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CHAP. I. 

Of Birds m generoL 

We are now come to a beautiful and loqnaciont 
race of animals, that nnbellish our forests, amuse 
our Tralks, and exclude solitude from our most shady 
retirements. From these man has nothing to fear ; 
their pleasures, their desires, and even their animo- 
tMitii-^Stt^ serTC to enliven the general picture of 
Nature, bnd give harmony to meditation. 

No part of Nature appears destitute of inhabitants. 
The woods, the waters, the depths of the earth, have 
their respective tenants ; while the yielding air, and 
those tracts of seeming space where man never can 
ascend, are also passed Uiroagh by multitudes of the 
most beautiful beings of the creation. 

EWery order and rank of animals seems fitted for 
its'Sttuation in life ; but none more apparently than 
birds : they share in common with the stronger race 
of qimdroped* I3ae vegetaUe spoils of the earth, are 
supplied wiUi swiftness to compensate for their want 
of force ; and have a faculty of ascending into th« 
air to avoid that power which they cannot oppose. 
' The bird seems formed entirely fi)r a life of 

TOL, IV. B 
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escape : and every part of the anatomy of the animal 
seems calculated for swiftpess. As it is designed to 
rise upon air, aJI its parts are proportionably light, 
and expand a large sur&ce without solidity. 

In a comparative view with man, their formation 
teems much mderand more imperfect ; and they are 
in general found incapable of the docility even of 
quadrupeds. Indeed, what great degree of sagacity 
can be expected in animals whose eyes are almost 
as large as their brain P However^ though they fall 
below quadrupeds in the scale of Nature^ and are 
less imitative of human endowments; yet they 
bold the next rank, ^aiid far surpass fishes and 
^ects t^h i^ the structure of their bodies aotl in 
their sagacity. 

.As in mechanics the most curious instruww^ 
are generally the most complioatedj, bo it is in ana- 
tomy. The body of man presents the greatest variety 
upon dissection ; quadrupeds, less perfectly formed^, 
discover their defects in the simplicity of their coq* 
formation ; the mechanism of birds is still l«ss com- 
plex ; fishes are furnished with fewer organs still ; 
whilst insects;, more imperfect than all, seem to fiU 
up the chasm that separates animal from vegetable 
nature. Of man, the most perfect animal, there are 
but three or four species; of quadrupeds^ the kinds 
are more namerous ; birds are more various still ; 
fishes yet more ; but insects afford so 'very great a 
variety, that they elude the search of the moat inqui-* 
sitive pursuer. 

Quadrupeds, as was said, have some distant re- 
semblance in their internal structure vrith man; ba( 
th^t of birds is entirely dissimilar. As they seemi 
chiefijT formed to inhabit the empty regions of air. 
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ril flteli- parts are adapted to their destined sitd' 
•tloh. It will be proper therefore, b«f6re I give a 
getieral' history of birds, to enter into a Blight detail 
of tb^Hr' anatomy and conformation. 

As to tbtir external parts, they eeelilt surptisifigly 
adapted for sn'iftnesft of motion. The shape of theiif 
Bftffy (8 *arp before, to pierce and make way 
through Ihe air ; it tbeii lisds by a g^ntl^ sfrdh'tf^ t^ 
it^ btilk, and falte olf iti an expansive tail, that help* 
ttf keep tt'bdoyant, ivh;\« the fore-parts 4re cleaving 
(He a(r by (heir sharpness. From this cotlfbttrtalioti, 
tbej have often be^n compared to a stirp making 
iW -mf through wat6r; the trtink of the body 
atllW6ft to the hold, the head to the prow> the tall 
Id the riidder, and the wing» to the oars; from 
whence l&e poets have adapted the metdphor of 
rijMgiim alarum, when they describe the wavy 
iiiotion of a bird in fli^t. 

What we are called upon next to admire in tbti 
external formation of biivls is, the neat position of 
the feathers, lying all one way, answering at once 
fbe purposes of warmth, speed, and security. They 
mostly tend backward, and are laid over one auo- 
other in an exact and regular order, armed, w'itfc 
yrkrm and soft down neJtt the body, and more strongly 
foHiBed and curiously closed externally, to fence off 
the injuries of the weather. Biit, lest the feathers 
should spoil by thar violetit attrition aguinst tlie air, 
or' imbibe the moisture of the atmosphere, the ani- 
mal is fnrnisbed with a gland behind, containing a 
proper quantity of oU, which can be pressed out by 
the bird^H bill, and laid smoothly over every feather 
that wants to be dressed for the occasion. This 
gland tssituated on the ramp/.and furnished with 
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4 A HISTORY OF 

an opening or excretory duct ; about whidi gniwi 
a small tuft of feathers, somewhat like a painter's 
pencil. When, therefore, the feathers are shattered 
or rumpled, the bird, turning its bead backwards, 
with the bill catchy hold of the gland, and, pressing 
it, forces out the oily substance, with which it 
anoints the disjoined parts of the feathers ; andj 
drawing them out with great assiduity, re-composes 
and places them in due order ; by which tbey unite 
more closely together. Such poultry, however, aa 
live for the most part under cover, are not furnished 
with so large a stock of this fluid as those birds that 
reside in the open air. The feathers of a ben, for 
instance, are pervious to every shower ; on the con- 
trary, swans, geese, ducks, and all such as Nature 
bas directed to live upon the water, have their 
feathers dressed with oil from the very first day of 
their leaving the shell. Thus their stock of fluid is 
equal to the necessity of its consumption. Their 
Tery flesh contracts a flavour from it, which renders 
it in some so very rancid, as to make it utterly unfit 
for food ; however, though it injures the flesh, it 
improves the feathers for all the domestic purposes 
to which they are usually converted. 

^or are the feathers with which birds are covered 
less an object of admiration. The shaft of every 
feather is made proportionably strong ; but hollow 
below for strength and lightness, and above filled 
with a pith to feed the growth of the vane or beard 
that springs from the shaft of the feather on either 
side. All these feathers are placed generally ac- 
cording to their length and strength, so that the 
largest and strongest feathers in flight have the 
greatMt share of duty. The vane, or beard of the 
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BIRDS IN GENERAL. 
leattier, is formed with equal contrivance and care. 
It consists not of one continued membrane ; be- 
cause if this were brokerij it could not easily be 
repaired ; hut it is composed of many layers^ each 
somewhat in itself resembling a feather, and lying 
against each other in close conjunction. Towards 
the shaft of the feather, these layers are broad, and 
of a semicircular form, to serve for strength, and for 
the closer grafting them one against another when 
in action. TowarSs the outer part of the vane, 
these layers grow slender and tap'er to be more 
light. On their under side they are thin and smooth, 
but their upper outer edge is parted into two hairy 
edges, each side having a different sort of hairs, 
broad at bottom, and slender and bearded above. 
By this mechanism, the hooked beards of one layer 
always lie next the straight beards of the next, and 
by that means lock and hold each other, 
' The next object that comes under consideration 
in contemplating an animal that flies, is the wing, 
the instrument by which this wonderful progres- 
sion is performed. In such birds as fly, they are 
usually placed at that part of the body which serves 
to poise the whole, and support it in a fluid that at 
flfst seems so much lighter than jtself. They 
answer to the fore-legs in quadrupeds, and at the 
extremity of this they have a certain finger-like ap- 
pendix, which is usually called the baatard-wmg. This 
instrument of flight is furnished with quills, which 
differ.from the common feathers only in their size, 
being larger, and also from their springing from the 
deeper part of the skin, their shafts lying almost 
close to the bone. The beards of these quills are 
broad on oiie side, and more narrow oq the otiher^ 
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bptb which contribute to the progressiva qiotioii flf 
tt)e bird and the closeness of the wipig. The tna«- 
Dcr in which most lurds avail themselves of tbca^ 
is first thus : they quit the earth with ^ bound, ia 
order to have room for flapping with the wing j 
]ffhen. tl^ey have room for this, they strike the body 
pf air-beneatht^e wing with a vit^ent raotton, an^ 
^tth the whole under surface o{ the same ; but tbev> 
to avoid striking die air with equal violence on tha 
upper side as they rise, the wing is instanUy cob- 
tf^ted : so that ^e animal rises by the impulse till 
it spreads the lyiog for a second blow. For tiu§ 
r«ason, we always see birds djoose to rise against tb^ 
wind, b^cuiee they have thus a greater body of ais 
on the ander than the upper side of the i^ing. Fov 
these rea^t^s also l^rge fowls dp nqt rj^ cosily, bod} 
fiecanse they h^ve not sutficiept room at fifst fitr- 
ihe motion of their wings, and because t^e body of 
ur does not lie so directly under the wing as 
they rise. 

In ordeir to miOTe the wings, all hir^s are fom jsbe4 
with two v^ry strpag pectoral ipuade^, which li<! 
OfV eadb side of the breast-bone. The pec^qra) . 
muscles of quadrupeds are trifling in comparisQn ta 
thppf of birds. In quadrupeds, a^ well n^ in map^ 
tim muscles which move the thighs and t^Qder porfii 
«f thebipdy are by far the strongipst. jvliile thpia eC 
the arms ace Mle; bnt in birds^ whif^ mt^ 
me of ih6ir wing*, th« contrary obtniw ; -tho pifh 
\dni moaclfis that g^ote the wings or arm aK ^ 
enovnm«s strength, white tb<»e of the ^gh| aie 
leeak Bi>d slender. By meaov of (ibeio, n bird eak 
Dwwa its wUg», inth k ^grec gf stoflngth vhkh, 
irhda oompsrttil IQ lb« waii&tt^fl ii»> waliDotftna 
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ttecKMe. Tl« fttp of 4 Swan's wing' wouM hteA 
« man's leg ; and a similar blow from an eagle hai 
been hnovrn to lay a mab deftd in an ibitanf. Such, 
ooDMqaently, is the iotte «/( the vring, and sutifa it^ 
iiglitnessj as to be JDifflitable by art. No machined 
that human ricilt can conlrive are capable of glviitj^ 
Mch force to so light an apparatus. The art of 
fly>n$> therefore^ that ha» s« «llen and flo frhitlessly 
beo) floog}rt after, mast, it 4s feared, for ever b« 
VBBttainable ,- «ince as man increBSes the force of 
tds flying macfainej be must be obliged to increas^ 
tti weight also. 

In allbirdB^ exoejit noctomal one«, the hettd \i 
ffbaUer, and bean less proportion to tbe bo^ tbaii 
in qoadrupedi, tint it may m6t% ftadily diridd 
the air in flying, and m&ke way for tbe body^ so ai 
to render its paasage more easy. Their eyes also ar9 
more flat and depressed than in (laadrnpeds ; i 
offcte of Hsall plates of bone, placed s^ewtse, 
under dke otcter coat cf flie oi^n, encompasses tlifl) 
pvpil on each, to strengtbcn and defiend it fron» 
iqjiuriet. Beside this, birds have a kind of skiri, caUed 
the nict^fating membrane, with wbich, like a veil/ 
Aey can at pteasore cover their eyes, though thei^ 
cyelkb coiriinve open. TlmmemlwaAe take«itsritt# 
' from tbe greater or more obtase comer of the eyA,- 
aiidMrveB Id wipe^ demaae, and prc^biy ta Ktoidteft 
itfe iDr&oe. The eyes, though they onlwardly ^'• 
pou bat snatti y^ tepanCaly, each almesl eqaalt 
Air brain ; wh«eM ixt man the brs^ is isoi^s thaia 
twenty times krger than tlw whit of the eye. Nor 
n diis oigan iiilwdd ban adtlpt«d for ft^n 1^ ai- 
particnlor expansion of the optic nenr4^ iM^ fMl-; 
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dere the impressions of external objects more vivid 
and distinct. 

From this conformation of the eye it follows, timt 
the sense of seeing^ in birds is in6nilely superior to 
that of other animals. Indeed, this piercing sight 
seems necessary to the creature's support and safety. 
Were this organ blunter^ from the rapidity of the 
bird's motion, it would be apt to strike against 
every object in its way ; and it could scarcely find 
sabsistence unless possessed of a power to discern 
its food from above with astonishing sagacity. A 
hawk, for instance, perceives a lark at a distance 
whidi neither men nor do^, could spy; a kite, 
from an almost imperceptible height in the clouds, 
darts down on its prey with the most unerring 
aim. The sight of birds, therefore, exceeds what 
we know in most other animals, and excels theni 
both in strength and precision. 

All birds want the external ear standing but from 
the head ; Uiey are only furnished with holes that 
convey sounds to the auditory canal. It is true^ 
indeed that the homed owl, and one or two more 
birds, seem to have external ears ; but v/i^ heart 
that resemblance^ are only feathers sticking out on 
each side of the head, but no way necessary to the 
sense of hearing. It is probable, however, that the 
feathers encompassing the ear-holes in birds supply 
the defect of the exterior ear, and collect sountto 
to be transmitted to the internal sensory. The 
extreme delicacy . of this organ is easily proved 
by tiie readiness with which birds lenm tunes, or 
repeat words, and the great exactiieu of tbeir- 
pnmnD(^o&. 
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Tbe aeoae of smelling seenia not leas fivid in die 

generality of birda. Many of them wind their prey 

at an immense distance^ while others are equally 

. protected by thia aenae against their insidious pur- 
soers. In decoys, where ducka are caughtj the men 
who attend them unirersally keep a piece of turf 
burning near their mouths, upon which they 
breathe, lest the fowl should smell them, and con- 
sequently fly away. The universality of this prac- 

' tice, puta the neceaatty of it beyond a doubt, and 
proves the extreme ddicacy of the sense of -smell- 
ing, at least in this apecies of the feathered crea- 
tion. 

Next to the parts for flight, let qb view the legs 
and feet mtnistring to motion. They are both made 
light for the easier transportation through the air. 
The toes in some are webbed, to ht them for the 
waters ; in others they are separate, for the better 
holding objects, or clinging to trees for safety. Sndb 
as have long legs have also long necks, as otherwise 
tiiey would be Incapable of gathering up their food, 
either by land or water. But it does not hold, how- 
ever, that those which have long necks ahould have 
long legs, since we aee that swans and geese, whose . 
aedbs are extremely long, have very short legs, and 
tiieae chiefly employed in swimming. 

Thus every external part hitherto noticed appears 
adapted to the lifeand situation of the animal; nor 
are the inward parts, though less immediately ap- 
propriated to flight, less necessary to safety. The 
bones of every part pf the body are extremdy light 
and thin ; and all the muscles, except that imme-' 
diately moving the wings, extremely slight apd 
feebk. Hie tail, wbidi i* coQipMed of quill 
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fea^rB, serveB to coatiterbalance the head: dnd ^ 
neck ; it gatdes ibe animal's flight like ai rudder, and 
greatly aasisls it either in ita aacent m when db* 
Bcending. 

If we go on to examine birds tnternallyi we riiaii 
find 4ie same wmiderful coaformatioQ fitting them 
for B life in air, and increasing the surfiite by 
diminishing the solidity. In the first place, tbe^ 
lungs, which are commonly called the sole, stick fni 
to the aideia of the ribe and baick, and can be ver^ 
little dilated or contracted. But to make up for Hom, 
which might impede their breathing, the enda of th« 
branches of the wind-pipe open into them, white 
tbeae bavo openings into the cavity of the beHy, and 
convey the air drawn in by breathing into cetlaHi 
receptacles like bladders, running aiong the length 
of the whole ~body. Nor are these openings ob^ 
scure or difBcnlt to be discerned ; for a prdbe tbnitt 
into the lungs of a fowl will easily find a passagd 
into the hd\y ; and air blown into the wind-pip« 
will be sees to distend the utimal's body Uke ft 
bladder. In quadmpieds this passage is stui^ed V)^ 
the midriff; but in fowls the coaimttui<^tion is ob- 
vious ; and cdosequently they have a mttcb gfeatMf 
&cility of taking a long aed Ibtfts i«pnaiioR. U 
is sometimes also seen thfrt (he wind-pipt makeli 
many convolations wlthla tite body ei a bird, aUd it 
ja then called the labyrii^ ; Iwt of wWt aae tbeift 
CMiv^utMUM a«0, ot wby tbd wind-pipe should asAut 
■0 many ttfraings wi^in tbe body MT sobhc birds, it* 
difficult for which n» itatwiBlist has >e«SB abi« tat 
aecoo^t 

This diffeMfice of the wtbd-pqle odfm obtaiba iilc 
«niiaals thfit to all appitaHiiKe ateaf the/itaiMI 
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Bpeckfl. Thus in the tame swan^ ihe mnd-pipe 
noakes bat a straight passage into the lungs ; wli^ 
ill the wild swan, which to ^1 external appeanincQ 
seems the sameanimal, the wind- pipe pierces through 
the breast-btme, and there has several turnings, 
b«f«ire it conies out again and goes to enter the iHugs: 
It is not to form the vcHce that these taruiD^^ am 
foiuid, since the fowls that are without tlkeai are 
vocal; and those, particularly the bird just aow 
mentioned, that have them, are silent. Whence, 
therefore, some birds derive that loud and variow 
modulation in their warblings is net easily to be ae-* 
counted for ; at least, the knife of the anatonust 
^;oes but a short way in the invcustigntioB. All we 
are certain of, is, that birds have much louder voices^ 
in respect to their bulk, than animals of any' other 
kind ; for the bellowing of an ox is not louder thaa 
the scream of a peacock. 

In these particulars; birds pretty much resembl« 
each other in their internal conformation ; but there 
are some varieties which we should more attentivdy 
observe. AU birds have, properly speaking, bat 
one BtooHtch ; but this is very dtff«%nt in different 
kinds. In all the rapacious kiods that live npan 
animal fi^od, as well as in some of the fish-fee^ng- 
trjbe, the stomurh is peculiarly formed. The cho- 
pbagus, or guUist, in them is found replete w^ 
glandulous bodies, which serve to dilate and mace- 
rate the fiwd as it paswa into the stomMh, which 
is always -wsy large in proporlitm t» the siae ef tW 
bird, and geaaraUy wrapped rauad witb ^, iu a<des 
fo iQcre^8e its wamth «nd p^vfors qf di|;9E$iov. 

Gr^niv^reits binds, or s^h m Uve vi§<to- ftmUu 
Pm^» .&n4 fttfur TCg^blM« h»v« th^ ttitMtlDM 
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differently formed from those of the rapacious kind.' 
Their gullet dilates just above the breastbone, and 
forms itself into a pouch or bag;, called, the crop. 
This is replete with salivary glands, which serve to 
moisten and soften the grain and other food which 
it contains. These glands are very numerous, with 
longitudinal openings, which emit a whitish and a 
viscous substance. After the dry food of the bird has 
been macerated for a convenient time, it then 
passes into the belly, where, instead of a soft moist 
stomach, as in the rapacious kinds, it is ground 
between two pair of muscles, commonly called the 
gizzard, covered on the inside with a stony ridgy coat, 
and almost cartilaginous. These coats nibbing against 
each other, are capable of bruising and attenuating 
the hardest substances, their action being often com- 
pared to that of the grinding-teeth in man and other 
animals. Thus the organs of digestion are in a 
manner reversed in birds. Beasts grind their food 
with their teeth, and then it passes into the stomach, 
i^ere it is softened and digested. On the contrary, 
birds of this sort first macerate and soften it in the 
crop, and then it is ground and comminuted in the 
stomach or gizzard. Birds are also careful to pick 
up sand, gravel, and other hard substances, not to 
gprind their food, as has been supposed, but to pre- 
vent the too violent action of the coats of the 
stomach against each other. 

Most birds have two appendices or blind guts, 
which in quadrupeds are always found single. 
Among snob birds as are thus supplied, all carnivorous 
fowl, and all birds of the sparrow kind, have very 
small and short ones : water-fowl, and birds of the 
poultry kind, the longest of all. Thare is still. 
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utother appendix observable in the intestioesof binbi 
resembling a little worm, which is nothing more 
than the remainder of that passage by which the 
yolk was conveyed into the guts of the young 
chicken while yet in the egg and under incubation. 

The outlet of that duct which conveys^ the bile 
into the intestines is, in most birds, a great way dii- 
tant from the stomach ; whidi may arise from the 
danger there would be of the bile regurgitating 
into the stomach in their various rapid motions, as 
we see in men at sea ; wherefore their biliary duct 
is so contrived, that this regurgitation cannot take 
place. 

All birds, though they want a bladder for urinCj 
have large kidneys and ureters, by which this secre- 
tion is made, and carried away by one common 
canal. " Birds," says Harvey, " as well as ser- 
" pents, which have spungy lungs, make but little 
" water, because they drink but little. They, there- 
" fore, hare no need of a bladder ; but their urine 
" distils down into the common canal, designed for 
" receiving the other excrements of the body. The 
" urine of birds differs from that of other animab ; 
" for as there is usually in urine two parts, one 
" more serous and liquid, the other more thick and 
" gross, which subsides to the bottom ; in birds, 
" this part is most abundant, and is distinguished 
" from the rest by its white or silver colour. This 
" part is found not only in the whole intestinal 
" canal, but is seen also in the whole channel of the 
" ureters, which may be distinguished from the 
" coats of the kidneys by their whiteness. This 
" milky substance tlfty have in greater plenty than 
'' the more thm and serotu part ; and it is of a. 
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f middle cooBistence, between limpid tiriae Sifd thd 
"* grosser parts of the fseceB. In paaRiag thrdn^h 
" the ureteri, it resembles milk cardled of lightly 
" condensed ; and being cast forth easily, cotigealA 
" into a chalky eriMt." 

For this simple conformation of the animal, 
it should seem that hirda are subject to few dis- 
»aes ; and in fact, they have but fevr. There is 
one, however, which they are subject to, from 
which qmidrupeds are in a great measure exempt ; 
this is the annual moulting which they suS^; fo^ 
b8 Wrds whatsoever obtMnr a new covering of 
feathers once a year, and cast the old. During' the 
monlting^eason-, th«y ever appear disordered; those 
most remaritftble for their courage then lose all theilf 
fierceness ; and such as are of a weakly constitution 
often expire under this natural operation . No feed- 
ing can maintain their strength ; they all ceas^' to 
breed at this season ; that nourishment which goes 
to the prodaction of tbe young, is wholly abdorbed 
by the demand required for supplying the nascent 
plumage. 

This moulting time, however, may be artificially 
accelerated ; and those who have the management 
of singing birdsj frequently put their secret in prac- 
tice. They inclose the bird in a dark cage, where 
they keep' it excessively warm, and throw the poor 
little animal into an artificial fever ; this produced' 
the moult; his oM feathers fell before Ibeir time, 
and a new set take place, more brilliant and bedu- 
tififl than the former. They add, that it mends the 
bird's sin^ng, and increases its vivacity ; biit it 
must not be concealed, tluit scarcdy on^ bird in 
ttiree sorvivestbe opention. 
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' Tbe RHiRaer in whieb. Natutf perfm-ms thia ope- 
ration of moulting is thus: tl^f; quiil or futher, 
when BfBt protruded from the if^n and come to il» 
full siae, grows harder as it grows older, aad re-* 
ceives a kind <^ periosteam or sk^;f i^and the tiha&, 
hy wliich it seems attached to. the^nhnal. Id pro* 
portion as the quill grow* qlder/.Us lides^ or thtf 
bony pen part, thicken j but itAVhafe diameter 
l^inks and decreases. Thus, by tfa^.ttqckeoing' ci 
its sides, ail nodriihment from thd.body becimes 
tnore sparing ; end, by tbe decreaselbf itt diam^er. 
It becomes moie loosely fixed in iits aoAei, tiU 
tt length it &lb ont. In tfae mam. ume, the mdu 
ments of an incipient quill are beghmiog below. 
The skin forms itself into a little bag{ which is fed 
from the body by a small vein and arnsry, and which 
every day increases .in Btzj^ Xill itjiis protruded. 
While the one end vegetates into thef beard or vane 
of the feather, that part attached jib the skin is 
'tjtill soft, and receives a constant snpply- of nonrish- 
ment, which is diffused through the body of the 
quill by that little light substance wlich we always 
find within when we make a pen. This substance, 
which as yet has received no name that I know o^ 
terves the growing quill as the umbilical artery does 
an in&ot in the womb, by sooplying it with 
nonrishmenty and diffusing tbali non'ishment over the 
whole frame. When, however, ithe quill is come 
to its fiiU growth, and required go further nourish- 
ment, ih% vein and artery become less and less, till 
at last the little opening by which they communi- 
cated with the quill becomes wholly obliterated; 
and the qifill thn» deprived conttnuea in ita socket 
for SQ9ie montl^j. till ia,thfi:eftd it shrioka, and 
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leaves room for a repetition of the sama procctt of 

nature as before. 

The moulting season commooly obtains from the 
end of summer to the middle of autumn. The bir«l 
continues to struggle with this malady during the 
winter ; and Nature has kindly provided, that when 
there are the fewest provisions, then the animal's 
appetite shall be least craving. At the begin- , 
Ding of spring, when food . begins again to be 
plenty, the animal's strength and vigour return. 
It is then that the abundance of proviBions, aided 
by the milduesB of the season, incite it to love, and 
aU nature seems teeming with life, and disposed to 
continue it. 



GHAP. 11. 



Of the Generation, Nestling, and Incubation of 
Birds. 

X HE return of spring is the beginning of pleasure. 
Those vital spirits whidi seemed locked up during 
the winter, then begin to expand ; vegetables and 
insects supply abundance of food ; and the bird 
having more than a sufficiency for its own subsist- 
ence, is impelled to transfuse life as well as to main- 
tain it. Those warblings which had been hushed 
during the colder seasons, now begin to animate 
the fields; every grove and bush resounds with the 
challenge of anger, or the call of allurement. Thit 
delightful concert of the grove, which is so much 
admired by roan, is do way studied for his amuse- 
1 
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nlait : it ia uiutilly Ibe ctU of the tuUe to fhc 
female ; fa^ effbrts to soothe her during tiie times <€ 
incBfaotitm : pr it is a cfariletige bettreen two males,- 
for tbe afteotions of some cbtnmoh i&Toaritc. 

It is by .this €&II th«t birds begin to pair at dw 
appMBdi of stmiig, uid provide for tite support of 
.a fiitupe progeny. The ItradeEtt notes are usntfly 
tnm Uie male ; white the hen seldom expresses faer 
cORBcsit, but in a sljort, interrupted tivitterUig; 
TiM ed^paet^ at least for the season, hfJda vixlh 
oabrokten frith ; many birds live yt'ith inviolatde 
BMity tttgt^vt for a constancy ; and vrhen one 
Am, Hik either is Almys se«n \o «bare ttie iame fate ' 
ioon liJOtcr/ We rndst not take oar idea of 1M 
coidjtt^l fidelity eC birds from observing tfie poultiy 
ib our yards, wbme freedom is abridged, and whose 
KftahDen ^e totally cormpted by slavery. We roast 
i<K& tot it in oat Adds and our Ibreits, whers 
Nature cMitNinei in uDfidiiiterated simplicity ; where 
^e ndmber tif males is generally equal to that of 
fanalW t ^and where every little animal Kmni 
prouder of bis progeny than pleased with hit imki^ 
Wet^it pMsiUe to cbmpafe sensation*, ^e Tnal4 
<tf att wild bh^s EKems as happy in tiie yoang broo4 
m the ftcdale ; and aft Ms ibrmer caresses, all hli 
aoothing mfeloidieB, seem only aimedat that im^rtao't 
odcaikm when they are both to become •paT*fiAii 
sHd to edocate a progeny of their own prodaclng. 
Tbe. ptounres of love appear daH In their effects^ 
when comparea to Ae int^r^rarf immdnatety after tHi 
cinilu^on d( their yodng. They both seem, at that 
keanpti, transported with pleasare; every actiiM 
testifies their pfide, their importance, and tended 
idlicltt^e. 

*<».. IV. c 
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When the buainras of fecundation i» peHbrtDnlv 
tiie female then begiiu to lay. Sach egga aa have 
beeQ impregnated by the cock ore prolific; and 
Buch as have not (for she lays eften wiUiout any 
trntgrtsa wbataoever), continue barren, and are 
Mly addled by incalMtioD. Previows, however, tft 
laying, the wock oi nestling becomes the comiBOft 
carie ; and this is performed with no small degiea 
of assiduity and apparent design. It baa been as^ 
•erted, that .birds of one kind always make theif 
nests in the same manner, end ef the same materiaJs 9 
but the truth is, that they vary this as the raateriatej 
places, or climates happen to diBer. Tbc mU 
biwaat, ui some parts of £iigland> iaake» its nesi 
yfith oak leaved, where they are in greatf^t ploi^a 
in other pafts wiUi moss aed hair. Some Iwd^ 
that with us make a very waim nest, are Jcwi 
Bcdicitoiu in the -tropical elinates,i wbere ihe heat 
of the weather prwnotes thec;bu8ineBs oi iacubat 
tioD. In general^ however, every species of birds 
has a peci^^ architecture of its own ; find tjua 
a^pted to the tiumber of 'eggs, the temperatuve of 
the climate, or the respective heat of the little 
taimal's own body. Wbere:tbe eggs are numeuoosi 
i(jB.Ihe.n-incurabent to make the nest vrann, tbi^ 
the animal heat may be equally diffused to ^m alh 
^Tfaus the wren, and all the sniBll birds, . make the 
pest very warm-; -for having menye^s, it is requir 
piteto distribute warrath'to' tbem in conimoD: 00 
the ctNib^ry, the plover, that has but two eggg, the 
£agle, and thfe crow, are not so solicitouB in this 
respect,^ their bodies are capable of being &^Ited 
I0 the atoajl number upon which tfaey sit. With 
regard to climate, water-fowl, that with ua nralfft 
hiit a very slovenly nest, are much more exact in 
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IttfiNaticQlBrr, m (be oAler rej^ioiw-oflhd north. 
Tbey ik&n takeerery precaution to make it warm ; 
and some kinds strip tfae down from tbeir breastr; 
to line it with 'greater security. 

In gmerat fiowerer, every bird fCiorts toh&lKb 
in those climates and places where its food is foahd 
ik greatest pleMy ; and always atthatv^son wtien 
l^nurimoiu are in die greatest abittidanoe. . T^ 
Jsrge birdb, and-tboseof tbeaqoatic kinds/ohooae 
jriaces as reia(^ from man as posnblej as their 
fimd to in general different from that which is 
<}i])liiratsd by bninan labour. Some birds^ whidi have 
onfy the serpent to fear, build their nest depending 
firom the <aii of a email bfHigb, and form .the 
entrance from .bek>w; being Umb secored either 
fipoki the serpent or the monkey tribes. But all the 
M^ birds which live upon fmits uid corn, and that 
ere too often upwckome inbrnders upon Uie fraiti 
of human industry, ia making thw nests use every 
precaution to conceal tbera ftom man. On the 
other hand, the great birds, remote from humaA 
society, use every precantion to render theirs inac^ 
cessible to wild beasts or vermin. 
' Nodiing can exceed the patience of birds wbile 
hatt^iog ; neither the calls of hunger, nor 4he near 
approach of danger, can drive them from the nest. 
They are often fat upon begimiing to sit, yet before 
iilcnbatbn is over, the female is usually wasted te 
skia end bone. Ravens and crows, while the 
females ere sitting, lake care to provide tbera with 
food; Vad this in great abundance. But it ii 
i^fierent with most of the smaller kinds : dOring the 
whole time, the male sits near his mate upon some 
ifee, and soothes her by his singing ; and often when 
:■..■■• C*2 . 
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abe if ttrtd taikei ber plake, and paftendy cbntjniKt 
v^tm ihe nest till she returas. SoiattiiiKea, .bow- 
ereTj the eggs acquire a degree of beat too nmcb 
for parposes of batching : in iUcfa casesj the JieA 
jeaves them to vboi a little ; . and ^eh retams to sit, 
'wiA faer xtKAai perseverance ftrul pleabare. 

So great is tbe power of instind;. Id anUnab ot 
tbii clan, .that tfaey se^m driven from one appetite 
te aJLotfaiiTj and continote almost passive n^er its 
-mflteace. iUason we cannot call it, since .^e 
:firB£ dictates 6f thai princji^le w<Hild be wlf-prteerr 
ftMbn : " l^ke a briite," Ba;s Addison, " oUtvf bis 
" instinct, and yon find faitri wtidlly deprived of 
*' undentanding. '\TiA what caution," tonthmife 
he, " does the hen providi^ faenrff a oett in jdalces 
" unfivqQented, And free ficomHiftnie and distniv 
" b&nee I When ^ has taid her egfp in iudt '.k 
" manner tiiat die enti cover ttkcfn, what care does 
" die tdtc in taming them frequently, that aU 
" partb may partake of the vital watmth! Wfaeip 
" she. leaves tiiem, to provide for her m^ceBsar; 
-" sistenanoe, bow paa^tnally d^jessberetnni before 
" tberjr have time to cool, and become incapable of 
" pTo&dng an animal ! In thesnmmcryni seeher 
^' givmlg herself gPftaterfivfedonis, and quitting heh 
" carB'for above two hours together : but in wiotjer 
« Mteta; the rigonr of the seavoh would cfaiH the 
^' principle iaf life, and destroy the yoang bhe, she 
** grows more asMuous in her atCendawffi, -aiid 
/' stays away Imt ha]f tlie timie. When the birth . 
" lipfnrdaches, witb how raQch nJctiy and aften- 
/' tion does she help Uie ichick to bvetdt the prison '. 
'* not to take notice of her covering it from the 
" tn^riea of tbe weather, providing it irith pn^et- 
" nourishment, and teacbiogitto help itself; norta 
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'* tn^nUon ber fooBaking the neatt if, alter (he unial 
■^' time of re^oniogf ^ yovmg one <|oes ndt ntdce 
" ite «|)p«annce. A 'cl^imMl opention coohl 
" tMut I^ foUoned «itfa grrater art oi^diligenGeUiam 
'' te tteii iB'thfe batching a phick, tiioligfa theoe are 
'" iwny birds tbat sbovr art ioiiaitely giasbsr 
" sagacity ; yet'at the same thpetbe benj tbal baa 
^' >ffl ^is seetniifg ingenuity, which ii -indeed abto- 
" Intdy necenaiy for the propagatioa of the 
''''flpecics, conndeied in other reipects, is witboot 
" the least glimmertngs of thought or comnHm 
" tense : she mul^es a piece of chalk for an ^g; 
'' andsitsuponit inthe samemanner; shcisinaen- 
f stble of aQ5 increpse or diminution in the number 
f' of those she lays t abe' does not dstinguiab 
'* between ber own and those, of anothet: speoes j 
" and when the birth appearsof neve^ so di^ereot 
"a bvd, wiH dierish it for her owv. A bed 
" fc^bved bY a bOMd of ducks, diall stand lUBfrighted 
*' 8t the edge of Ifaepond^ CrecnbliBg for the fete (^ 
T'"ber yodng, which' she seps Tentiiring into so 
T' daogetow an element; 4* ^^ diff^ent principle 
f' whitih bets in these different animals cannot b^ 
" teitned reason, so when we call -it instinct, we 
" meah'Beaietbing'we'baye no knowledge of. It 
** appean to me the Jmniediate dire(^on of Priori-* 
'^ dence ; md ibdi an operation oi the Si^teloe 
f Being ^ tiiat whicb detenbines all the portions 
" of -jnatter to tbeir proper centEes."- ' 

The prodoiition of the young, as was said, seeiii9 
to be ttegreat seraofa bird^ bappioess. Nothing 
^ft at tiut time exceed its spirit and indurtry : Ibn ■ 
BiDst'timid becomes conra^us in the defence of ith 
ynki%i BirdsQfdienpBCioilsluDd, atthir«eaiOit». 
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become more tb&n usually fierce and at^ite. ' The)' 
carry their prey, yet throbbing with life, t* (fee 
nestj and early accustom their young to habittf Of 
slaughter end cruelty. Nor are tiiose of mtUet 
natures less busily employed ; the little birds then 
discontinue their singing, taken up with mor6 
important pursuits of common subsistenoe. 

While the young are yet unfledged, and continue 
in the nest, the old ones take care to provide them 
with a regular supply; and, lest one should' tdce 
aH nourishment from the rest, they feed eaeh of (h6 
young in their turn. If they perceive that man has 
been busy with their nest, or has handled Ibe 
ittOe ones, they abandon the place by nigbt, and 
provide their brood a more secure, though less 
commodious retreat. When the whole l^ily is 
fully plumed, and capable of avoiding danger by 
flight, they are then led forth when the weather is 
fine, and taught the paternal art of providing for 
their subsistence. They are led to the places 
where their food lies ; they are shown the method 
of discovering or carrying it away ; and then led 
back to the nest, for a day or two longer. At length,' 
when they are completely qualified to shift for Uiem- 
aelves, the old ones take them abroad, and leading 
them to the accustomed places, forsake them for the 
last titne; and allfuture connexion is ever at an end. 
' 'Those birds which are hatched and- sent out 
earliest in the season, are the most strong and 
vigorous ; those, on the other hand, that have been 
delayed till the midst of summer, are more feeble 
and tender, and sometimn incapable of sustwnin^ 
die rigours of the ensuing winter. Birds tben- 
selves seeui densible of this difference, and eadea- 
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Iroar'to {Mceduee eariy hi fte sprii^j ^If^liowev«> 
4teu<efibits axe obstructed by hajring their uests 
robbed^ wr some nmilar accideat, they still perse- 
■vere- in tbdr eflforts for a pn^^y ; and it o^a 
i^pem that some are thus retarded till tiie midst 
. of wintei'. What number «f eg^ any bird .can lay 
in the course of a season, is .not ascertained ; but 
•tbis-is tnte, that sacli as wonld have laid but two or 
thnee at the.mort, if their nests -be robbed, or their 
'OggB stolen, will lay above ten or twelve. A comt 
-mon hen, if moderately fed, will lay above a htin- 
dred fsom (he beginninfi; of spring to the latter end 
of autumn. ' la general, bowever^ it obtains^ tbft 
4be nmaUest and weakest animak are the most pmr 
lific, while the strong and rapacious are abridged by 
sterility. Thus, such kinds as are easily destrqyed, 
ere as readily lapaired ; and Nature, where she h«fi 
daniiad the power of resistance, bas compensated 
hy the fertility attending procreation. 

Birds in geueral, though they have so mnck to 

' iieBrirom man and each other, are sddom,. scared 
Bvvay fr«m their usual haunts. Although they be sp 
pcrfectiy formed for a wandering life, and are slip- 
ped with powers to satisfy all their appetite, 

;'tboagh nev^ so remote from the object, thoi^ 
they are ao well fitted for changing place with ease 
. and rapidity, yet the |^«8t^ number remain ^opr 
feeoted io! tiie districts wher^ they hav& been bred, 
and by uo means exert their .desires, in proportion 
(o their endowments. The rook, if undisturbed, 
never desires to leave his native grove ; the black- 
bird still frequents its accustomed hedge; and the 
red-breast, thooi^h seemingly mild, claims a certain 

.diHibyc^>&o.m whence he seldom moye^K.^^^ driref 
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out efwy one of tbe sane Bpecies ftdvi (bowk 
without pity. Tbey are excited to saigitttion by da 
othor motives bet those of fiear« clinnte^ or b«og«k 
It must be from one of these powerful- ni<StiTtt ^nt 
the birds, nhich are caUed birds of faemge, ever^ 
year fonali e us for some time, and nafce their regvlw 
And expected returns. 

Nothing has more employed Aa cariosity of nun* 
kind than these aDnaal emigrations ; and yet few 
sabjects continue so much involved in darkness. It 
is i^nerally believed, that the cause of their retreat 
team these parts of Corope is either a scarcity of 
food at certaio seasons, or the want of a secura 
asylum ftom the persecution of man during the 
time of' courtship and bringing up their young. 
Thus- the starling, in '&veden, at die approach of 
winter, finding sabsistence no longer in that king* 
ddta, dcKcnds every year into Germany ; and the 
hen chaffinches of the same country are seen every 
year to fiy through. Holland in large flocks, to pass 
their winter in a milder climate. Others, vrith a 
more daring spirit, prepare for joumies that might 
intimidate even human perseverance. Thus tb< 
quails in spring forsake the burning beats of' Africa 
for the milder sun of Europe ; and, when they have 
passed the summer with us, steer their flight back 
to Anjoy in Egypt tbe temperate air, which then 
liegins to be delightfiil; This with them seenls A 
preconcerted undertaking. They unite together ia 
some open place, for some days before their de- 
parture, and, by an odd kind <tf chattering, seem to 
aebate on th« method to proceed. When their plan 
is resolved upon, they aU take flight togetter, and, 
c^Q appear in such numbers, that, to mariners at 
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s«Ki (fay seem like a eloud that reMs npon th« 
faarizdn. The boldest; Htr(mg;e8t, and hy &r the 
greatest nomberj raake good tiidr intention ,* but 
immy thetr? are who, not w«|l apprized of thfeirown 
forcb for the undertaking, groir wearj In the way; 
add, (}aite spent by the fatigues of their flight, drop 
down into the sea, and sometimes upon dccki Ibilf 
befooling an >a'iy prey to'^emariner. 
' Of the vast qqantity ai waler-^fowl that fireqacnt 
our sbores, it is amazing to refiect bow few are 
known to 'breed here. The cause that priocipeBy 
v^ges thorn to leave tbis country seems to be not 
merely* the want of food, but the desire of a secure 
retreat. Our country is too populous for Inrds w> 
shy and timid as the greatest numbor ef these are; 
When great part of our island was a mere wastci 
an Dncultivatfld tract of woods and mardles, man^ 
species of birds which new migrate remained with 
us ^rrougbant the year. The great heron and tb9 
crane, that have now forsaken this country, in fcmner 
timet bred famiHarly in our- manhes, and seethed 
to animate' our icns. Their nests, tike those of moat 
cloven-footed wat^r-fowl, were built on tbe grmind; 
9liid exposed to every invader. But as rural economy 
inomased, thede aninads were more and tnqm 
ttisturbed. Before they had little to fear, as tb)9 
surrounding ipaish defimded them from all-tbecari 
nftorotts qnadmpeds, and their own strength ffdiR 
birds of prey ; but upon the intrusion of nian,; find 
by a long series of alarms, they have at length been 
oldigad to seek, diiriii^ the summer, somt Ipneljt 
babitatiqn, atia safediitance from every destroyer. 

Of tbe nameroaA tribes of the duck kiad, wq 
kB«ir of ooiiBoiw than five tl(at breed teze;' t^ 
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t&me Bwan; tiie tame goose^ the ihetdr^e/thi! eid«r 
duck, and a few of the wild duck*. The reirt xMm- 
tribute to form that amazing multitiide; of watev- 
fimvl which annaally repair to the dreary lakes and 
deserts of Lapland from the more soatbem eoantriet 
of Europe. In those extensive and aolitar; retreat«> 
they perform the duties of incubation end nutrition 
in full security. There are few of tiiis kind that 
may not be traced to the nortbero desMts, to coun- 
tries of lakes, nTers, swamps, and aMuntaiaSi 
covered with thick and gloomy forests, that eff<Mrd 
'shelter during summer, to the timid aniui^, who 
Kve there in undisturbed security. In those regions, 
-from the thickness of the forests, the ground Te- 
mains moist and penetrable during the sommer 
season ; the woodcock, the snipe, and other slender- 
billed birds, can there feed at ease ; while the web- 
footed birds find more than sQffident pteDty- of 
food from the nnmber of insects, which swarm there 
to an incredible degree. The days tiiece are long ; 
and the beautiful meteorous nights afford than every 
opportunity of collecting bo mionte a food, which 
is probably of all others the most- grateful. Weace 
not to foe astonished, thereforcj at the amazing 
numbers of fowl that descend from these regious«t 
tile approach of winter; numbers to which theanuy 
of Xerxes was but trifling in -tomparison ; ai^ 
which LinnsuB has observed for eight whole days 
and nights to cover the snrfiice of the river Calix. 

This migration from the north usually begins tu 
September, when they quit their retreats, and dis- 
perse themselves over all the soathern parts of 
£urope. It is not unpleasing to observe the order 
of their flif^;, they gen«raUy range thcjivelvct in 
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k'lon^ line, or diey.Boinetiniefl make tbtir tAarcfa 
w^kriy, Iwo lines unking in- the centre like iha 
letter V ravened. The bird which leads at tiie 
point seems to cleare the air^ to fadlitate the poiao^ 
htr those wtiicb are to foUov. When fiitigaed 
wbh tins lalMHioas station, it -&lls back into oneiof 
the wingftof the file^ while another takes- its plaof. 
rWith us they make their appearance about the 
b^inning of October^ circulate first round «ur 
shores, and, when i^mp^ed by severe frost, betake 
themsdves to oar lakes and rivers. Some, indeed, 
of the web-footed fowl, of hardier constitutions thui 
the rest, abide the rigours of their northern cUioate 
Uie whole winter ; but when the cold reigns theat 
with more than usual severity, they are obliged to 
seek for more southern skies. They then, repaic 
with the rest for shelter to these kingdoms ; so thft 
the diver, the wild swan, and the Bwallow-tailod 
■faddrake, visit our coasts but seldom, and that 
only when compelled by the severity of their wintefs 
at home. 

' It has been often a subject of astonishment, how 
animals to all appearance so dull and irrational 
thould perform such long journeys, should know 
whither to steer, and when to set out upon such, a 
j^reat undertaking. It is probable that the same 
instinct which governs all their other actions 
operates also here. They rather follow theweather 
^n the country ; they steer ouly from colder or 
warmer climates into those of an opposite nature ; 
and finding the variations of the air as they pnK 
ceed in their favour, go on till they find land to re- 
pose on. K eonnot be supposed th^ they havef any 
nemory «l the oountry. where theyjow^t hwie 
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spent a fonner wioter : it cannot be suppbsed that 
they see the country to T^ich they travel, fraiii 
their bei^t in the air ; since, though they mounted 
' ibr miles, the convexity of the globe would inter- 
cept their view ; it must therefore only be, that 
itbey go on as they continue to perceive the atrao* 
sphere more suitable to their present wants and 
dispositions. 

All this seems to be pretty plain ; but there is a 
circumstance attending the migration of swallows 
which wraps this subject in great obscurity. It is 
agreed on all hands, that tbey are seen migrating 
into warmer clinisit6s, and that in amazing nnm- 
b«rs, at the approach of the European winter., 
Their return into Europe is abo as well attested 
abo)it the beginning of- summer; but- we have 
Another accoout, which serves to prove that numbert 
«f them continue torpid here (hiring the winter ; 
and, Iftc bats, make their retreat into old walls, 
the hollow of trees, or even sink into the deqiest 
lakes, and find security for the winter season, by 
Tcmkining there in clusters at the bottom. How- 
ever this latter drcnmstance may be, their retreat 
into old walls is too well authenticated to remain a 
doubt at present. The difficulty, therefore, is to 
•cc»uAt fdr this difference in these animalB, thus 
vanouflly preparing to encounter the winter. It 
Was supposed that in some of them the blood might 
lose its motion by the cold, and that thus they were 
rendered torpjd by the severity of the season ; but 
M. Boffon having placed- many of this tribe in an 
ice-hothe, found that the same cold by which their 
blood was congealed w^ fatal to the animal; it 
remainfl, ther^fcyfe, a doa^' to this hour iirhethtB 
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tiuxe nmy not bs. a species of -sm^'(n> to all 
external appearante like the rest, but d^ei^ndy 
formed within, so, as to fit th^ for .a state of in* 
sensibility, dnrihg tbe winter here. It vMs suggested* 
indeed, tiiat tbe st^allows foutid thus torpid ifere 
sacb only as were too weak toundertiike.the migra* 
iioD, or we're batfcbed too jate to join the. general 
conroy ; but it was upon Ibesethat M. Buffon Jried 
bis experiment ; it was these tbat 'died nnder UsA 
opieratioh. 

- TbuB there are seme birds which by ftiigratinif 
idakd an. habitation of every part of the earth; but 
in igcnerd every ciftnafe has biMs peculiar to itself: 
[The fiEathered inbabitants cX the tonperiat^ zone arA 
Inttittlel'f^tirlrablefw the beauty i^ Iheii- plumage ; 
Imt then Use: aiiaUer kinds n^be np for this defect 
'by tbe-mdody of^tbeic vfrices. Thf^ birds of the 
torrid zonesre very bright and vivid in tiieir colours ; 
bnt they have screaming voices, or are tottdly silent. 
The fHgid zone, pn tbe other band, where the 
Mas alioQod with fi^b, are stocked with birds of 
^ «)qaatiQ kind, in ranch greatei: plenty than in 
£nFope; aAd these ai<e generally dodied with a 
itarinier cdat of feathers ; or tbey have large quan- 
tities ■of fat lyin^ und^neatii the elcin, wbich serves 
to defend. tUem from tite T%onrs of the cliiiate. 

In all colintriea, however, birds are a more long- 
Iive(l clais of ariimals than the qiiadruped^ ot insects 
of ^e sa^ne climate. The life «f man himself is 
but short, when compared ta what some <^ them 
enjoy, it. is said that, swans have been known t» 
live three bundred years : gefcs^ are often seen to 
Uve fourscore, while linnets, and other little bird^ 
though imprisocied in cages, are often found t» 
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ntAth foiiiitocn or fiftceea. How birds, irbose a^ . 
o£ perfection is much more tarly than that of 
(^fAdnipeds, dKHild yet live conparatirely ao much 
longer, is not easily to be accounted for ; perfaap% 
Bfi tiieir booea axe lighter, and more porous -ihan 
tlnae of quadrupeds, there are fewer bbstnictiont 
ie ihe animal machine ; and Nature, Uius finding 
more room for the operations of life, it is carried ob 
to a greater extent. 

All birds in general are less than quadrupeds ; 
timt is,' the greatest of one class fer sarpass the 
greatest of the other in magnitude. The ostrichj 
which is the greatest of birds, bean no proporUon 
to the elephant; and the smallest bumming- bird, 
which is the least of the class, is still fer more 
minute than the moose. la these the extremities of 
Nature are plainly discernible ; and ■ in formipg 
them she appears to have been doubtful in her operas 
tions ; the ostrich, seemingly covered with hair, 
and incapable of flight, making near approadies to 
the quadruped class ; while the humming-bird, of 
the size of an humble bee, and with a fluttering 
motion, seems nearly allied to the insect. 

These extremities of this class are rather objectf 
of . human curiosity than utility: it is' Ibe .middle 
order of birds which man has taken care to propagate 
and maintain. Of those which he has taken under 
his protection, and which administer to his plea- 
sures or necessities, the greatest number seem crea- 
tures of bis formation. The variety of climate tO 
which he consigns them> the food with which he 
supplies them, and the purposes for which he em- 
ploys them, produce amazing varieties, bothiothnr 
colours, shape, magnitude, and the taate of theit 
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Haifa. WHd 1>irds ate, fcv the :raoBt/'^(rt; -bf^tfaie 
aiDQ magnitude and shape; ihey etitl'lceep' the 
prints of pntneval nature strong upon them ; «x* 
cept in a few they generally maintain their very 
oidonr: but it ia (^berwise wttll .domestic aniinala'; 
tfaey <<diaDge at the will of man— i^ the tame pigeon^ 
i»r instance, it is aaid that they can be hred to a 
feather. 

As we are thus capable of ,in0uenciag their form 
and colour, so also it is firequmt to see eqoal in* 
vtances of our influencing their habitudes, appetites} 
and passions. . The cock, for instance, isartiftciaUy 
-formed into that conrage and activity which be is 
seen to possess ; and taany birds testify a strong at' 
'tachment totbe hand that-feeds them ; how &rthey 
are capable -of instruction, is manifest to those who 
have the care of hawks. But a stiU more sniprisiag 
iastanee tif this, was seen some time ago in London : 
a: canary bird was taught to pick up the letteiy 
-of the aJpfaabet, at the word of comroand, jo as 
ta spall any punon's name in company ; and this 
^Hx little aaimal did by motions iirom its master; 
-which were imperceptible to every other spectator. 
.Upon the whole, however, they are inferior, to 
quadrupeds in docility ; and seem more mechansoally 
:>fi^eUed fay kH the power of instinct. - 



' Of the Division vf BrHU. 

J. HOUGH birds are fitted for sporting in air, yet 
>U4h^ find tbair food'Up<»i theiurface of 1fa» earth, 
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there seAms a miety eapM to die MeMtat aliiotofll 
with vi4ilcli it tends to sopply tbem. Tfae flat and 
Inrning desert, the rocky diff, the extensive itxn 
the stormy ocean, as well as the pleasinf; landscape^ 
have all Uieir peculiar inhabitants. The most ob> 
TioDfl dirtinctton ^refore of birds. Is into those that 
live by fend, and those that Kve by water ; or, m 
<rther words, into land birds, and waterfowl. 

' It is* no dittcah matter to distingaish land from 
water fovri, by the 1^ and tees. AlllatidUrds 
have their toes divided, witbout any meihbeane or 
web between them ; and their legs aod feet etrvc 
them for the purposes of running, .grbspihg, ot 
dimbing. On the other hand, water ioyii hare 
their Ifegs knd feet formed fin- the pdtfioaea of 
wading in Water, or sTnmming dn its seV^ce. In 
those that wade^ tfa« legs are ubnally long and 
nakfed; in those that swim, the. toes afe webfafnl 
togei&er; as we see Td the foet ef a gdose, which 
serve, like oars, to drive therii fbrwftrd v^idi greats 
vdbdty. : Tfae formation, therefore, of land and 
water foA^, is as (Uktinct as their Ipabrts ; aiM 
NaMre herself seems to offer ns this «brioas iavOi- 
butioii, la methodizing animals of ^e f^tibereS 
creation. 

However, a distin<iiten so comp^en'sive goes 
but a short way in illustrating the different tribes of 
so numerous a class. The number of birds already 
known, amounts to Aearly three thousand ; and 
every person who turns his mind to these kinds of 
punuits, is every day adding to the catalogue. It 
is not enough, therefore, to be able to diBtinguish a 
had Avm a whta-^^wl ; much mo^e U etiHYd^nil-ed : 
to be able to diatingiiith the ^fierent kinds of ^nnb 
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from each other ; and even the varieties in the same 
kifld, when they happen to o0er. This certainly a 
a work of great difficulty ; aod perhaps the attain- 
ment will not repay the labour. The sensible part 
of mankind will not withdraw all their ftttentton 
from ^ore important pursuits^ to giye it entirely 
up to what promises to repay them only with aYcry 
confined species of amu^ment. Id my distribution 
of birds, therefore,. I will follow Linneas in the 
first sketch of his system ; and then leave him, to 
follow the most natural distinctions, in enumerating 
the different kinds that admit of a history, or requirB 
a description. 

/ LintLonis divides all birds into six classes : namely, 
into birds of the rapacious kind, birds of the pie . 
kind, birds of the poultry kind, birds of the yarrow 
land, birds of the ducft kind, and birds of the crtBtG 
kind. The four first comprehend the various kiuda 
of land birds ; the two last, those that bdong to the 
water. 

Birds of the rapaeious kind constitute that class 
of carnivorous fowl that live by rapine. He distin- 
guishes them by their beak, which is hocked, 
strong, and notched at the point; by. their legs, 
which are short and muscular, and made for the 
purposes of tearing ; by their toes, which are strong 
and knobbed; and their talons, which are shaip 
and crooked ; by the make of their body, which is 
muscular ; and their flesh, which is. impure : nor 
Eu« they less known by their food, vrbich connsts 
eottrely of flesh; their stomaoh, which is mem- 
braneous ; and their manners, which are fierce aod 
cniel. . 
. Biids of the pie kind hare the biU di&ring from ■ 
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the former: as in those it resembled a hook, 
destined for tearing to piecee ; in these it resemblei 
a wedge, fitted for the purpose of cleaTing. Their 
legs are formed short and strong for walking ; their 
body is slender and impure, and their food miscel- 
laneous. They nestle in trees, and the male, feeds 
the female during the time of incubation. 

Birds of the poultry kind have the bill a little 
convex, for the purposes of gatheiing their food. 
The upper chap bangs over the lower ; their bodies 
are fiit and muscular, and their flesh white and pure. 
They live upon grain, which is moistened in the 
crop. They make their nest on the ground, with* 
o«t art ; they lay many eggs, and use promiscuous 
venery. 

Birds of the sparrow kind comprehend all that 
beuitiful and vocal class that adorn our fields and 
groves, and gratify every sense in its turn. Their 
bills may be compared to a forceps that catches 
hold : tlieir legs are formed for hopping along ; 
their bodies are tender ; pure in such as feed upon 
grain, impure in such as live upon insects. They 
hve chiefly in trees; their nests are artificially made, 
and their amoars are observed with connubial 
fidelity. 

Birds of the duek kind use their bill as a kind of 
strainer to their food ; it is smooth, covered with a 
diiu, and nervous at the' point. Their legs are 
short, and their feet formed for swinnmg, the toes 
being webbed together. Their body is fat, io- 
eUning to rancidity. They live in waters, and 
«faiefly build their nests upon iaad. 

With respect to the order of birds that belong to 
tiM waters, those of tbo crane himl have the bill 
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formed for the pui-pose of searching and examining 
tfae bottom of pools : their legs are lon^^ and formed 
for wading : their toes are not webbed ; their 
thighs are half naked ; their body is slender, and 
covered with a very thin skin ; their tail is short, 
and their flesh savoury. They live in lakes upon 
animalsj and they chiefly build their nests upon the 
ground. 

Such is the division of Linnaeus, with respect to 
this class of animals ,- and at flrst sight it appears 
natural and comprehensive. But we must not be 
deceived by appearances : the student, who should 
imagine he was making a progress in the history of 
Nature, while he was only thus making arbitrary 
distributions, would be very much mistaken. 
Should he come to enter deeper into this naturalist's 
plan, he would find birds the moat unlike in nature 
thrown together into the same class ; and And 
animals joined^ that entirely differ in climate, in 
faabftudes, in manners, in shape, colonring, and size. 
In such a distribution, for instance, he would And 
the humming-bird and the raven, the rail and the 
ostrich, joined in the same family. If when he asked 
wbat sort of a creature was the humming-bird, he 
were told that it was in the same class with the 
eanrion crow, would he not think himself imposed ■ 
upon ? In such a case, the only way to form any idea 
of the aninrrf\vhoBe history he desires to know, is 
to see it ; and that curiosity very few' have an op- 
portunity of gratifyfng. 'The 'niimber of birds is 
BO great, that it might 'exhaust the patience not 
onfy of the^ writer, but the reader, to examine 
tfaent all: in the present' ccmfined undertaking it 
wouH certainly be impoMihle. I will therefore now 
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attach myself to a more natural me^od : and, still 
l(eeping the general division of Linnseus before me, 
£nter into some description of the most noted, or 
the most worth knowing. 

Under one or other class, as I shall treat them, 
the reader will probably find all the species, and all 
the varieties that demand his curiosity. When the 
leader of any tribe is described, and its history 
known, it will give a very tolerable idea of all the 
species contained under it. It is true, the reader 
will not thus have his knowledge ranged under such 
precise distinctions; nor can he be able to say, 
with such fluency, that the rail is of the ostrich class ; 
but, what is much more material, he will have a 
tolerable history of the bird he desires to know, 
or at least of that which most resembles it in 
nature. 

However, it may be proper to apprize the reader 
that he Vrill not here find his curiosity satisfied, as in 
some of the former volumes, where we often took 
M. Buffon for our guide. Those who have hitherto 
written the natural history of birds, have in general 
been contented with telling their qames, or describ- 
ing their toes or their plumage. Itmnstoflen there- 
fore happen, that instead of giving the history of a 
bird, we must be content to entertain the reader 
with merely its description. I will therefore divide 
the following history' of birds, with Linnaus, into 
six parts : in the first of which I will give such as 
Brisson has ranged among Uie rapacious birds; next 
those of the pie kind : and thus go on through the 
succeeding classes, till I finish with those of the 
duck kind. Bat before I enter upon a systematic 
detail, I will beg leave to give the history of three 
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or four birds, that do not well range in any system. 
These, from their great size are snfficiently distin- 
guishable froni the reai; and, from their incapacity 
of flying, lead a life a good deal differing from the 
rest of the feathered creation: The birds I mean 
are the Ostrich, the Cassowary, the Emu, the Dodo, 
and the Solitaire. 



CHAP. IV. 



77ie Oatrick. 

In beginning with the feathered tribe, the first 
animal that offers seems to unite the class of qua- 
drupeds and of birds in itself. While it has the 
general outline and properties of a bird, yet it re- 
tains many of the marks of the quadruped. In 
appearance the ostrich resembles the camel, and is 
almost as tall ; it is covered with a plumage that 
resembles hair much more nearly than feathers, and 
its internal parts bear as near a similitude to those 
df the quadruped as of the bird creation. It may 
be considered, therefore, as an animal made to fill 
up that cbdrih hiMiature v(4rich separates one class 
of beings '^om another. 

The osti^h is the largest of all birds. Travellers 
affirm that niey are seen as tall as a man on horse- 
back ; and even some of those that ' have beea 
brought into England were above seven feet high. 
The bead knd bill somewhat resemble those of a 
duck ; and the neck may be likened to that of a 
svran, but that it is much longer ; the legs and 
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thighs ree^mble those of a hen; though the whole 
appearance bears a strong; resemhiance to that of a 
^met. But to be more particular: it is usually 
seven feet Ugh from the top of the head to the 
groun<l; hut from tht back it is only four ; so that 
the head and neck are above thtee feet long. From 
the top of the head to the rump, Avhen the neck is 
stretched out in a right line, it is six feet long, and 
the tail is about a foot more. One of the wings^ 
without .the feathers, is a foot and a half; and 
being stretched out, with the feathers, is three 
feet. 

The plumage is much alike in all; that is, gene- 
rally black and white ; though some of them are 
s^id to be gxey. The greatest feathers .^re tt the 
e:(tremitie8 of the wingjs and tBiU and tho largeatare 
generaUy white. The nest ^ow i^biack aud white ; 
and of die sii^all feathers, on the h^c^ 9«d hftUy, 
some are white and others bJack- There are no 
feathers on the sides, nor yet on the thighs, nor under 
th? wings. The lower part of the neck, about bulf 
way, is covered with stiU smaller feathers than those 
om the belly find hack ; and those, like the former^ 
also are of different colours. 

All these feathers are of the same kind, and pecu- 
hw to the ostrich ; fw other birds bftve several sorts, 
some of which are soft and downy, and af^iers hard 
and strong. Ostrich feaUiera ar« almo?^ all aa soft 
as down. Being utterly unfit to se^ve ^i^ animal fbr 
%ing', and: still le^ aidapted to. he a. proper defence 
against external injury. The feathers of o4her birds 
bare the wehs broader on one wlc thas ttia other, 
but those of the ostrich. hav« tfteij; ^nflt exactly ia 
the roidifle^ The upper part ctiE the hmd sod neck 
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4tre eaveted with Ayety fine dear white hair, that 
chines likes the bristles of a bog; and in some 
places Uiere are small tufts of it, consisting of abotit 
4welve hairs, which grow from a single shaft about 
^bt thickness of a pin. 

At the end of each wing, there is a kind of spur 
almoetlike the quill of a porcupine. It is an inch 
long, being hollow and of a horny substance. 
There are two of these on each wing ; the largest 
Af which is at tbe eiftremity of the bone of the 
wing, itnd tbe other a foot lower. The neck seems 
to be more slender in -proportion to>lliat of other 
birds, from its not being* furnished with feothen. 
The ikin in this part isof a livid flesh'oHottr, which 
some improperly would ha»e to be Wue. The bill 
is sbort atvd pointed, Bn4 iwo inches amV s half at 
tbe beginning. The esternal form <lftHe«ye-is like 
that of a man, the tfpper eye-lid beingadorn^ mth 
eye-lashes, which are long^er thah (hose on the Hd 
.bek)w: The tongue is ainall, lerf Short, and coM- 
posed of cartilages, ligaments, and membranes, 
itltermixed with fleshy fibres. In some in is about' 
an nieb long, and very thick at the bottom. In 
others it is bat half an inch, being a little forked at 
tbe end. ' • ' 

Tbe thighs are rery fleshy and large, being 
covered with a white skin, inclining to redness, and 
wrinkled in the manner of a net, whose meshes will 
admit the «nd of a finger. Some bate very small 
fetrtbers here and there on the thighs ; and others 
agkin have neither feathers nor wrinkles. Wlttt 
are called tbe tegs of birdSj in this -are cotered before 
with large sealed. The end of the foot ie cWen, 
and has two very large toetr, which, like the 1^, are 
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covered vriih scales. These toes ajce; of .unequal 
wzeB. The largest, which is on the inside, is seven 
inches long, including the clawj which, is near three 
fourths of ait inch in length, and almost as broad. 
The other toe is butfour inches long, and is without 
■a -claw. 

The internal parts of this animal are formed with 
no less surprising peculiarity. At the tap of the 
breast, under tbfe skin, the fat is two inches thit^ ; 
and on the fore-part of the belly it is as bard as sn^, 
and about two inches and a half thick in some 
places. It has two distinct stoinacbs. The first, 
which is lowermost, in its natural situation some- 
-what resembles the crop in other birds ; but it is 
considerably larger than the other stomach, and is 
furnished with strong muscular fibres, as well circular 
as longitudinal. The second stomach, or gizzard, 
has outwardly the shape of the stomach of a man ; 
'end upon opening is always found filled with a 
variety of discordant substances; hay, grass, barley, 
beans, bones^ and stones, some of which exceed in 
size a pallet's egg. The kidneys are eight inches 
long and two broad, and differ from those of other 
birds in not being divided into lobes. The heart 
and lungs are separated by a midriff, as in qua- 
drupeds ; and'the parts of generation also bear a very 
strong resemblance and analogy. 

Such is the structure of this animal, forming the 
shade that unites birds and quadrupeds ; and from 

' this structure its habits and manners are entirely 
peculiar. It is a native only of the torrid regions- 

'Of Africa, and has long been celebrated by. those 
who have had occasion to mention the animals of 
that region. Its flesh is pros^ijied in Scripture «i 
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Unfit to be eaten ; and nMwt d Uie ancient writen 
Scribe it es well known in their times, take the 
race of the elephant, it is tntDsmitted down without 
mixture ; and baa never been known to. breed out 
of that country whidi fint produced 'it. It leemi 
fonoed to live among the sandy and burning deaerti 
of the torrid zone ; and, as in some meuure it owea 
-its birth tp their genial influence,' so it sekloai 
migrates into tracts more mild or more.fertile. Ab 
.that is the peculiar country of the elephant,., the 
rhinoceros^ and camel, so it may readily be lup* 
■posed capable of affording a retreat to the ostrich. . 
They inhabit from preference the most .solitary and ■ 
.borrid deserts, where there are few vegetables to 
-c^he the sur&ce of tbe earth, and where the rain 
-aeripr comes to refresh it/ The Arabians assert 
-that the ostrich never drinks ; and the place of its 
-habitation seems to confirm the assertion. In these 
-formidable regions, ostriches are seen in large flodc^i 
which to the distant spectator appear like- a regi- 
ment of cavalry, and have often alarmed a whole 
.caravan. There is no desert, how barren soever^ 
but what is capable of supplying these animals 
.with provision ; they eat almost every .thing ; and 
.Ibese barren tracts are thus doubly grateful, as they 
afford both food and security. The ostrich is of all 
other animals the most voracious. It will devour 
.leather, grass, hair, iron, stones, or any thing that is 
-given. Nor are its powers of digestion less in such 
thiiigs as are digestible. Those substances which 
Uie coats of the stomach cannot soften, pass whole ; 
so that glass, stones, or iron, are excluded in the 
form in which they were devoured. AH metals, 
indeM, which are svrallowed % any animal, lose 
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apart of their weight, and often the extrfimitiei of 
^ir figure^ from the action of the jaices of the 
atoaiach upon (fac^ tar&ce. A qoartci: pistole, 
wbi(^ was avmHorrcd by a duck, knt leveo grain* 
«f Hi vreigbt in the gizzard before it waa voidedj 
and it i> probable ttiat a stiU greater dimiDOlion of 
weight woM happen in the stomadi of an ostrich ; 
considered ni ti^ light,, tberefm-e, this animal nnj 
be said to digest iron ; but sach sabstancei seldoM 
leaiaii long enough in the ftomach of any anlmsd 
to andergo m tec^os a dissohition. Hoivever this 
be» the ostrich ew^otra almost every thing pce- 
seated to it YVliether this be from the necessity 
mhkib sandier bhrda are under of picjiiag up gravel 
to- keep the coats of their riomacfa annder, or wlie~ 
ther it be fitu a want of distinguishing by the taate 
irhaL substances arc fit and what incapable of diges- 
tion; certain it isy that in the ostridt.dt»ected by 
Kanl:^ there appeared soch a qaantity of heteio- 
geneona substances^ that it was Wonderfiil how any 
aniiqal coeld digest such an overcharge of noorisb- 
ment Valisnieri also found the first stMnadi 
filled with a quantity of incongraoos substances; 
grass, nuts, cords, stones, glass, brass, copper^ 
iron, tia, lead, and wood; a piece of stone was 
Sound among the rest that weighed more than a 
pound. He saw oae of these animals that was 
killed by devouring a quantity of qaick-line. It 
wmld seem that the ostrich is oUiged to fill up the 
gnat c^xicity trf ibi stomach in order to be at ease ; 
but tbal nutritious substances not occurring, it pours 
in wfntever ofliera to supply the void. 

In their native deserts, however, it is probrirfe 
they fire cjiieQy upon mgetaUea, whcne they kad 
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an iDf^ensive and seeial life ; the msle, as Theve^ 
not Buares ua, assorting with tiie female with cod- 
Dubial fidelity. They are said lobe wry utiiicfa in- 
eUned to vatvry ; and the make of the puts in 
both sexe« Beetns to coafirm the report. It. is 
pri^bie also they copulate, Itlx other iMpda, by 
comprnsion ; and they lay vety large eggs, mmm 
of tbem being above five indhes ia di«nketer, «Ad 
weigtung above fifteen pounds. These eglps have 
a very bard shell, soaewhet letenbling thoac of the 
crocodile, exc&pt tbayt thwe of (bet laiter ara leat^aiid 
roBnder. 

The BcasoB for kying d«peild» on the eUmMe 
vrbere the anioufcl iivbted. In the northeni partsdf 
Africa, tbiB seasoprM 4tboiit the begifiniDg of Julty; 
in the Bouib, it Hf- ajboat the latter end of Deceiaher. 
These birds are very prolific, and lay generally firou 
fiw^y Uy fifty tggi ai one clutch. It has beeo com- 
KHwIy repotted tbet the femaled^MMtte tbev in the 
laed; and, coveting tbem op^ loaves tbcm-to be 
haU^hed by the heat of the elivate, aiad tbMperpiito 
tite yenng to sbiftlor themidvea. Very little of thii 
however is trae : na hi rd has « stronger affection fot 
her yowag thasi Ae oekricb, raw nose Watches her 
egg« with greater (rasidiuty. h hi^^ens, indeed^ in 
&o9e hot (^matira, that there ia less neceaiity lor the 
eentinual iacwbatiwt of the female ; and ahe nere 
frequently leav^ her egga, wiikh are in no fnr 
ef betag chifl«d by the weather : but though ahe 
sometofnes fonakes tbcn> by day, ahe always careAitt)* 
broods over them by night ; and Kolben, whe- Hu 
seen greal nomben. ef tlMto attiieC^ a£ Geod 
Hojpe, affiMH that tbey sit on Aeir egga like other 
birda, aitd that lb» n^ aad fiannle tohe bis oSs9 
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by turns, as he had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing. Nor is it more true what is said of their foTBak- 
iag their young after they are excluded the shell. 
On the contrary, the young ones are not even able 
to walk for several days after they are hatched^ 
During this time, the old ones are very assiduous in 
supplying them with grass, and very careful to 
drfend them from danger : nay, they encounter 
every danger in their defence. It was a way of 
taking them'among the ancients, to plant a number 
of sharp stakes round the ostrich's nest in her 
absence, upon which she pierced herselfat her return. 
The young, when brought forth, are of an ash colour 
the first year, and are covered with feathers all over. 
Bnt in time these feathers drop ; and those parts 
which are covert' assume a different and more 
becoming plumage. ■ 

The beauty of a part of this plumage, particu- 
larly the long feathers that compose the wings and 
tail, is the chief reason that man has been so active 
in pursuing this harmless bird to its deserts, and 
hunting it with no small degree of expence and 
labour. The ancients used those plumes in their 
helmets; the ladies of the East make them an orna- 
ment in their dress ; and among ns, our undertakers 
and our fine genflemeiT still make use of them to 
decorate their hearses and their hats. Those feathers 
which are plucked from the animal while alive are 
much more valued than those taken when dead, the 
latter being dry, light, and subject to be worm- 
eaten. 

Besides the value of their plumage, some of the 
savage nations of Africa hunt them also for their 
Qeah ; which they consider as a dainty. They some- 
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times also breed these birds tame to eat the young 
ones, of which the female is said to be the greatest 
delicacy. Some nations have obtained the name of 
Struthophagi, or ostrich-eaters^ from their peculiar 
fondness for this food ; and even the Romans them- 
selves vrere not averse to it. Aptcius gives us a re- 
ceipt for making sauce for the ostrich ; and Helioga- 
balus is noted for having dressed the brains of six 
hundred ostriches in one dish ; for it was his custom 
never to eat but of one dish in a day, but that was 
an expensive one. Even among the Europeans 
powj the egga of the ostrich are said to be vrell tasted, 
and extremely nourishing; but they are too scarce 
to be fed upon, although* single egg be a sufficient 
entertainment for eight men. 

As the spoils of the ostrich are thus valuable, it is 
not to be wondered at that men has become thar 
most assiduous pursuer. For this purpose, the Ara- 
bians train up their best and fleetest horses, and hunt 
the ostrich still in view. < Peibaps,': of all other vari- 
eties of the chace, this, though the most laborious, 
is-yet the most entertaining. As soon ag the hunter 
comes within sight of his prey he puts on his horse 
wiUi a gentle gallop, bo as to keep the ostrich still 
in sight ; yet not so as to terrify him from the plain 
into the mountains. Of all known animals that 
make use of their legs in running, the ostrich is by 
far the swiftest : upon observing himself therefore 
pursued at a distance^ he begins to run at first but 
gently ; either insensible of his clanger, or sure of 
escaping. In this situation he somewhat resembles 
a man at full speed ; his wings, Uke two arms, keep 
working with a motion correspondent to that of his 
legs ; and his speed would very soon snatch him from. 
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the view of hia pursuers, but, unfortunately for the 
•illy creature, instead of going off in a direct line, 
he takes his course jn circles ; while the hunters still 
make a small course within, relieve each other, 
meet him at unexpected turns, and keep him thus 
still employed, still followed, for two or three days 
together. At last, spent with fatigue and femine, 
and finding all power of escape impossible, he en- 
deavours to hide himself from those enemies he 
cannot avoid, and covers hie head in the sand, or the 
fint thicket be meets. Sometimes, however, he at- 
tempts to &ce bis pursuers ; and, though in general 
the most gentle animal in nature, when driven to ' 
desperation he defends himself with his beak, his 
wings, and his feet. Such is the force of bis motion, 
that a man 'Woatd' be utterly anaUe to withstand him 
in the shock. 

Thfr Stmthophagi have another method of takrng 
this bird ; they cover themselves with an ostrich's 
skin, and passing up an arm through the neck,'thQS 
counterfeit all the nMtions<of this animal. By thia 
artifice they approach the ostrich, which becomes an 
easy prey. He is sometimes also taken by dogs and 
nets : hut the most usual way is that mentioned above. 

When the Arabians have thus taken an ostrich, 
they cut its throat, and makmg a ligature below the 
opicning, they shake die bird, as one would rinse a 
banrel; then taking off the ligature, there runs out 
from the wound in the throat a considerable quantFty 
of Mood mised with the fht of the animal ; and tbi* 
is mmidered as tmt: of their greatest dainties. They 
nest flay the bird ; and of the skin, which n strong 
md thi<A, sometimes make a kind fff vest, which 
amwers the purposes of a cuirass and a bucktet. 
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There are others who, more compassionate or 
more provident, do not kill th^r captive, but endea- 
vonr to tame it, for the purposes ,of supplying those 
feathers which are in so great request. The inha- 
bitants of Dara and Lybia breed up whole flocks 
of tbem, and they are tamed with very little trouble. 
. But it is not for their feathers alone that they are 
prized in this domestic .state; they are often ridden 
upon, and used as horses. Moore assures us, that 
at Joar he saw a man travelling upon an ostrich ; 
and Adanson asserts that, at the factory of Podore, 
he bad two ostriches, which were then young, the 
strongest of which ran swifter than the best English 
racer, althoa^ he carried two negroes on his back. 
As soon as the animal perceived that it was loaded, 
it set off running with all its force, and made several 
circuits round the village ; till at leogUi Uw people 
were obliged to stop it by barring tip the way. 
How far this strength and swiftness may be useful 
to mankind, even in a polished state, is a matter 
that perhaps deserves, inquiry. Posterity may avail 
themsdves of this creature's abilities; and riding 
upon an ostrich may one day become the fiivourite; 
as it most certainly is the swiftest mode of con< 
veyance. 

The parts of this animal are said to be oonvertiUe 
to many salutary purposes in medicine. The fat is 
said to be emollient and relaxing ; that while it re- 
laxes the teudons, it fcvtifies the nervous system, 
and being applied to the region of the loins, it abates 
the pains of the stone in the kidneys. The shell of 
the egg powdered, and given in proper quantities, 
is said te be useful in promotiog urine, and dissolving 
the stone in the bUdder. The siibitattce of the 
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egg itself IS thought to be peculiarly nourishing : 
however, Galen, in tpentiontng this, asserts, that the 
eggs of hens and pheasants are good to be eaten i 
those of geese and ostriches are the worst of all.* 



3ftc Mmu. 

Of this bird, which many caJithe American Os- 
trich, but little is certainly known. It is an inhabi- 
tant of the New Continent ; and the travellers who 

[ • When the ostrich mnB, aaya Thumberg, it has a proud and 
haughty ]ook; and even when in extreme distregB, never appears 
in great haste, especially if the wind is with it. Its wings are fre- 
quently of material use in aiding its escape ; for when the wind 
blorfs in the direction that it is pursuing, it always flaps them. 
In this case the snifiest horse cannot overtake it, but if the 
weather be hot, and there be no wind, or if it has by any accident 
lost a wing, the difficulty of outrunning it is not so great. 
' Adjoining to the iiett are always placed a certain itundier of 
eggs which the birds do not sit upon. These, it is affirmed, are 
designed for the nourishment of the future young. M. Le Vaillant 
found a female ostrich on a nest containing thirty-two egge ; and 
at a little distance, twelve other eggs were arranged, each hi a 
■eparate cavity. He remained near the place some time, and saw 
three other females come and alternately ait on the nest, each sitting 
for about a quarter of an hour, and then giving place to another, 
who while she was waiting, sat close by the side of her whom she 
was to succeed. So delicate are these birds with respect to their 
eggs, that if they are touchedbyanyperson during their ^Mence, 
they not only immediately discover it by the scent, but trample to 
pieces all that remain in the nest. The Africans are therefore very 
careful when they take away part of the eggs, not to touch them 
with their hands, but push them oat of the nest with long sticks: 
In the eggs are sometimes found a number of small hard pebbles.} 
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Inn mentioned it, feeom to have been more- solici* 
tous in proving its affinity to- the ostrich than iii 
describing those peculiarities which distinguish it 
froqi all others of the feathered creation. 

It is chiefly found in Guiana, along the banks oC 
the Oroonpko, in the ; inland [Mrovinces of BrasU' 
ftnd Chili, and the vast forests that border on the 
mouth of the river Plata. Many other parts of South 
America were known to have them ; but as men 
multiplied, these large and timorous birds either fell 
Veneath their superior power, or Bed frcnn their 
Ticinily. 

The Emu, though not so large as the ostrich, is 
only second to it in magnitude. It ia by much the 
largest bird in the New Continent ; and is generally 
foand to be six feet high, measuring from its head 
to the ground. Its legs are three feet long; audits 
t^igh is near as thick as that of a man. The toer 
differ from those of the ostrich ; as there are three in' 
the American bird, and but two in the former. Its 
neck is long, its head small, and the bill flatted, like 
that of the ostrich ; but, in all other respects, it more 
resembles a cassowary, a large bird to be described 
hereafter. The form of the body appears round, the 
wings are short, and entirely unfitted for flying, and 
it wants a tail. ' It is covered from the back and 
romp with long feathers which fall backward, and- 
coyer the anus : these feathers are grey upon the 
back, and white on the belly. It goes very swiftly, 
and seems assisted in its motion by a kind of tuber- 
cle behind, like a heel, upon which, on plain 
ground, it treads very securely ; in its course it uses 
a very odd kind of actipn, lifUng up one wing, which- 
it keeps elevated for 9 time ; . tiU^ letting it drop, it, 
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lifts dp the odier' "Wliat fte bird's iobjtotitfh infty 
be in thus keeping only one wing up, is not easy 
to discover; whetiier it makes use of this as a sail to 
eatch the wind, or whether as a rudder to tarn its 
course, in order to aroid the arrows of the Indians, 
yet remains to be ascertained : however this be, the 
emn runs with such a swiftness that the fleetest dog* 
are thrown out in the pursuit. One of them, finding 
itself surrounded by the hunters, darted among the 
dogs with such fftry that they made way to avoid its 
rage ; and it escaped, by its amazing velocity, in 
safety to the mountains. 

As this bird is but little known, so travellers have 
given a loose to their imaginations in describing' 
some of its actions, which they were conscioiis could 
not be easily contradicted. This animal, says Nie- 
renberg, is very peculiar inthehatching of itsyoiing. ' 
The male compels twenty or thirty of the females to 
lay their eggs in one nest ; he then, when they have 
done laying, chases them away, and places bim- 
«clf upon the eggs; however, he takes the singular^ 
precaution of laying two of the number aside, whicK 
he does not sit upon. When the young ones come 
forth, these two eggs are addled; which the male 
having fweseen, breaks one, and then another, 
upon which muhitQdes of fiies are found to settle ; - 
and these supply the young brood with a suffi-' 
ciency of provision, till they are able to shift for 
themselves. 

On the other hand. Wafer asserts, that he has 

seen great quantities of this animal'^ eggs on the 

desert shores, nortii of the river Plata ,' where they. 

were buried in the sand> in order to be hatched by 

- the -heat of the climate. Both thUy as vrell aa th* 
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]kKcediti^ Mcount, may be floubied': BaditismeBra 
ptvibablc that tt vng Ae crocodile'a eg^ wfaicli 
Wafer had seen, whieh are unddvbtedly hatched in 
that manner. 

When the yoDtig odes are batcHec^ thsy arc &t 
miliar and follow the firet person they moet. I have 
been foHowetTmyielf, says Wafer, by nahy ofthesift 
young ostriches ; which, at first; areexti^raetybarm- 
tess and aiirtpte : but as they grow older, they become 
more cunnings anddistrustful ; arid ntii so swift, tfaitf 
ft gveyfaound can icarcely overtake then: Thcii* 
fiesfc, in g*eaerat, i» good to be eaten; otpeeMly if 
they be yoang. h would be no diflftenit matter to 
rear up flocia o4 theae atiimali tarae, particularly aa 
they are nainrally so &miKar ; and they mi^kt bo 
found to answer domestic purposes, like the hen or 
(Im tBtkey. Theif raaiMenance could not be cjl- 
piftiwive, if, as NarbORK^ says, they liv« entirdj* 
' upon gneu. 

CHAP. vr. 

7%e Caasowary. 

X HB CaBtomtrj k a Krd which was firflt faraugtit 
into Earope by the Dutch, from Java, itt tbe East 
Indies in which part of the worid it is only ta ba 
feond. Next to the preceding, it t« tbe lai^est and 
heaviest of the festheried species. 

The Cassowary, tbo^;^ not so brge as the form»'^ 
yet appeurs more bulby to the eye ; its body beio^ 
BCBrly equal, and its neck and l«ga iaa«h thicloee • 
and strmigflriii propprtitHi ,- this conformation gives 
it an air of strength a&d force, fvhich the fleirceneav 
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and singularity of its countenance conspire to rendtf 
formidable. It is five feet andahalf long, from the 
point of the bill to the extremity of the claws. The 
legs are tvro feet and a half high, from the belly to 
the end of the claws. The heed and neck together 
ere a foot and a half; and the largest toe, including 
the claw, is five inches long. The claw alone of 
the least toe is three inches and a half in length. 
The wing is so small, that it does not appear ; it 
being hid under the feathers of the back. In other 
birds, a part of the feathers serve for flight, and are 
different from those that serve for merely covering ; 
but in the cassowary, all the feathers are of the same 
kind, and outwardly of the same colour. They are 
generally double; having two long shafts, which 
grow out of a short one, which is fixed in the skin. 
Those that are double . are always of an unequal 
length ; for some are fourteen inches long, particu- 
larly on the rump ; while others are not above three. 
The beards that adorn the stem or shaft are from 
about half way to the end, very long, and as thick 
as a horse-hair, without being subdivided into 
fibres. The stem .or shaft is flat, Bhining, black, and 
knotted below ; and from each knot there proceeds 
B beard : likewise, the beards at the end of the large 
feathers are perfectly black ; and towards the root 
of a grey tawny colour ; shorter, more soft, and 
throwing out fine fibres, like down ; so that nothing 
appears except the ends, which are hard and black ; 
because the other part, composed of down, is quite 
covered. There are feathers on thejhead and neclr;', 
* but they are so short, and thiiily sown, that the 
bird's skin appears naked, except towards the hinder 
part of the hea4. wbere they are a little IoDgec> 
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The fathers which fiddrn the rump are extremely 
thick ; but do not differ, in other respects, ft-om the 
Test, excepting their being longer. The wings, 
when they are deprived of their feathers, are but 
three Inches long ; and the feathers are like those 
on other parts of the body. The ends of the wings 
are adorned with five prickles of different lengths 
and thickness^ which bend like a bow: these are 
hollow from the roots to the very points,- having 
only that slight substance within, which all quilb 
are known to have. The longest of these prickles is 
' eleven inches; and it is a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter at the root, being thicker there than towards 
the extremity ; the point seems bri^en off. 

The part, however, which most distinguishes this 
«nimal is the head; this, though small like that of 
an ostrich, does not taW to inspire some degree of 
terror. It is bare of feathers, and is in a manner 
armed with a helmet of horny substance, thai 
covers it from the root of the bill to near half the 
head backwards. This helmet is black before and 
yellow behind. Its substance is veiy hard, being 
formed by the elevation of the bone of the skull ; 
and it consists of several plates, one over another, 
like the horn of an ox. Some have supposed that 
this was shed every year with the feathers ; but the 
most probable opinion is, that it only exfoliates 
slowly .like the beak. To the peculiar oddity of this 
natural armour may be added the colour of the eye 
in this animal, which is a bright yellow, and the 
^he being above an inch and a half in diameter, 
gives it an air equally fierce and extraordinary. At 
the bottom of the upper eye-lid, there is a row of 
small hairs, over which there is another row of Uack 
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hair, which Uok pretty much like aa ej*-brOTr. 
The Ip^ef eye*tidi >i4uch is die ki^«0t of the two^ 
k furniih^ al^o wHh jilenty et hhck liair- The 
hole qf the ear is very ^rge.»ad Open, being only 
co\'cred tvith small black feathers. The qidea of the 
Jhetk^ .Qbdut 4be ei^e and ««r, being destitute of 
«ny cDM^ng, are blue, except the rniAih of tiie 
jow^^-Itd, iMhich is vtbite. Itie pant itf llie bill 
which anHfera to ihe upper jaw in <Mtier nniualtj is 
Tcry hard at the edges «hove,' and the estmtail^ of 
It like that of a tarkey^oock. The ead of the lowv 
mandible ib ab'gbtly notched ; and the whtdie is of a 
^eyish Hffftvm, oxce^ a green s^ on each H«le. 
As the bei^ cdmUs a very wide opening, this ceBtti- 
.hates not a ,1ittle to (heibiHI's ntenaciog ap^peeiBfice. 
Tbe neck is of « ndet colMr^ incli^wig U> thai of 
slate; and it is jred behind in severdtl ^oes, but 
chiefly in the middle. About the middle of tlue 
3teck befons at the rise of the iao'ge feathers, thece 
are itwo {H*oces8efi foFmed by the skin, ivhidi reteai- 
!ble snobwhat the gifis (^ a cock, but that they are 
;UiK as.well ai ced. The ekiia which £ov«fe the foije- 
jdurt of the breaat on winch .thii hii^ leans and rests, 
Js hard, caflnis, and wilhont ieathers. The Ihigbt 
axii Aege are ctwered nith leathers and are ex- 
Iremefy thurk, strong, strai^, and covered whh 
scaies of seveoal shftpes ; but Ihe iegs ace thicker m. 
litUe above the &ot than in any other place. The 
ioesaxe S^cewise oovered with «celeE, axdtare hat 
^ree in nunibar ; lor that whkh shoutd be hehiMl 
is sranting.' The daws are Kif a hard :soJid aul^ 
ctence, black wUhflut, and white within. 

The intnrnBl parts areeqaa^ rediai^able. The 
easso^ury unites with tite 4m^ stotnaeh of «ui- 
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0i^ that lire uppn yeg^tables, tbe -ehort intes- 
tines of those that lire upon flea^. The iates- 
jtines of the cassowary tv% thirteeD times shorter 
4h&D (base of the ostrich. The heart is very small, 
^ijig but an inch and a half long, aad an inch 
Jbro«4 at the bftse. Ujion the whole, it has thp 
head of a warrior, the eye of a. Mod, the de£eocc 
of a porcupine, and the swiftness of a courser. 

Thus formed for a life <^ hostility, for terrifying 
•othere, Bod for its own defence, h might be expected 
4hat tbe cassowary was one of tbe most fierce and 
tecrtttt^ animfds «f tbe creation. But nothing i« 
so opposite to Us wtural cjluiracter, nothing so dif- 
ferent from the life it is contented to lead. It never 
attacks (dhers; and instead of the bill, when at- 
JtM^bed, it nM^er makes use of its legs; and kicks ' 
like % horse, or runs against its parsuer, heats him 
Aoym, aqd treads blm to the ground. 

Tbe manner of g<>ing of this a&jdal is not lesv 
«]itraordii)ary than its appeartnce. Instead of 
going direcUy forward, it seeifis to kick up behind 
with one leg, and then making a bound onward 
With the other, it goes with such prodigiooa velo- 
city, that the swiftest racer \tmli be left fiur 
behind. 

Tbe same d^ree of voraciousness which wfe per- 
ceived in the ostrich, obtains as strongly here. Th« 
cassowary swallows every thing that oomes within 
the capacity of its gullet. Tbe Dotcb assert that 
it can devour not only glass, bon, and stones, but 
0ven live and btfrning ctmls, without testifying 
the smaHast fear, or feeling th6 least injury. It 
is said that tbe passage of tbe food through its 
I^Uit is jptrf«fned ao speedily that avHt tbevait 
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tggs which it has swallowed whole pass throng 
it unbroken, in the same form they went dowi^. 
In fact, the alimentary canal of this animal, aa wa» 
observed above, is extremely short ; and it may 
happen that many kinds of food are indigestible in 
its stomach, as wheat or currants are to man, wfaes 
swallowed whole. 

The cassowary's eggs are of a ^ey ash-coloar, in- 
clining to green. They are not so large norao round 
as tho'se of the ostrich. They are marked with A 
number of little tubercles of a deep green, and the 
shell is not very thick. The largest of these is found 
to be fifteen inches round, one way, and about 
twelve the other. 

The southern parts of the most eastern Indies 
seem to be the natural climate of the cassowary. 
. His domain, if we may so call it, begins where that 
of the ostrich terminates. The latter has never been 
found beyond the Granges, while the cassowary is 
never seen nearer than the islands of Banda, Sumatra; 
Java, the Molucca Islands, and the corresponding 
parts of the continent. Yet even here this animal 
seems not to have multiplied in any considerable 
degree, as we find one of the kings of Java making 
a present of one of these birds to the captain of a 
Dutch ship, considering it as a very great rarity. 
The ostrich, that has kept in the desert and unpeo^ 
pled regions of Africa, is still numerous, and the 
unrivalled tenant of its own inhospitable climate. 
But the cassowary, that is the inhabitant of a more 
peopled and polished region, is growing scarcer 
every day. It is thus that in proportion as man mul- 
tiplies, all the savage and noxious animals fly befbra 
him : at bis approach th^ quit their ancient haht* 
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talionSj how adapted soever tbey may be to their 
natures, and seek a more peaceable though bsfreB 
retreat ; where they willingly exchange plenty for 
freedom; and encounter all the dangers of famine, 
to avoid t^ oppressions of an unrelenting destroyer, 

CHAP. VII. 

Ike Dodo. 

31.ANKIND have generally made swiftness the 
attribute of birds ; but the Dodo has no title to th^s 
distinction. Instead of exciting the idea of twifi- 
ness by JLs appearance, it seems to strike the imagi- 
nation as a thing the most unwieldy and inactive of 
all nature. Its body is massive, almost round, and 
covered with grey feathers ; it is just barely sup- 
ported upon two short thick legs like pillars, while its 
head and neck rise from it in a manner truly grotesque. 
The neck, thick and pursy, is joined to the head, 
which consists of two great chaps, that open far 
behind the eyes, which are large, black and promi- 
nent ; so that the animal when its gapes seems to be 
bU mouth. The bill therefore is of an extraordi- 
nary length, not iat and b^d, but thick, and of a 
bluish white, sharp at the end, and each chap 
crooked in opposite directions. . They resemble two 
pointed spoons that are laid together by the backs. 
From all this results a stupid and voracious physi- 
ognomy ; which is still more increased by a bordering 
of featfiers round the root of the beak, and which 
gives the appearance of a hood or cowl, and finish 
ihis picture of stupid deformity. Bulk, which ia 
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other animals implie* strength, in ^is only contri- 
bntes to inactivity. The ostrichj m- the casBowaiy, 
are no more able to fly than the animal before ub ; 
but then they supply that defect by their spe^ in 
running. The dodo seems weighed down by it* 
own heavinessj and has scarcely strength to urge 
itself forward. It seems among birds what the doth 
is among quadrupeds, an unreasting thing, equally 
incapable of flight or defence. It is furnished with 
wings, covered with soft ash'Coloured feathers, but 
they are too short to assist it in flying. It is fur- 
nished with & tail, witti a few small curled feathers ; 
but this tail is disproportioned and displaeed. Its 
1^1 are too short for running, and its body too fat 
to be strong. One would take it for a tortoise that 
had supplied itself with the feathers of a bird ; and 
thE^, thus dressed out with the instruments of fli^t, 
it was only still the more unwieldy. 

This bird is a native of the Isle of France ; and . 
the Dutch, who first discovered it there, called it 
in their language the Tiauseous bird, as well from 
its disgusting ligure, as from the bad taste of its 
flesh. However, succeeding observers contradict 
the first report, and assert that its flesh is good and 
wholesome eating. It is a. silly simple bird, as may 
very well be supposed from its figure, and is very 
easily taken. Three or four dodos are enough to 
dine a hundred men. 

Whether the dodo be the same bird with that 
which some travellers have described under the Bird 
Df Nazareth, yet remains uncertain. The country 
from whence tbey both come is the same; their 
incapacity of flying is the same; the form of 
the wings And body in bo4h arp umilar ; but tht 
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chief difference giveo is in the colour of the feathenr, 
which in l^e f^nqle of Uie bird of Nazareth are 
said to be extremely beautiful ; and in the lei^th 
«f tbeif le^, which in the dodo are abort; in the 
«ther, are descnbed aa long'. Time and fiiture ob- 
servation must clear up these doubts ; and the testi- 
mony of a single witoe^, who shall have seen boUi, 
will throw ntQire light aa the swiped; tttaa the re*- 
fOaings of a Jtundred philosophers. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Rapanous Birds m general. 

J. H£R£ seeras to obtain a general reaenbluice in 
«U ^ dMses ftf natare. As among quadrupeds a 
part were seen io fire upon the v^tablie pro- 
ductions of the earthj fuu} another part npon the 
Aesh of each other, so athong birds, some Iiv& 
vpon vegetable food, and othen by rapine, destroy- 
fiig ati udi as want force or- swifineaB to procure 
thur safiety. By ^os peopling the woods with aai^ 
Jnals of difiiercnt diapositions. Nature has wisely 
provided for the muitiplication of life ; since, could 
~ W« suppose that there were as many animals pro- 
duced as there were vegetaUes supplied to sustain 
Ihem, yet thore mif^t stUI be another class of ani- 
tt)^ formed, which could find a sufficient suste^ 
nance, by feeding upon such of the vegetable feeders 
as happened to fell by the course of nature. By 
this contrivance, a greater number will be sustained 
upon the whole i for the numbers would be but 
Yery thin^ were tTery creature a candidate for the 
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same food. Thus, by supplying a variety of appe- 
tites. Nature has also multiplied life in her produc- 
tions. 

In thus varying their appetites. Nature has also 
varied the form of the animal ; and while she has 
given some an instinctive passion for animal food, 
she has also furnished them with powers to obtain 
it. All land-birds of the rapacious kinds are fur- 
nished with a large head, and a strong crooked beak, 
notched at the end, for the purpose of tearing their 
prey. They have strong short legs, andsharp crooked 
talons for the purpose of seizing jt. Their bodies are 
formed for vrar, being fibrous and muscular; and 
their wings for swiftdess of Sight, being well fea- 
thered and expansive. The sight of such as prey 
by day, is astonishingly quick ; and such as ravage 
by ni^t, have their sight so fitted as to see objecti 
in dari^nesB with extreme precision.* 

Their internal parts are equally fiirined for the 
food they seek for. Their stomach is simple and 
membranous, and wrapped in &t to increase the 
powers of digestion ; and their intestines are short 
and glandular. As their food is succulent and juicy, 
they want no length of intestinal tube to form it 
into proper nourishment. Their food is flesh; which 
does not require a slow digestion, to be converted 
into a similitude of substance to their own. 

Thus formed for war, they lead a life of solitude 
and rapacity. They inhabit, by choice, the most 

f * The animals of this order are all cm-nivorDus : Uiey asso- 
ciate in pairs, build their nests in the most lofly situations, and 
produce generally four young ones at a brood: and the female ia 
mostly larger than the moie. Tbey confist of rulturee, eagles^ 
-hawks, and owls.;] 
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lonely places and the most desert mountains. They 
make their nests in the clefts of rocks, and on ths 
highest and most inaccessible trees of the forest. 
Whenever they appear in the cultivated plain or the 
warbling grove, it is only for the purposes of depre- 
dation ; and are gloomy intruders on the general joy 
of the landscape. They spread terror wherever they 
approach : all that variety of music which hut a 
moment before enlivened the grove, at their appeal- 
ing is instantly at an end : every order gf lesser 
birds seek for safety, either by concealment or 
flight ; and some are even driven to take protection 
with man to avoid their less merciful pursuers. 
. It would indeedbe fatal to all the smaller race of 
birds, if, as they are weaker ^an all, they were also 
pursued by all ; but it is contrived wisely for their 
safety, that every order of carnivorous birds seek 
only for such as are of the size most approaching 
their own. The «agle flies at the bustard or the 
pheasant; the sparrow-hawk pursues the thrush 
and the' linnet. Nature has provided that each 
species should make war only on such its are fur- 
nished with adequate means of escape. The smallest 
birds avoid their pursuers by (Jie extreme agility, 
rather than the swifitness of their flight; for every 
order, would soon be at an end, if the eagle, to its 
own swiftness of wing, added the versatility of' the 
sparrow. 

Another circumstance which tends to render the 
tyranny of these animals more supportable is, that 
they are less fruitful than other birds, breeding but 
few at a time. Those of the larger kind seldom 
produce above four eggs, often but two ; those of 
the smaller kinds, never above six or seven. The 
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pigeon, itistrDe, tbat^atlieir pre^v never breedi 
fl^ove two at a time ; but then she breeds every 
month in the year. The CHinivonnis kinda only 
breed annually, and of conse^ence their fecundity 
is small in comparison. ~ 

As they are fierce by nature, and are dif&cnlt to 
be tamed, so this fierceness extends even to their 
youD^, whidi they force from the nett sooner than 
bmls of the gentler kind. Other birds seldom for- 
sake tlieir young till able, completely, to provide for 
tfaemselTes ; the rapacious kinds expd Uiem froni 
the nest at a time when they still shonld protect and 
support them. This sererity to th^r young pro- 
ceeds from the necessity of providing for themselves. 
AU animalE that, by the conformation of their 
stomach and intestines, are obliged to five npon 
flesh, «nd support themselves by prey, though they 
may be miM vrhen young, soon berame fierce and 
miBcbievous, by the very habit of using those arms 
v^ which they are supplied by Nature. As it ia 
onVf by tile destruction of o4ber animals that they 
can svhsist, they be|Come more furioas every ^y ; 
littd even the parental fedings are overpowered in 
their genera) habits of oruelty. If the {tower of 
tAtBiiiing a supply be difficult, the old ones soon 
drive their brood from the nest to stiifit ibr theuK^ 
telves, and often destroy them in a fit of fiary t^used 
by hunger. 

Another effect of this natural and^ acqnined s^e- 
lity is, that almrat aU birds of prey are unsodsble. 
It has long been observed, by Aristotie, tbtitail^birAt 
Witt crooked beaks and talftns, are solilafy : hkri 
quadnipiedB of the cat kind, they kwdf b~ lonely 
wauderiii^ life,, andaic united omly m pair*, by tbij* 
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inatinci whidi overpoweF^ their rapaeroas babits of 
enmity with all other amiaals. As the male and 
female are often necessary to each other in their pur- 
suitB, so they stometimes Kve together ; but, except 
at certain seasons, they most uaaafly prowl alone ; 
and^ like robbers, enjoy in solitude the frutls of -their 
plunder. 

All birds of prey are remarfeable for one singula- 
rity, for which it is not easy to account. All tlie 
males of these birds are about athirdlesa, and weaker 
than the femalea; contrary to what obtains among 
quadruped^, among which the males are always the 
largest and boldest : from thence the male is calleti 
by falconers, a tarcel; that is, a tierce or third less 
than the other. The reason of this diSerence cannot 
proceed from the necessity of a larger body in the 
female for the purposes of breeding, and that her 
volume is thus increased by the quantity of her eggs; 
for in other birds, that breed much faster, and' that 
lay in much greater proportion, such as the hen, the 
duck, or the pheasant, the male is by much the largest 
of the two. Whatever be the cause, certain it is^ 
that the femal^fl, as Willughby expresses it, are of 
greater size, more beautifuland lovely for shape 
and colours, stronger, more fierce and generous, 
than the males ; whether it may be that it is necessary 
for the female to be thus superior, as it is incum- 
bent upon her to provide, not only for herself, but 
her young ones also. ■ 

These birds, like quadrupeds of the carnivorous 
kind, are all lean and meagre. Their flesh is stringy 
and ill-tasted, soon corrupting, and tinctured with 
the flavour of that animal food upon which they 
subsist. NevertfaelesSj Belooiui asserts, that many 
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people admire the flesh of the vulture and falcon,' 

and dress tbem for eating, when they meet with any 
accident that unBts them for th^ chace. He asserts, 
that the osprey, a species of the eagle, when young, 
is excellent food : but he contents himself with ad- 
vising us, to breed these birds up for our pleasure 
rather In the field, than for the table. 

Of land birds of a rapacious nature, there are five 
kinds. The eagle kind, the hawk kind, the vulture 
kind, the horned owt^ and the screech owl kind. 
The distinctive marks of this class are taken from 
their claws and beak : their toes are separated : 
their legs are feathered to the heel : their toes 
are four in number ; three before, one behind : their 
beak is short, thick, and crooked. 

The eagle kind is distinguished from the rest by 
bis beak, which is straight till towards the end, 
when it begins to hook downwards. 
. The vulture kind is distinguished by the bead and 
Deck ; which are without feathers. 

The hawk kind by the beak ; being hooked from 
the very root. 

The horned owl by the feathers at the base of the 
bill standing forwards ; and by some feathers on the 
head, that fttand out, resembling horns. 

The screech owl, by the feathers at the base of 
the bill standing forward, and being without horns. 
A description of one in each kind, will serve for all 
the rest. 
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The Eagle and its Affinities. 

J. HE Golden Eagle is the lai^est and the noblest 
(rf all those birds that have received the name of 
Eagle, it weighs above tfrelve pounds. Its length 
is three feet ; the extent of its wings, seven feet 
four inches ; the bill is three inches long, and of a 
deep blue colour ; and the eye of a hazel colour. 
The sight and sense of smelling are very acute. 
The head and neck are clothed with narrow 
sharp pointed feathers, and of a deep brown 
colour, bordered with tawny ; but those on the 
crownofthehead, in very oldbirds, turn'grey. The 
whole body, above as well as beneath, is of a darit 
brown, and the feathers of the back are finely clouded 
with a deeper shade of the same. The wings when 
clothed reach to the end of the tail. The quiH 
- feathers are of a chocolate colour, the shafts white. 
The tail is of a deep brown, irregularly barred and 
blotched with an obscure ash colour, and usually 
white at the roots of the feathers. The legs are 
yellow, short, and very strong, being three inches 
in circumference, and feathered to the very feet. 
The toes are covered with large scales,, and armed" 
with the most formidable claws, the middle of 
which are two inches long. 

In the rear of this terrible bird follow the ring~ 
tailed eagle, the common eagle, the bald eagle, the 
vskite eagle, the rough-footed eagle, the era, the black 
eagle, the osprey, the sea-eagfe and the crowned eagle. 
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These^ and others that might be added, form diffe- 
rent shades in thia fierce family ; but bare all the 
same rapacity^ the same general fbrm, ihe same 
habits, and the same manner of bringing up their 
young. 

In general^ these birds are found in mountainous 
and til-peopled countries, and breed among the 
loftiest cliffs. They choose those places which arc 
remotest from man, npon whose possessions they 
but seldom make their depredations, being con- 
tented rather to foQow the wild game in the forest, 
than to risk their safety to satisfy their hunger. 

This fierce animal may be considered among 
birds as the Hon among quadrupeds; and in many 
respects they have a strong similitude to each other. 
They are twth possessed of force, and an empire 
over their fellows of the forest. Equally magnani- 
mous, they disdain smaller plunder ; and only pur- 
sue animals worthy the conquest. It is not till 
after having been long provoked, by the cries of 
the rook or the magpie, that this generous bird 
thinks fit to punish them with death : the eagle also 
disdains to share the plunder of another bird ; and 
will take up with no other prey but that which he 
has acquired by his own pursuits. How hungry 
soever he may be, he never stoops to carrion ; and 
when satiated, he never returns to the same carcase^ 
but leaves it for other animals, more rapacious and 
less delicate than he. Solitary, like the lion, he 
keeps the desert to himself alone ; it is as extraor- 
dinary to see two pair of eagles in the same moun- 
tain, as two lions in the same forest. They keep, 
separate, to find a more ample supply ; and con- 
sider the quantity of their game «s the best proof. 
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of their dominion. Nor does the similitude of these 
animals stop here : they have both sparkhng eyea, 
and nearly of the same colour ; their claws are of 
the same form, their breath equally strong, and their 
cry equally loud and terrifying. Bred both for war, 
they are enemies of all society : alike fierce, proud, 
end incapable of being easily tamed. It requires 
great patience and much art to tame an eagle ; and 
even though taken young, and brought under by 
long assiduity, yet still it is a dangerous domestic, 
and often turns its force against its master. When 
brought into the field for the purposes of fowling, 
the falconer is never sure of it« attachment ; that 
innate pride, and love of liberty, still prompt it to 
regain its native solitudes ; and the moment the 
fiileoner sees it, when let loose, first stoop towards 
the ground, and then rise perpendicularly into the 
clouds, he gives up all his former labour for lost; 
quite sure of nerer beholding his late prisoner more. 
Sometimes, however, they are brought to have an 
attachment for their feeder: they are then highly 
serviceable, and liberally provide for his pleasures 
■ and support. When the felconer lets them go from 
bis hand, they play about and hover round him till 
their game presents, which they see at an immense 
distance, and pursue with certain destruction. 

Of all animals the eagle flies highest ; and from 
thence the ancients have given him the epithet of 
the bird of Heaven. Of all others also, he has the 
quickest eye ; but bis sense of smelling is &r infe- 
rior to that of the vulture. He never pursues, 
therefore, but in sight ; and when he has seized his 
prey, he stoops from his height, as if to examine its 
weight, always laying it on the ground before he 

i 
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carries it oflf. As his v/'mg is very powerful, yet, u 
he bfli bat little euppleBess ir the joints of the leg, 
be finds it difficult to rise when down ; however^ if 
aot instantly pursued, he finds no difficulty in carrying 
off geese and cranes. He also carries away hares> 
lambs, and kids; and often destroys &wn8 and 
calves, to driak their btood. and carries a part <^ 
their flesh to his retreat. Infants themselveSj when 
left unattended, have been destroyed by tbeee rapa- 
clous creatures ; which probably gave rise to th4 
fable of Gaoyaiede'a being snatched up by an eagla 
to heaven. 

An instance is recorded in Scotland of two chil- 
dren being cttrried off by eagles ; but fortus^eiy 
they received no hurt by the way ; and the eagles 
being pursued, the chiklrea were restored unhuit 
am of the nests to the affrighted parents. 

The eagle is thus at all times a formidable neigb- 
bour; but peculiarly when bringing up its young. 
It is then that the female, as well as the male, exert 
aH llieir force and industry to supply their young. 
Smith, in his History, of Kerry, relates, that a poor 
nart in that country got a comfortable subsistence 
for his family, during a summer of &mine, out of 
an eagle's nett> by robbing the eaglet« of fpod, 
which was plentifully supplied by ^e old ones. 
He protract«l their assiduity beyond the usual time 
by clipping die wings, and retarding the flight 
of the young, and very probably also, as I have 
known myself, by so tying them as to increase their 
cries, which is always found to increase the parent's 
dispatch to procure them provision. It was hif^y* 
hoyfwer, thaf die old eagles chd not surprise the 
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countryman as he was thus employed, as their re" 
sentment might have been dangeroas. 

It happened some time ago, in the same coun- 
try, that a peasant resohed to rob the nest of an 
eagle that had huilt in a small island^ in the bean- 
tifnl lake of Killarney. He accordingly stripped^ 
and swam in upon the island while the old ones 
were away ; and, robbing the nest of its young, he 
was preparing to swim back,- with the eaglets tied 
in a string ; but, while he was yet op to his chin in 
the water, the old .eagles returned, and, missing 
tiieir young, quickly fell upon the plunderer, and, 
in spite of all his resistance, dispatched bim with 
their beaks and talons. 

In order to extirpate these pernicious birds, there 
is a law in the Orkney islands which entitles any 
person that kills an eagle to a hen out of every house 
in the parish in which the plunderer is killed. 

The nest of the eagle is usually built in the most 
inaccessible cliff of the rock, and often shielded 
from the weather by some jutting crag that hangs 
over it. Sometimes, however, it is wholly exposed 
to the winds, as well sideways as above; for the 
nest is flat, though built with great labour. It is 
said that the same nest serves the eagle during life ; 
and indeed the pains bestowed in Ibrming it seems 
to argue as much. One of these was found in the 
Peak of Derbyshire; which Willughby tiius de- 
■cribes, " It was made of great sticks, resting one 
" end on the edge of a rock, the other on two birch 
" trees. Upon these was a layer of rushes, and 
" over them a layer of heath, and upon the heath 
*' rushes again; upon which lay one young one, 
" and an addle egg; and by them a lamb, a hare. 
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" and three heath-pouts. The neet was about two 
" yards square, and had no hollow in it. The 
" young eagle was of the shape of a goshawk, of 
" almost the weight of a goose, rough-footed, or 
" feathered down to the foot, having a white ring 
" about the tail." Such is the place where the 
female eagle deposits her eggs ; which seldom 
exceed two at a time in the larger species, and 
not above three in the smallest. It is said that she 
hatches them for thirty days : but frequently, even 
of this small number of eggs, a part is addled; 
and it is extremely rare to find three eaglets in the 
same nest. It is asserted, that as soon as the young 
ones are somewhat grown, the mother kills the most 
feeble or the most voracious. If this happens, it 
must proceed only from the necessities of the parent, 
who is incapable of providing for their support; 
and is content to sacrifice a part to the welfare 
of all. 

The plumage of the eaglets is not so strongly 
marked as when they come to be adult. They are 
at first white ; then inclining to yellow ; and at last 
of light brown. Age, hunger, long captivity, and 
diseases, make them whiter. It is said, they live 
above a hundred years ; and that they at last die. 
not of old age, but from the beaks turning inward 
upon the under mandible, and thus preventing their 
taking any food. They are equally remarkable^ 
says Mr. Pennant, for their longevity, and for their 
power of sustaining a long abstinence from food. 
One of this species, which has now been nine years 
in the possession of Mr. Owen Holland, of Convray, 
lived thirty-two years with the gentleman who 
made him a present of it; but what its age was 
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^en the latter received it firom Ireland, is un- 
known . The same bird also famishes a proof of the 
truth of the other remark ; having once, through the 
neglect of servants, endured hunger for tvrenty-one 
days, without any sustenance whatever. 

Those eagles which are kept tame> are fed with 
every kind of flesh, whether fresh or corrupting; 
and when there is a deficiency of that, breads or 
any other provision, will suffice. It is very dangerous 
approaching them if not quite tame; and they 
sometimes send forth a loud piercing lamentable 
cry, which renders them still more formidable. 
The eagle drinks but seldom ; and perhaps, wiien at 
liberty, not at all, as the blood of his prey serves 
to quench his thirst. His excrements are always 
soft and moist, and tinged with that whitish sub- 
stance which, as was said before, mixes in birds 
with the urine. 

Such are the general characteristics and habi- 
tudes of the ea^e ; however, in some these habi- 
tudes differ, as the Sea Eagle and the Osprey 
live chiefly upon fish, and consequently build their 
nests on the sea-shore, and by ibe sides of rivers, 
on the ground among reeds ; and often lay three or 
four eggs, rather less than those of a ben, of a 
white elliptical form. They catch their prey, 
which is chiefly fish, by darting down upon them 
from above. The Italians compare the violent 
descent of these birds on their prey, to the &1I of 
lead into water, and call them Aquila Piombina, 
or the Leaden Eagle. 

Nor is the Bald Eagle, which is an inhabitant 
■of North Carolina, less remarkable for habits pecu- 
liar to itself. These birds breed in that country all 
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the year round. Wben the eaglets are jost covered 
with down, and a wrt of white woolly feathers, 
the female eagle lays again. These eg^ are left 
to be hatched by the warmth of- the young ones 
that continue in the neet; so that the fli^t of one 
brood makes room for the next, that are bnt just 
hatched. These birds fly very heavily ; ao that 
they cannot overtake their prey, like Mhers of the 
same denomination. To remedy this, they often 
attend a sort of fishing-hawk, which they pursue, 
and strip the plunderer of its prey. This is the OKwe 
remarkable, as this hawk flies swifter than they. 
These eagles also generally attend apon fowlers in 
the winter ; and when any birds are wounded, Ukcj 
are sore to be seized by the eagle, though they may 
fly from the fowlej^. This bird will often also steal 
young pigs, and carry them alive to the nest, which 
is composed of twigs, sticks and rubbish : it is large ' 
enough to fill the body of a cart ; and is contaonly 
full of bones half eaten, and putrid flesh, the stench 
of which -is intolerable. 

The distinctive marks of each ^cies are as 
follow. 

The golden eagle : of a tawny iron-colour : the 
head and neck of a reddish iron ; the tail-featberf 
of a dirty white, mariced with cross bends of 
tawny iron ; the legs covered with tawny iron 
feathers. 

- The common eagle: ofabrowncolonr: the head 
and upper part of the neck inclining to red ; the 
tail-feathers white, blackening at the' ends; the 
outer ones on each side, of an ash-colour ; the legs 
covered witfc feathers of a reddish brown. 
The baldeagle : brown : the head, neck and tail- - 
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AaUiera white ; the feathers of the upper part of the 
leg- brown. 

The white eagle : the whole white. 
The rough-footed eagle : of a dirty brown : spotted 
under the wings, and on the legs, with white ; the 
feathers of the tail white at the beginning and the 
point ; the leg-feathers dirty brown, spotted with 
white. 

The tohite-tailed eagle : dirty brown : head white ; 
the stems of the feathers black ; the rump inclining 
to black ; (be tail-feathers the first half iAadt, the 
end half white ; legs naked. 

The erne: a dirty iron-colour above, an iron 
mixed with black below ; the head and neck ash, 
mixed wi^ cbesnut; the points of the wings 
Mackish ; the tail-feathers white ; the legs naked. 

The black eagle .- blackish : the head and upper • 
neck mixed with red; the tail-feathers, the first 
balf white, speckled with black ; the other half 
blackish ; the leg-feathers dirty white. 

The sea-eagle: inclining to white, mixed with 
iron brown ; belly white, with iron-coloared spots ; 
the covert feathers of the tail whitish ; the tail fea- 
thers black at the extremity ; the upper part of the 
legrfeathers c^ an iron brown. 

The os^rey : brown above ; white below ; the 
back ttf the head white ; the outward tail-feathers, on 
the inner side, streaked with while ; legs naked. 

The^an2e Idanc : above, brownish grey ; below, 

white, spotted with tawny brown ; the tail-feathers 

oo the tmtside and at the extremity brown ; on the 

inside, white, streaked with Iffown : legs naked. 

ThtmghoJBroiul: blackish brown ; ash-colour. 
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nixed in the vring^ ; tail-feathers white ; legi 

naked. 

The Oroonoko eagle : with a topping above, 
blackish brown ; below, white, spotted with blade ; 
npper neck yellow ; tail-feathers brown, with white 
circles ; leg-feathers whitCj spotted with black. 

The crovmed African eagle: with a topping ; the 
tail of an ash-colour, streaked on the upper side with 
black. 

The eagle of Pondicherty : chesnut colour : the 
six outward tail-feathers black one half 

[The bearded eagle of the Alps is a bird of vast 
size, measuring sometimes nearly ten feet from the 
tip of one wing to the tip of the other : below the 
throat is a beard-like appendage, consisting of very 
narrow feathers. The legs are clothed with feathers 
quite down to the toes. One of these Mr. Bruce 
observed on the high mountains of Abyssinia. 

" This noble bird, says he, was not an object of 
any chase or pursuit, nor stood in need of any 
stratagem to bring him within our'reach. Upon the 
bluest top of the mountain Lamalmon, while my 
servants were refreshing themselves from the toilsome 
rugged ascent, and enjoying the pleasure of a most 
delightful climate, eating their dinner in the outer 
air, with several large dishes of boiled goat's-fiesh 
before -them, this enemy, as he turned out to be to 
them, suddenly appeared : he did not stoop rapidly 
from a height, but came flying slowly along the 
ground, and sat down close to the meat, within the 
ring the men had made round it. A great shout, or 
rather cry of distress, called me to the place. I saw 
the Eagle stand for a minute, as if to recollect him- 
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seX while the servants ran for their lances and 
shields. I walked up as nearly to hini as I had. time 
to do. His attention was fully fixed upon the flesh. 
I saw him put his foot into the pan, where there 
was a large piece prepared for boiling; but finding 
the smart, which he had not expected, he withdrew 
it, and forsook the piece which he held. 

" There were two large pieces, a leg and a shoulder, 
lying upon a wooden platter : into these he thrust 
both hie claws and carried them otf ; hut I thought 
he ^till looked wistfully at the large piece which re- 
mained in the warm water. Away he went slowly 
along the ground, as he had come. The face of the 
<:lift over which the criminals are thrown, took him 
from our sight. The Mahometans that drove the 
asses were much alarmed, and assured me of his re- 
turn. My servants, on the other hand, very unwil- 
lingly expected him, and thought he had already 
more than his share. 

" As I had myself a desire of more intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, I loaded a rifle gun with ball, 
and sat down close to the platter by the meat. It was 
not many minutes before he came, and a prodigious 
shout was raised by my attendants, " he is coming, 
he is coming;" enough to have dismayed a more 
courageous animal. Whether be was not quite so 
hungry as at his first visit, or suspected something 
from my appearance, I know not : but he made a 
small turn, and sat down about ten yards from me ; 
the pan with the meat being between me and him. 
As the field was clear before me, and I did not 
know but his next move might bring him opposite 
to some of my people, so that be might actually get 
the rest of the meat and make off, I ahot him with 
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tbe bdl tbrongfa the middle of the body, aboat tiro 
inches below the win^, so that he lay down up(m the 
grass without a single flutter. 

" Upon laying hold of his monstrous carcase^ I was 
DOt a little surprised at seeing my hands covered and 
tinged with a yellow powder or dust. Upon turning 
him on his belly, and examining the feathers of his 
back, they also produced a dust, the colour of the 
feathers there. The dust was not in smaS quantities ; 
for upon striking the breast, tbe yellow powder flew, 
in fill! greater quantity than from a hair-dresser'a 
powder-puff. The feathers of the belly and breast, 
which were of a gold colour, did' not appear to have 
any thing extraordinary in their formation ; but the 
lai^e feathers in the shoulders and wings seemed 
apparently to be fine tubes, which upon pressure 
scattered this dust upon tbe finer part of the fen- 
thers ; but this was brown, the colour of the feathers 
of the back. Upon the side of the wing, the ribi 
. or hard part of the feathers seemed to be bare as if 
worn ; or I rather think were renewing ^emselves, 
having before fiiiled in their functions. 

" What is the reason of this extraordinary provision 
of nature, it is not in my power to determine. As 
it is an unusual one, it is probably meant for a de- 
fence against the climate, in favour of the birds 
which live in those almost inaccessible heights of a 
country doomed, even in its lower parts, to several 
months excessive rain."] 
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CHAP. X. 

7%e Condor of America. 

\)/ E might now cooie to 6peak of the Valture kind, 
as &ey hold the next rank to the Eagle ; but we are. 
interrupted in oar method, by the consideratioa of 
an enormouB bif d, whose-^^ace is not yet ascertained ; 
as naturaliflts are in donbt whether to refer it to the 
eagle tribe, or to liiat (^ the vulture. Its great 
streagthj force and vivacity, might pl^ad for its 
place uQong the f<H-mer ; the baldness of its head 
and neck might be thought to degrade it among the 
biter. In this uncertainty, it will be enough to 
describe the birdj by the lights we have, and leave 
future historianB to settle ite rank in the feathered 
creation. Indeed, if size and strength, combined 
with rapidity of fli^t and rapacity, deserve pre- 
eraiueDce, oo bird can be put in competition with it. ' 
The Condor posKsses, in a higher ' degree than 
the eagle, all the qualities that reader it formidable, 
not only to the feathered kind, but to beasts, and 
even to man himself. Acosta, Grarcilasso, and Des 
Marcbais, assert, tiiat it is eighteen feet-acrosa, the 
wings extended. The beak is bo strong as to pierce 
die bady of a cow ; and two- of them are able to 
devour it They do not even abstain from man 
himself; but fortunately there are but few of the 
species ; for if they had been plenty, every order of 
animal must have carried on an unsuccessful war 
aguust them. The Jttdiaiu aaserl» that they will 
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carry off a deer, or a young calf, in their talong, as 
eag^les would a hare or a rabbit ; that their sight is 
piercing, and their air terrible ; that they seldom 
frequent the forests, as they require a large space for 
the display of their wings ; but that they are found 
on the sea-shore, and the banks of rivers, whither 
they descend from the heights of the mountains. 
By later accounts we learn, that they come down 
. to the eea-shore only at certain seasons, when their 
prey happens to fail them upon land ; that they then 
feed upon dead fish, and such other nutritious 
substances as the sea throws up on the shore. We 
are assured, however, that their countenance is not 
so terrible as the old writers have represented it; 
but that they appear of a milder nature than either 
the eagle or the vulture. 

Condamine has frequently seen them in several 
parts of the mountains of Quito, and observed them 
hovering over a flock of sheep ; and he thinks they 
would, ata certain time, have attempted to carry one 
off, had they not been scared away by the shep- 
herds. Labat acquaints us, that those who have seen 
this animal, declare that the body is as large as that 
of a sheep ; and that the flesh is tough, and as dis- 
agreeable as carrion. The Spaniards themselves 
seem to dread its depredations ; and there have been 
many instances of its carrying off their children. 

Mr. Strong, the master of a ship, as he was sailing 
along the coasts of Chili, in the thirty-third degree 
of South latitude, observed abird sitting upon a high 
cliff near the shore, which some of the ship's com- 
pany shot with a leaden bullet, and killed. They 
were greatly surprised when they beheld its magni- 
tude ; for when the wings were extended, Uiey 
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measured thirteen feet from one tip to the other- 
One of the quilla was two feet four inches long ; and 
the barrel^ or, hollow part, was six inches and~tin*ee 
quarters, and an inch and a half in circumference. 

We have a still more' circumstantial account o^f thif 
amazing bird, by P. Feuillee, the only traveller who 
has accurately described it ; " In the valley of Ilo 
" in Peru, I discovered a condor, perched on a high 
" rock before me : 1 approached within gun-shot^ 
" and fired ; but as my piece was only charged with 
" swan-shot, the lead was not able sufficiently to 
" pierce the bird's feathers. I perceived, however, 
" by its manner of fiying, that it was wounded ; and 
" it was with a good deal of difficulty that it flew 
" to another rock^ about live hundred yards distant, 
" on the sea-shore. I therefore charged again with 
" ball, and fait the bird under the throat, which 
" made it mine, I accordingly ran up to seize it ; 
" but even in death it was terrible, and defended 
" itself upon its back, vritb its claws extended 
" against me, so that I scarcely knew how to lay 
" bold of it. Had it not been mortally wounded, I 
" should have found it no easy matter to take it ; 
*' but I at last dragged it down from the rock, and 
" with the assistance of one of the seamen, I carried 
" it to my tent, to make a coloured drawing. 

" The wings of this bird, which I measured very 
" exactly, were twelve feet three inches (English) 
" from tip to tip. The great feathers, that were 
" of a beautiful shining blacky were two feet four 
" inches long. The thickness of the beak was pro- 
" portionable to the rest of the body ; the leng^ 
" about four inches ; the poitit hooked downwards, 
" and white at its extremity : and the other part. 
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" m» of a jet black. A short dovrn, of a broTrn 
" colour, covered the head ; the eyeg were black, 
" and Borrounded with a circle of reddish brovrn. 
" The feathers, on the breast, neck, and wings, were 
" of a light brown ; tbose on the back were rather 
" darker. Its thighs were covered with brown fea- 
" thers to the knee: The thigh-bone was ten inches 
" long; the leg five inches: the toes were three 
" before, and one behind ; that behind was an inch 
" and a half ; and the claw with which it was armed 
" was black, and three quarters of an inch. The 
" other clawB were in the same proportion ; and 
" the legs were covered with black scales, as also 
" toes ; but in these Uie scales were larger. 
. " These birds usually keep in the mountains, 
" where they find their prey ; they never descend 
" to the sea-shore, but in the rainy season ; for as 
" they are very sensible of ccM, they go there for 
" greater warmth. Though these mountains are 
" situated in the.torrid zone, the cold is often very 
" severe ; for a great part of the year, they are 
" covered with snow, but particularly in winter: 

" The little nourishment which these birds find 
" on the sea-coast, except when the tempest drives 
" in tome great fish, obliges the condor to continue 
" there but a short time. They usually come to the 
" coast at the approach of evening ; slay there all 
" night, and By back in the morning." 

It is doubted whether this animal be proper to 
America only, or whether it may not have been 
described by the natuntliiits of other countries. It 
ia supposed, that the great bird called the Rock, 
described by Arabian writers, and so much exagge- 
rated hy fi)ble;,is bat a species of the condor. The 
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great bird of Tarmasar, in the Eaat IndieSj that it 
hrgtr than the eagle, as well as the roltare of Sene- 
^, that carries off diildren, are probably no other 
dian the bird we hare been describing. Russk> 
Lapland, and even Switzerland and Germany, are 
said to hare known this animal. A bird of this kind 
was shot in France, that weired eighteen pounds, 
and was said to be eighteen feet across the wings ; 
faoweTerj one of the quills was described only as 
being larger than that of a swan, so that prolrably,' 
the breadth of the wings may have been exaggerated,' 
since a bird so large would have the quills more than 
twice as big as those of a swan. However this be, 
we are not to regret that it is scarcely ever seen in 
Europe, as it appears to be one of the most formidable 
ei^emies of mankind. In the deserts of Pachomac, 
where it is chiefly seen, men seldom venture to travel. 
Those wild regions are very sufficient of themselves. 
to inspire a secret horror; broken precipices — '. 
prowling panthers — forests only vocal with the hiss- 
ing of serpents — and mountains rendered still more 
terrible by the condor, the only bird that ventures, 
to' make its raaidence in those des^ted situations 



Of the VuUure, and Ua AffinUkt. 

1 HE first rank in thei delcriptioa of Urds, has been 
given to the eagle; not because it is stronger or 
larger than the vultnre, but because it is more gene- 
rons and bold. The eagle, unless pressed by famine, 
will not stoop to carrion ; and nerer ^evoars boC 
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whatke baa eBLrned by tiis own pnrsait. The Toltare; 
on the cMitmry; w indelicately voracioos ; and sei- 
dom aUacbs living antmalfl, when it csn be supplied 
with-tlie dead. The eag^e mecti and singly opposes 
hiscDcmy ; the vnhnre, if it expects re^tance^ calU 
n the aid of its kind, and basely overpowers its 
prey by a cowardly combination. Pntrefection and 
atench, instead of detening, only serve to aJllire 
them. The valture seems among birds what Uie 
jackal! and hyena are among quadrupeds^ who. prey 
Qpon carcases, and root up the dead. 

Vnltares may be easily distinguished from all 
those of the eagle kind, by the nakedness of their 
heads and necks, which are withoat feathers, and 
only covered with a very slight down, or a few scat-- 
tered hairs. Their eyes are more prominent ; those 
of the eagle being buried more in the socket. 1%eir ' 
claws are shorter and less hooked. The inside of 
the wing is covered with a thick down, which is 
different in them from all other birds of prey. 
Their attitude is not bo upright as that of the eagle ; 
and their flight more difficult and heavy. 

In this tribe we may range the golden, the ash- 
colonred, and the brown vulture, which are inha- 
bitants of Europe ; the spotted and the black vulture 
of Egypt ; the bearded vulture, the Brasilian vul- 
ture, and the king of the vultures, of South Ame- 
rica. Tbey all agree in their nature, being; equally 
indolent, yet rapacious and unclean. 
' The Gdden Vulture seems to be tiie foremost of 
the kind; and is in many things l%e the goMen 
eagle, bnt larger in every prbpoition. - From the>end 
of the Iwak t»th^t of the fatil, ic is foar ftet *ivd« 
Wf ; md^ Ikodawi end, forty-five-iiicbe^. ''Tbtl 
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length of the upper mandi))Ie i» sitaost seven iidies ; 
and the tail twenty-seven in length. The lower 
part of the neck, breast, and lielly, ' are of a red 
colour ; but oi^ the tail it is more ^int, and deeper 
near the head. The feathers: are black on the back ; 
and on the wings and tail of a yellowish brown> 
Others of the kind differ from this in colour and 
dimensions; but they are all strongly marked' by 
their naked hdads, and beak straight in the begm- 
ning, biit hookihg at the p6int. . .' 

They are still more strongly marked by theii' ria- 
ture, which, as lias been observed, is cruel, unclean, 
And indolent. Theifsense of smelling, however, is 
amazingly great; and Nature, for this purpose, has 
given them two large apertdres or nostrils without,' 
and an extensive olfactory membranfe within. Their 
intestines are formed differently from those of the 
eagle kind ; for they partake more of the formation 
of such birds as Jive upon graih. They havebotli 
a crop and a stomach ; whicb may be regarded as'a 
kind of gizzard, from the extreme thickness of the 
muscles of which it is composed. In fact, they 
seem adapted inwardly, not only foir' being carni- 
vorous, but to eat corn or whatsoever of that kind 
■comes in their way. 

This bird, which is common in many parts of 
Europe, and but too well known on the w^st^ra 
continent, is totally unknown in England. ^Iii 
Egypt, Arabia, and many other kingdoms of Alrica 
ftnd Asia, vultures are found in great' abundance. 
The inside down of their wing is converted into a 
very warm and comfortatile kind of fur, aiid is com- 
monly sold in the Asiatic markets. 

Indeedj in Egypt, this bird s^ms to be of ainga- 
ff s 
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lar service. Then ure great flocks of them {n the 
neig^hboarhood of Grand Cairo, which no person 
is permitted to destcoy. The service they render 
the inhabitants, is the derouring all the carrion and 
Stih of that great city ; which might otherwise tend 
to corrupt and patrefy the air. They are commonly 
seen in company with the wild dogs of the country, 
tearing a carcase very deliberately together. This 
odd association produces no quarrels ; the birds and 
qnadmpeds seem to live amicably, and nothing but 
iuurmony subusts between them. The wonder is 
ctiU the greater, as hoth are extremely rapacious, 
and both lean and bsny to a very great degree ; 
probably having no great plenty even of the 
wretcbol food on which they subsist. 

In America, they lead a life somewhat similar. 
Wherever the hunters, who there only pursue beasts 
for the skins, are found to go, these birds are seen 
to pnrsue them. They sUU keep hovering at a 
little distance ; and wlien they see the beast flayed 
and abandoned, they call out to each other, pour 
down upon the carcase, and, in an instant, pick its 
bones as bare and clean as if they bad been scraped 
by a knife. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, they seem 
to discover a still greater share of dexterity in their 
methods of carving. " I have," says Koiben, " been 
" often a spectator of the manner in which they 
'.' have anatomized a dead body : I say anatomized, 
" for no artist in the world coald have done it more 
" deenly. They have a wonderful method of sepa- 
f rating the flesh from the bones, and yet leaving the 
" ^in quite entire. Upon coming near the carcase^ 
^,1 one woitld nptsuppote it tl^us dsprlved of its int^r- 
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^' nsl substance, till he begfin to examine it more 
" closely : he then finds it, literally speaking, no- 
■" thing but skin and bone. Their manner of per- 
'" forming the operation, is this : they 6rst make an 
" opening in the bdly of the animal, from whence 
" they pluck out and greedily devour the entrails ; 
" tfien entering into the hollow whidi they have 
" made, they separate the flesh firbm the bones, with- 
" out ever touching the skin. It often happens thai 
" an ox returning home alone to its stall from the 
" plough lies down by the way : itisthen, ifthevul- 
" tnres perceive it, that they fell with fury down, 
" and inevitably devour the unfortunate animal. 
" They sometimes attempt them grazing in the 
" fields; and then, to the number of a hundred or 
" more, make their attack all at once and together." 
•' They are attracted by carrion," says Catesby^ 
" from a very great distance. It is pleasant to be- 
" hold them, when they are thus eating, and di#- 
" pating for their prey. An eagle generally presides 
-'' at these entertainments, and makes them all keep 
" their distance till he has done. They then fell to 
" with an excellent appetite : and their sense of 
'' smelling is so exquisite, ihat the instant a carcase 
" drops, we may see the vultures floating in the air 
*' from all quarters, and come sousing on their 
" prey." It is supposed by some, that they eat 
nothing that has life ; but this is only when they are 
not able; for when .they can come at lambs, they 
show no mercy ; and serpents are their ordinary food. 
-The manner of those birds is to perch themselves^ 
several together, on the old pine and cypress trees ; 
where they continue all tbe morning, for several 
hours, with their wingivnfoldcd: norantbeyf^ar- 
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fill of dBDg«r, but soSer. ptt>p\p to approach tbem 

very near, particularly wheti they are eating. 

The sloth, the filth, aqd the voraci<M8nefls of these 
birds, alnu^t exceed credibility. In the Brasits, 
where they are fotind in great abundance, when they 
li^ht upon a carcase, which ihey have liberty to tear 
at their ease, they so gorge themselves, that they 
are aneble to fly ; but keep hopping along when they 
ere pursued. At all times, they are a bird of slow 
flightj and unable readily to raise themselves from 
the gronpd ; but when they have over-fesd, they are 
then utterly helpless ; bbt they soon get rid of their 
burthen ; for they have a method of vomiting up 
what they have eaten, and then they fly off with 
greater facility. 

• It is pleasant, however, to be a spectator of the 
hostilities between animals that are thus hateful or 
noxious. Of all creatures, the two most at enntity, 
is the vulture of Brasi), and the crocodile. The 
female of this terrible amphibious creature, which in 
the rivers of that part of the world grows to the 
size of twenty-seven feet, lays it e'ggs, to the num- 
ber of one or two hundred^ in the sands, on the side 
of the river, where they are hatched by the heat of 
the climate. For this purpose, she takes every pre- 
caution to hide from all other animals the place where 
she deposits her burthen ; in the mean time, a num- 
ber of vultures, or galinassds, as the Spaniards' caD 
ihem, sit, silent and unseen, in the'bran'thesofsome 
Neighbouring forest, and view the crocodile's opera- 
tions, with the pleasing expectation of succeeding 
plunder. They patiently waiE till the crocodile has 
laid the whole number of her eggs, tilt she has covered 
thein carefitUy aitder tb^ tand, ,aDd'until<8he it retired 
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^om tbem to a cotiTenient distance. TheOj ^ to- 
^ther, encouraging each other with cries, they poor 
down npon the nest, hook up the sand in a moment, 
1^ the eggs bare, and devour the whole brood with- 
out remorse. Wretched as is the'fleih of these ani- 
mals, yet men, perhaps when pressed by hunger, 
have been tempted to taste it.. Nothing can be 
more lean, stringy,' naaseoas, and unsavoury. It. is 
in vain that, when kiUed, the mmp has been cut off; 
in vain the body has been washed,' and spices used 
to overpower its prevailing odour ; it still smells and 
tastes of the cart'ion by wjiich it' was nourished, and 
tends forth a stench that is insupportable. 

These birds, at least those of Europe, usually lay 
two egga at a time, and produce but once a year. 
They make their nests in inaccessible cliffs, and in 
places so remote that it is rare to find them. Those 
in our part of the world chiefly reside in the places 
irtiere they breed, and seldom come down into the 
I^ins, except when the snow and ice, in Uieir 
hstive retreats. Yam banished all living animals but 
themselves : they then come from their heights, and 
brave the jierils they must encounter in a more ciU- 
(ivated region. As carrion is not found, at those 
Sieasons, in sufficient iqaantity, or suffi<riently remote 
from, man tosustaiD' them, they prey upon rabbits, 
bans^ Bcs^nts, and whatever small ganre they caU 
overtake or overpower. 

Sueharethemannersof^isbirdingeneral; bat 
ihere it one of the kind, called the Kinj^ of tbe Vul- 
tni^s, whtdi from- its extraMdinwy figUre> diesctfires 
a separate description. Thisbirdisanativeof Ame- 
rica, and not of the East Indies, as those who make 
« trade of ihowiog birds would induce uf to believs. 
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This bird is larger than a turke; cock ; but is chiefly 
remarkable for Uie odd formattoa of the skin of the, 
bead and neck, which is bare. This skin arises from 
the base of the bill, and is of an orange-coloor ; 
from whence it stretches (m each side to the head : 
from thence it proceeds, like an indented comb, and 
falls OD either side, according^ to the motion of thtf 
faead. The e3Fes are surrounded by a red skin, of a 
scarlet colour ; and the iris has the colour and luftre 
of pearl. The head and neck are without feathers, 
covered with a flesh-coloured skin on the upper 
part, a fine scarlet behind the head, and a duskier 
coloured skin before : farther down behiud the head 
arises a little tuft of black down, from whence it»iea 
and extends beneath the throat, on each side, a 
WTinkled skin, of a brownish colonr, mixed with 
Muc, and reddish behind : below, upon the naked 
part of the neck, is a collar formed by soft longish 
feathers, of a deep aah-colour, which suiround the. 
neck, and cover the breast before. Into this cotiar 
the bird sometimes withdraws its whole neck and 
sometimes a part of its head ; so that it looks as if 
it.had withdrawn the neck into the body: Those 
marks are sufficient to distinguish this bird from all 
oliiers of the vulture kind; audit cannot be doubted; 
but that it is the most beautiful of all this dcforiaed 
faiiiily : however, neither its habits nor instincts ntiy 
from the rest of the tribe ; being, like them, a slow 
cowardly bird, living chiefly upon rats, linrds, and 
serpents ; and npon carrion or eureroent, when iC 
happens to lie in the way. The flesh is so bad, that 
cvea «kvsge« tbeaselves cannot abide it 
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Of the Falcon Kind, and its A^nitiea. 

JIjVERY creature becomes more important in the 
fei8lO0ef nature io proportion as it is connected 
■with man. In'this view, the smallest veg'etable, or 
ibe most seemingly contemptible insect is a subject 
more deserving attention than the most flourishing 
Aree or the most beautiful of the feathered creation. 
in this view^ the Falcon is a more important animal 
than the eagle or the vulture ; and though so very 
diminatiTe in the comparison,, is, notwithstanding, 
Irom its connexion with our pleasures, a much more 
interesting object of curiosity. 
- The amusement of hawking, indeed, is now 
pretty much given over, in this kingdom; for, as 
every country refines, aq its enclosures become 
higher and closer, those rural sports must conse- 
^ently decline, in which the game is to be pursued 
over a long extent of country, and where, while' 
eveiy thing retards the pursuer below, nothing can 
atop the object of his pursuit above. 

^Pakonry, that is now so mach disused among 
vs. was the principal amusement of our ancestors. 
A person of rank scarcely stirred out without his 
hawk on bis band, which in old paintings is the 
criterion oT nobility. Harold, afterwards king of 
Cn^and; when he went on a most important em- 
bassy into Normandy, is drawn in'an old bas-relief, 
aaembarking with a bird on his fist and a dog under 
Iw urn. In those days, it was thought sufficient 
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for noblemen's sons to wind the horn, and to carry 
their hawk iair, and-ieave stody and learning to the 
children of meaner people. Indeed, this diversion 
was in such high esteem among the great all over 
Europe, that Frederic, one of the emperors of 
Germany, thought it not beneath him to write a 
treatise upon hawking. 

The expense which attended this sport wai very 
great : among the old Welsh princes, the king's 
faleoner was the fourth officer in the state; bu^ 
notwithstanding all his bononrs, he was forlnd to 
take more than three draughts of beer from hit hom# 
lest he should get drunk and negle<^ his duty. In 
the reign of James the First, Sir Thomas Monson is 
said to have given a thousand pounds for a cast of 
hawks ; and such was their value in genera], tb&t 
it was made felony in the reign of. Edward th^ 
Third to steal a hawk. To take its e^s even iti a 
person's own ground^ was punislttbte with imprison- 
ment for a year and a day, together with . a Ane at 
the king's pleasure. In the reigftof Elizabeth, the 
imprisonment was reduced to three months ; but 
the (Render was to lie in prison till he got security 
for his good l^ebaviour for seven years .fiirtbier. In 
tfae earlier times, the art -of gqnning was bdt little 
practised, and the hawk then wa9valuable> not only 
for its affording divermn, but for its procuring 
delicacies for the table that could seldom be obtained 
any other way. ' 

. Of many of tfae ancient' felcons used for tlris pto- 
pose, we at this time know only 43ie names, ab tfift 
^ct species are so in described, that one, nay ~bi 
very easily mistaken for another; ' Of thoie^-in -ns* 
^t preaeat, b^h here and in ^er ct^ntdes^jen tiM 
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■^fr-falton, the iBkon, the tanner, the Sacre; the 
tlobby, the kestril, and the merttn. These are called 
the long-win^d hawks, to distinguish thern from 
the goss-hawk, the sparrow-hawk, the kite, and 
the buzlzard, that are uf shorter wing, and either 
.too slow, too cowardly, too indolent, or too ob- 
3ttAate, to be serviceable in contributing to the 
pleasnres of thfe field. 

The generous tribe of hawks, as was said, are 
distinguished from the rest by the peculiar length 
KtS ibeir wiilgsj which reach nearly as low as the 
itjiil. ' In these, the first quill of the wing is nearly 
ifts lon'g as the second ; it terminates in a point, 
which begins to diminish from about an inch of its 
extremity. This sufficiently distingaishet the g&- 
Borous breed from that of' the baser race of kites, 
«parrow-hawks, dnd buzzards, in whom the tail is 
longer tban the wings, and the first fieather of the 
wing is rounded at the extremity. They difier also 
in the latter having the fourth feather of th^ win^ 
the longest ; in the generous race it is always th.e 
second. 

' This generous- race, which have been taken into 
the service of man, are endowed with natural powere 
that the other kinds are iiot possessed of. From 
the length of tbeir wings, they are swifter to pursue 
their game ; from a confidence in this swiftness, 
they are bolder to attack it ; and front an innate 
generosity, they have an attachmeiit to their feeder, 
, and consequently a docility Vrhich the baser lairds 
are strangers to. ' 

The gyr-feltort leads in this bold train: He ex- 
teeedb all other falcons in the largeness of his size, 
fef tte approaches neariy to the magnitude 6{ the 
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eaffle. The top of the head is flat and of an ash 
coloar, with a strong, thick, short, and bine beak. 
The feathers of the back and wings are marked with 
black spots, in the shape of a heart ; he is a cou- 
rageous and fierce bird, nor fears even the eagle 
himself; but he chiefly flies at the stork, Uie beroo, 
and the crane. He is mostly found in the cokler 
regions of the north, but loses neither his strength 
nor his courage when brought into the miMer 
climates. 

The falcon, properly so called, it the second in 
magnitade and iame. There are some varieties in 
this bird ; but there seem to be only tWo that claim 
distinction, the falcon-gentil and the peregrine- 
falcon ; both are much less than the gyr, and some- 
what about the size of a raven. They difler bot 
slightly, and perhaps only from the dilferent states 
they were in when brought into captivity. Those 
differences are easier known by experience than 
taught by description. : The falcon-gentil •moohs in 
March, and often sooner ; the pecegrine-falcon does 
not mouU till the middle of August. The peregrine 
is stronger in the shoulder, has ^ lai^r eye, and 
,yet more sunk in the head ; his beak is stronger^ 
bis legs longer, and the toes better divided. 

Nest in size to these ia the lanner; a bird now 
very little known in Europe ;. then follows the sacre, 
the legs of which are of a' bluish colour, and serve 
to distinguish that bird ; to tbem succeeds the hobby> 
used for smaller game, for daring larks, and stooping' 
at quails. The kestri] was trained for the same 
purposes"; and lastly the merlrn -^^ which, though 
the smallest of all the hawk or falcon kind, and not 
inuch larger than a thrush, yeA displays a degree.of 
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eoura^ that renders bim formidable even to birds 
ten times his size. He has often been known to 
)iill a partridge or a quail at a single pounce from 
above. 

Some of the other species of sluggish birds were 
DOW and then trained to this sporty but it was when 
no better could, be obtained ; but these just de- 
scribed were only considered as birds of the nobler 
races. Their courage in general was such, that no 
bird, not very much above their own size, could 
terrify them ; Ibeir swiftness so great, that scarcely 
any bird could escape them ; and their docility so 
remarkable, that they obeyed not only the com- 
mands, but the signs of their master. They re- 
mained quietly peiched upon bis hand till their game 
was 6u8bed, or else kept borering roand his head 
withoDt ever leaving him but when he gave per- 
mission. The commou falcon is a bird of such 
8pirit> that, like a conqueror in a country, he keeps 
all birds in awe and in subjection to his prowess. 
Where he is seen flying wild, as I often had an op- 
portunity of observing, the birds of every, kind, that 
seemed entirely to disregard the kite or the sparrow- 
hawk. By with screams at his most distant appear- 
ance. Long before I could see the fUcon, I have 
seen them w.ith the utmost signs of terror endeavour- 
ing to avoid him ; and, like the peasants of a country 
before a victorious army, every one of them attempt- 
ing to shift for himself. Even .the young falcoQS, 
though their spirit be depressed by captivity, will, 
when brought out into the field, venture to fly. at 
barnacles and wild geese, till, being soundly 
bruithecl and beat«n by th^^ etroug bi^-dsj they leara 
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their ^ror, and desist from meddling With Budi 
nnwieldly game for the future. 
' To train up the hawk to this kind of obedience, 
ao as to hunt for his master, and bring him the game 
he shall kill, requires no small degree of skill and 
assiduity. Number^ss treatises have been written 
upon this subject, which are novr,' with the sport 
itself, almost utterly forgotten; indeed, except to s 
few, they seem utterly unintelligible ; for the fal- 
coners had a language peculiar to themselves, in 
which they conversed and wrote, and took a kind 
of professional pride in using n^ other. A' modern 
reader, I suppose, would be little edi0ed by one of 
the instructions, for instance^ which we find in 
Willugbby, when he bids us draw our falcon out of 
the mew twenty days before we enseam her. If she 
truss and carry, the remedy is, to cosse her talons, 
her powse, and petty single. 

■ But, as it certainly makes a part of a ntttural his- 
tory to show how much the nature of birds'can be 
wrought upon by harsh or kind treatment, I will 
just take leave to give a short account of the manner 
of training a hawk, divested of those cant words 
mth which men of art have thought proper to' ob^ 
scure their profession. 

In order to train up a felcon, the roaster begins by 
clapping straps upon his Tegs, which are called 
jesses, to which there is fastened a ring with the 
owner's name, by which, in case he should be' lost, 
tile finder may know where to bring him back. 
To these also are added little-bells, which servd to 
mark the place where he is, if lost in the chase. 'He 
H always carried on the fist^ and is obliged to keep 
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w^ont sleeping. ■ If he be fitobborrij and attempts 
to bite, his head is plunged into water. Thus by 
hunger, watching, and fatiguej he is constrained to 
submit to having his head covered by a hood or cowl, 
whidi covers bis eyes. This troublesome employ- 
ment continues often for three days and nights with- 
out ceasing. It rarely happens but at the end of this, 
his necessities, and the privation of light, make him 
lose all idea of liberty, and bring down his natural 
wildness. His master judges of hii being tamed 
vrhen he permits bis head to be covered without 
resistance, and when uncovered, he seizes the meat 
before him contentedly. The repetition of these 
lessons by degress ensures success. His wants being 
U>e chief principle of bis dependance, it is endea- 
voured to increase his appetite by giving him little 
balls of flannel, which he greedily swallows. Having 
tiius excited the appetite, care is taken to satisfy 
it ; and thus gratitude attaches the bird to the maa 
Who but just before had been his tormentor. 

When the first lessons have succeeded, and th« 
bird shows signs of docility, he is carried out upon 
•orae green, the bead is uncovered, and, by flat- 
tering him with food at different times, be is taught 
to jump on the fist, and to continue there. When 
confirmed in tbis habit, it is then thought time to 
make him acquainted with the lure. This lure is only 
a thing stuffed like the bird the folcon is designed to 
pursue) sueh as a heron, a pigeon, or a quail, and on 
tiiis lure they always take care to give him his food. 
It is qnite Accessary that the bird should not only 
\ei acquainted with this, but fond of it, and deli- 
cate in his food when shown it. When the fiilcon 
has joffn upon this, and tasted Uie first morsel. 
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some fiilcooers then take it away ; but by this therfr 
is a danger of daunting the bird ; and the sui:e9t 
method is, when he flies to seize it^ to let bim feed 
at large, and this serves as a reconipeDce for bis-, 
docility. The use of this lore is to flatter him. back- 
when he has flown in the air, which it sometimes iails 
to do ; and it is always requisite ^ assist it by. thC) 
Toiceaudthesignsoftbemaster. When Uiese lessons' 
have been long repealed,, it is then necessary to 
study the character of the bird ; to speak frequently 
to him if be be inattentive to the voice; to stint 
in his food such as do not come kindly or readily to- 
the lure; to keep waking him if he be not suffici- 
ciently tamiliar ; and to cover him frequently with 
the hood if he fears darkness. When the famiiiari^' 
and the docility of the bird are sufficiently con- 
firnrted on the green^ he is then carried into the 
open fi^dsj but still kept fast by a string which is 
about twenty yards long. He is then uncovered, 
as before; and the falconer calling him at Booie 
paces distance, shows him the lure. When be flies 
upon it he is permitted to take a large morsel of Uie 
food which is tied to it. The nest day the luxe 
is shown him at a greater distance, till he com« 
. at last to fly to it at the utmost length of bis atriog. 
He is then to be shown the game itself alive, but 
disabled or tame, which he is designed to pursue. 
After having seized this several times with bis 
string, he is then lefl entirely at liberty, and carried 
into the field for the purpose of pursuing tbat which 
is wild. At that he flies with avidity ; and when 
he has seized it, or killed it, he is brought bacit b; 
the voice and the lure. 
By this method. of ipstnictioD, a haivli. may be 
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ttftgW (oily it fttiy gpme whatsoever ; totiMcc 
ftkve chiefly confitied their pttrsuit only to snch 
Ihtmlsai ytelii them |nt>iHbythe captttr^, or plee 
ifi (he pursuit. The hkre, the partridge, aiitl 
qtiBJI, repay the trouble of taking them ; lirtil 
most deHghtlHil *pbrt is 'Hie falcon's ptirsnit ol 
Iieroa, the kite, «r th<e ^ood-lark. Instead of R 
Sirecdy forward, as, some other birds do, these, i 
fliey see thettiselTes threatened by the appro&( 
the haw^, immediately take to the skies. "The 
almost perpendicularly upward, while their ai 
ptfrsufer keeps pace mth 'their flight, and tries tit 
ttbOve them. Thtis both diminish by degrees 
IM gazing^ S|iectatoT belowS till they are quite 
m the chniiik'; but they are soon seen descent 
shu^gling togiether, aiid using crery effort on 
sides ; the'one 'of tB^Wous insult, the otftef of 
p*tt»tt defencte. The unequal combat is soc 
•fi eii«: tHS ftlrion cdrries" 'Aff VlrtofiOu^, and 
Mker, Itilled <« disiekMed-,' is hiad6 &' pr«y eitb'et ti 
HM'or tfte'spdtt^n. ' ' ' ' 
' A* ftir 'Otht* %W, thfey ai'e not sb m<Xi 
Sied, 'to tWey ■ i^ieraify ' fl^ feiriight ' forWafd 
**ifch ifi*! ^otrlsnVEin'ibafeg 3i*ht' of the chafie, 
^Wrt'is Slifl ft'6tse,''rUriy'a cftanse of losing 
AActm afed,' ' 'fh^;^r^li of the lark %y a coup 
meifcts is fcinftW^eil, t6 hirti only who regards 
ii^dM^'of 'ih^'tfi^, as one of the m'osf Jeligl 
apecta'clM this esfctcise' Can afford. The atnuset 
fs; fti 64e o'Ae- bf'fli^. tn^rliny (ijlfribin^ to get 
art^mto'of'thie' ferk; While the otfr^Ktyfnglov 
ih^'be^t ildVati^agy, wriits ifie'sUcpesS afus coo 
»iota*s eflbris,' thits while the one sto'opii to si 
Hi ^rey, the other seiiee' it at its ftOhfiiig dbwo. 

VOt. IT. H 
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Sach are tlie natural and acquired babitg of these 
birds, which of all ethers have the greatest strength 
and courage relative to their size. While the. kite 
or the gou-huvk apiM*oech their prey sicte-mys, 
these dart perpeQdicoIarlyj in their wild state, upon 
their game, and devour it on the spot, or carry it off, 
if not loo large for their power of flying. They are 
sometimes seen descending perpendicularly from the 
clouds, from an amazing height, and darting down 
on their prey with inevitable swiUness and de- 
struction. 

The more ignoble race of birds make np by can- 
ning and assiduity what these claim by force and 
celerity. Being less courageous, they are more pa- 
tient; and, having less swiftness, they are better 
skilled at taking their prey by surprise. The kite, 
that may be distingnished from all thereat of this tribe 
by bis forky tail and his slow Boating motion, seems 
aknoat for ever upon t^e wing. He appears to rest 
htmself upon the bosom of the air, and not to make 
the smallest effort in flying. He Ures only upon 
accidental carnage, as almost every bird in the ur is 
able to nuke good his retreat against him. He may 
be therefore considered as an insidious Uiief who 
only prowls about, and when he finds a small bird 
wounded, or a young chicken strayed too &r £roai 
tbe moUier, instantly seizes the hour of calamity^ 
and, like a famished glutton, is sure to show no 
mercy. His hunger, indeed, often urges him toacts 
of teeming desperation. I have seen one of them 
fly round and round for a while to mark a clutch of 
chickens, and then on a sudden dart like lightning 
upon the unresisting little animal, and carry it off, 
the hen in vain crying out, and the boys hooting and 
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CBStingst^nes to scare itfrOmitsplander. 'Fwt 
reason, of all birds the kite isthe'good'housemf 
greatest torRientor and aversion. 
'• Of all obscene birds, the kite is the best know 
but the buzzard among ua is the'niost plenty. 
isa sluggish inactive bird, and often remains* percl 
whole days together upon the same bough. He 
rather'an assassin than a puT9uer;'and lives' mi 
upon frogs, mice, and' insects, which'fae can eai 
seize, than' upon birds which he is oUiged to i 
low. He lives in summer by robbing the nest! 
othier bh'ds, andsutiking their eggs, ' and more 
sembles the owl' kind in his countenance than i 
other rapacious bird of day. His figure implies 
stupidity of his dnpOsition ; and so little is he ck 
ble of instruction from man, that ' it is common 
a jiroverb to call one who cannot be taught, or c 
tinues' obstinately ignorant, a buzzard. The hon 
buzzard, the moor-buzzard, and the hen-hah^ 
are aH of this 8tiq>id tribe, and' differ diieffy in tl 
«ze, growing 1^ in the Order I have named thi 
The goss-'hawk and sorrow-hawk are what I 
Willugbby calls 'short-winged birds, and cbv 
'quently "unfit for trairiing, however injurious tl 
may be to the pigebn-hoiise or the spoilsman. Tl 
have been indeed taught to fly at gain6 ; but littl 
to be obtained iW>m their efforts, being £fficult of 
Btmction, dud capricious in their obedience: 
has been lately asserted, however, by one' wh 
aiithority is respectable, that the sparrow-haw% 
the boldest and the best of all others for the pleas 
of the chase. 

: [The Secretary Falcon, an inhabitant of Asia i 
Aftica^ is a curioiis bird, for whose Natural Hi«t 
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we aM chieflj nfcbted to the inde&tigfiAle Ictbinn 
^ M. Le Taiflant. Its bo4y, wh«ii BtaBding erect, 
is not much unlike the oiane ; but ita head, bill^ 
•■d daws, are precisely tho^ of the Mcod. The 
general colcwr of the {^uoiags h a bhiidx ash ; tha 
tipa of ^be wings ibe thigbi, and the Tent being 
UscInBh: the tail is blacJL near the end, but &m 
very tip ia white : the legs are long, so tb^t it mea* 
aores, nben itandlog erect, ftiU three feet frcan the 
top of the head to Uie groond. Ob the back of th« 
head aie sevcrBl ^og dftrk-eolonred finthen, faao^- 
iag donn befaiod, and which it can erect al plear 
auK. Titis cECsLhaB induced the Dutch at the Cap* 
to give it the uamc of the Secfetary, from the i** 
seqiblance they fency it has to the pen of « frfiter> 
When in iikt lithe (tf' leitorc it ia stack hahind thtf 
ear. It is -also, by' the HottentolSj denonisatcd th« 
serpent-eater, from the alacrity and expetbtion witlt 
which it deuonrs those r^tilet. 

According to Dr. Sparmann, the mode in whidi 
it'Sciaea and (fispatches its prey is highfy cnrions.. 
WKen it appvoachea a serpent for the purpose of 
attacking it^ it ia always careful to carry the point 
of tkie of the wings forward; for the purpose oS 
pafrylng off the Tcnonrous bite of the enemy: aad 
occasionally it finds an Opportaaity of spurring and 
treading on its antagenirt ; or else of taking bin on 
bis pinions, and throwing him op into the air.: 
"Whin by these repeated attacks it has wearied ooC 
its adrersary, and rendered him almost lifektis, ifc 
kittt and then swallows bim without dooger. 

M. Le Vaillant was witness to an engagertieBtbe<« 
tweenthis bird and a serpent, which was conducted 
withmucbobstinacyandaddiiess. l^aerpeot deling 
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its inferiority, in the event, endeavoured with ajl 
the cunning of its tribe to regain its hole ; which 
the bijrd^s often prevented, by placing itself before 
him by a single leap, and thus cutting off its re- 
tre^. Despairing, at length, it made one effort, by 
erecting itself, hissing dreadfully, and displaying 
in a menacing manner its wide tfart)a't, Inilamed 
eyes, and Swollen head. " Sometimes this threat*- 
ening appearance produced a momentary suspen- 
sioa of hostilities ; but the bird soon returned to 
the charge, and covering hfar body with one of her 
wings, as with a buckler, struck her enemy with 
the long protuberances of the other. I saw him 
at last stagger and lall : die conqaeror then fdl 
upon him to dispatch him, and with one stroke of 
^er bill laid open bia skull." 

In the craw of this bird M. Le Vaillant fimnd 
eleven tolerably large lizards, three serpents as lon^ 
AS bis arm, eleven small tortoises of about two 
Inches in diameter, and a number of locusts and 
other insects, some of which were bo entire that he 
added ihtm to his collection. Besides this there 
was found a' ball, formed of the back-bones of 
serpents and lizards, sbells of tortoises, aB*d the 
harder parts of insects : this ball was nearly as large 
as a ^oOse'B egg, and would doubtless have been 
cast up, when of a sufficient size, in the manner of 
other birds of prey. 

It is easily domesticatied, and will (ben edt . any 
Icind of food, either raw or dressed. It mdces its 
nest of twigs, in some very high tree, and usually 
lays two or Aree white egg^, nearly as large as 
those of a goose. The young brood remain long in 
the nett, mix acctrani c^&eirlongand^aderl^.] 
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CHAP. xin. 

I%e Buicher-Bird. 

13plF0RE I -conclude ibis short history of rapa- 
cious birds that prey by day, I must take leave to 
describe a tribe of tmaller birds, that seem from 
iheir sitEe rather to be classed .with the harmless 
order of the eparrow-kind ; but that from their 
crooked beak, eourage, and appetite for slaughter, 
certainly deserve a place here. The lesser Butcher- 
Blrd is not mudi i^ore the uze of a lark ; that of 
Ihe smallest species is not so big as a sparrow ; yet: 
diminutive as these little animals are, they make 
Iheniselves formidable to birds of four times their 
dimensions. 

The greater Butcher-Birdis about as large as a 
thrush; its bill is black, an inch long, and hooked 
at the end. This mark, together with its (srni- 
vorous appetites, rank it among the rapacious birds ; 
at the same time that its legs and feet, which are 
slender, and its toesy formed somewhat dffierently 
from the former, would seem to make it the shade 
between such birds as live wholly upoii flesh, and 
such as live chiefly upon insects and grain. 

Indeed, its habits seem entirely to correspond 
with its conformation, as it is found lo live aa well 
upon flesh as upon insects, and thus to partake in 
some measure of a double nature^ However, its 
appetite for flesh is the most prevalent; and it never 
tak^s up with the former when it'can obtain ihc 
laUer. This bird, therefore, leads a life of conti- 
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kWtl- -combat atid opposition. As from 
^s not much terrify the smaller birds of 
BO it very frequently meets birds willlog 
stren^h, and it never declines the engage 

It is wonderful to see with what intre] 
little creature goes to war with the pie, 
and the kestril, all above four times bij 
itself, and that sometimes prey upon fit 
same manner. It not only fights upon the 
but often comes to the attack, and atwayi 
ventage, parlicolarly when the male ei 
unite to protect their young, and to drive 
more powerful birds of rapine. At that s< 
do not wait the approach of their inva 
sufficient that they see him preparing for I 
at a distance. It is then that they sally 
ktud cries, wound him on every side, 
him off with such fury, that he seldom v< 
return to the charge. In these kinds of dis| 
generally come off with the victory ; 
sometimes happens that they fall to the gr 
the bird they havcf so fiercely fixed upon 
combat ends with the destruction of the a 
well as the defender. 

For this reason, the-moet redoubtable 
prey respect tiiem ; while the kite, Uie bu: 
the crow, -sfl^ rather to fear than see 
gagement. Nothing in nature better dii 
respect paid to the claims of courage, ti 
(his Kttle bird, apparently so contempt!! 
company with the lanner, the &lcon, ai 
tyrants of the air, without fearing their 
avoiding their resentment. 
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As foE smaH blnlSj tbey arejU) wufd '£eio4.; It 
seizes Utetn by the tliroat, ^nct strfiogles theia ift 
an instant. Whep it ha* tiuiB killed the, bird or in? 
Beet, it is asserted by the beet authority^ tfaat it 
fixes them upon spine neighbouripg thorn^ and 
when thus spitted, pulls them tp pieces with its. bill. 
It i» supposed that as Nature has not given this bird 
strength sufficient to tear its prey to pieces with i^ 
feet as the hawks do, it is obliged V> ^^^e recourse 
to this extraordinary expedient. 

During summer such of them as constantly re- 
ude here, (for the smaller red butcher-bird migrateB,) 
remain among the mouat^inons parts of the country; 
but in winter they descend into the plains, and 
nearer human habitations. The larger kind make 
tbeir nests on the highest trees, while ttie leseez 
build in bushes in the tields and hedge-rows. They 
both .lay about six, eggs> of a white colour, but en- 
circled at the bigger ead with a ring of brownidi 
ted. The nest oo the outside is coiB^Kised of white 
moss interwoven with long grass ; within, it is 
well lined wit^ wool, and is usoally fixed araou^ 
the forking branches of a tree. The femala 
feeds her young with caterpillars and ethe« insectf 
while very young ; but 8009 after accustoms them to 
flesh, which the male procures with surprising 197 
dustry. Their nature also is very diOerent. from 
other birds of prey in their parental care ; for, m 
far from driving out their young from the n«i«t to 
shift for themselves^ they keep, them with tare; 
and even when adult they do not forsake them> 
but the whole brood live in one fkmiy together. 
Each family lives apart, and is gen^rqlly composed 
of the malcj female, .an4 five or six young ones ; 
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tbese all maintain peace and subordinati 
each otberj and hunt in concert. Upon I 
ing season of courtship this union is at ai 
JIaniily parts for ever, each to establish a li 
hold of its own. It is easy to distinguish 
at a distance, not only Iroin their goin^ 
panies, but also irom' their manner of flyi 
is always up and down, seldom direct or 
Of these birds there are three or foil 
kinds ; bui the greater ash-coloured butc 
the least known among us. The red-bi 
cher-bird migrates in autumn, and does 
till spring. The wood-chat resembles the I 
cept in the colour of the back, which is l 
not red as in the other. There is still an 
than either of the former, found in tlie mi 
London. This too is a bird of prey, all 
much bigger than a tit-mouse ; an evi^ 
fbat an animal's courage or rapacity di 
pend upon its size. Of foreign birds o 
there are several ; but as we know litt 
manner of living, we will not, instead 
Substitute mere description. In fact, t 
of a bird, which is all we know of them, vi 
a reader but small entertainment in the 
tion. Nothing can be more easy than to 
with the different sDades of a bird's plu 
these accounts are written with more pie 
they are read ; and a single glance of a , 
or a pklore imprints a juiter idea tbaii 
eotttd oonvey.* 

[* Th« great Bulcber-birdf^ America tnakeiiu 
tlntagen t« decoy and wizeits prey. A gentkmai 
dhwtvii^ ttttt wvcnit gnnhc^ipera weee Btudi upo 
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CHAP. XIV. 



Of Rapacious Birds of the Owl kind, that prey by 

Night. 

Hitherto we have teen describing a tribe of 
animals whoj though plunderera among their fel- 
lows of the air, yet wage war boldly in the fece of 
day. We now come to a race equally cruel and 
rapacious ; but who add to their savage disposition, 
the further reproach of treachery, and carry on all 
their depredations by night. 

An birds of the owl kind may be considered as 
nocturnal robbers, who, unfitted for taking their 
prey while it is light, surprise it at those hours of 
rest when the tribes of Nature are in the least ex- 
pectation of an enemy. Thus there seems no link 
in Nature's chain broken ; no where a dead inactive 
repose ; but every place, every season, every hour 
of the day and night, is hashing with life, and 
furnishing iastances of industry, self-defence, and 
invasion. 

All birds of the owl kind have one common mark 
by which they are distinguished from others ; their 
eyes are formed for seeing better in the dask, than 
in the broad ^are of sun-shine. As in the eyes of 

diorns, mijuiredof a^>enon wlioliTedcloieb;', tlio cBiueoftliii 
appearaoce ; and wu informed, that they were placed there by 
this bird, which ■« there called theNine>killer, from thetuppoaitioQ 
that hioe are alvayi ituck up in Guccesiion. On further inqaiiy, 
he wai led to aappne, diat thii was an instinctiTe rtratagetn, 
adopted for the frarpote of temptiug the imAller birdi into > ■itiia- 
tion where he could euily dart oat upoa tbem ud aeise tbeiiLJ 
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ligers and cats, that are formed for a life of nocturnal 
depredation, there is a quality in the retina, that 
takes in the rays of tight bo copiously as to permit 
their seeing in places almost qnitedark ; so in these 
birds there is the same conformation of that organ ; 
find thongh, like us, they cannot see in a total ex- 
clusion of light, yet they are sufficiently qnick- 
rigbted, at times when we remain in total obscurity. 
In the eyes of all animals Nature hath made a com- 
plete provision, either to shut ont too much light, or 
to admit a sufficiency, by tbe contraction and dila- 
tation of the pupil. In these birds the pupil is ca- 
pable of opening very wide, or shatting very close: 
by contracting the pupil, the brighter light of the 
day, which would act too powerfully upon the sen- 
sibility of the retina, is excluded ; by dilating the 
pupil, the animal takes in the more iaint rays of the 

. night, and thereby is enabled to spy its prey, and 
«atch it with greater fiicility in the dark. Beside 
this, there is an irradiation on the back of the eye, 
and the very iris itself has a fiicnlty of reflecting the 
rays of light, so as to assist vision in the gloomy 
places where these birds are found to frequent. . 

But though owls are dazzled by too bright a day- 
light, yet they do not see best in the darkest nights; 
as some have been apt to imagine. It is in the dusk 
of the evening, or tbe grey of tbe morning, that they 
are best fitted for seeing ; at those seasons when 
there is neither too mndi light, nor too little. It is 

' then that they issae from their retreats, to hunt or 
to surprise their prey, which is usually attended 
vvith great success : it is then that they, find all other 
-birds asleep, or preparing for repose, and they have 
«nly to seize the most unguarded. 

L,.,„z,...C0LV^II 
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The nights when the'mopn chines are thfe thnei of 
their most successful plunder ; for when it a wholly . 
darki they are less qualified for seeing and pursuing 
(heir prey ; except, therefore, by moon-light, they 
contract the hours of their chase ; and if they cbm« 
out at the approach- of dusk in the evehing, they 
return before it is tot^ly dark, and then rise by twi- 
light the next morning, to pursue tfaeir ganle, find 
to return, in like manner, before the broad day- 
light begins to dazzle them with its splendour. 

Yetthe faculty of seeing in the night, or of being 
entirely dazzled by day, is not alike in every species 
of these nocturnal birds: some see by night better 
than others ; and some are so little dazzled by day- 
light, that they perceive their enemies and avoid 
them. The coAimon white or barn Owl, for in- 
stance, sees with such exquisite acuteness in the 
daric, that though the barn has been shot at night, 
and the light thus totally excluded, yet it per. 
ceivea the smallest mouse that peeps from its hole : 
on the contrary, the brown horn owl is often aeea 
to prowl along the hedges by day, like the spar- 
row-hawk ; and sometimes with good success. 

All birds of the owl kind may be divided into two 
sorts; those that have horns, and those without 
These horns are nothing more than two or three 
flMithers that stand up on each side of the head over 
the ear, and give this animal a kind of horned ap- 
pearance. Of the honted kind is, the great horned 
owl, which at first view appears as large as an eagle. 
When he comes to he olwerved more closely, how- 
ever, he will be found much less. His legs, body, 
wings, and tail, are shorter; his head much larger 
and thicker: his horns are compoKd of feathen. 
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ttuutirbe above two inchea aad a tralf big^, t 
which he can erect or depress at pleasure: his e 
are lar^ and transparent, encircled with an oran 
coloared iris i his eani are large and deep, am 
wonld appear that no animal wad posseBsed wit 
more exquisite aenBeof hearing; lits pluomge is c 
nddkh browoi marked on the back with black i 
yellow apots, and yellow only upon the belly. 

Nest to this is the commoa horned ovg], 
a ntnch sroailer size than the former, and v 
bwDs mnch \short£r. As the great owl was I 
£Be4 from the tip of one wing; to the other, thit 
Imt .three. . Tbe botnsare but about an iodi lo 
and consist of six feathers, vaciegaled with bli 
and yidttow. , . ; 

There iB.stiil a smaller' kind of the hoirndd o 
which is not much larger than a bladL-bird; t 
wtwae horns are remadcably shoct, being compo 
but of one fearer, and that n^t above half aii ii 
Ugh: 

To these succeeds the tribe withpat horns. 1 
ewl^j which is the largest of this kind, with dui 
plumes, and black eyes ; the screech-owl, oi 
ftmaUtr sise, with blue eyes ; and plumage of 
iron grey; the white owl, about as large as 
fenner, wi& yellow eyes and wbltisb plumage ; 
great brown .owl, less than the former, with bro 
plamage and- a brown beak ; and lastly, the lii 
brown owl, with yeUowieh-coloured eyes, and 
orange-CQlQut«d bill To this catalogue nij 
be. added otbers of foreign denominations, wb 
d^cff birt little,, from our own, if we except i 
harfahg, or Gwai, Hudson's Bay owl of Edwar 
wbich is the hr^^ of all the nocturnal tribe, a 
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u white as Uie sdows of Uie conatr; of wfakh he ii 

a native. ' 

All this tribe of animals, however they may ^flfer 
in Uieir size and plumage, tigre& in their general 
charactehBtics of preying by night, and having their 
eyes formed for noctamal vision. Theiribodies are 
strong and muscalar; their feet and claws niade 
for tearing their prey ; and their stomscbs fur d^;^t- 
ing it. It mast be remarked, however, tiiat the 
digestion of all birds that live upon mice, lizards, or 
•nch Kke food, is not very perfetd ; for though they 
swallow thero whole, yet they are always seen scmne 
time after to disgorge the skin and bones, rolled up 
in a pellet, te being indigestible. ■ 

In proportion as each of these animals bears ^e 
day-light beet, he Kia forward earlier in the even- 
ing in parsuit of hts prey. The great homed owl iv 
the foremost in leaving bis r^reat; end ventures 
into the woods and thickete very soon in the even^ 
ing: The homed, and the brown owl, are lat^ in 
their excursions ; but the bam owl seems to see best 
in profound darkaesB ; and seldom leaves his hidmg- 
place till midnight. 

As they are incapable of supporting the light of 
the day, or at least of then seeing and readily avoid- 
ing tbeir danger, they keep all this time concealed 
in some obscure retreat, suited to their gloomy ap- 
petites, and there continue in solitude and silence. 
The cavern of a rock, the darkest part of a hol- 
low U«e, the battlements of a rained and unfre- 
quented castle, some obscure hole in a fitrmer'* 
' out-house, are the places where they are nsually 
found ; if they be seen out of these retreats in' the 
day-time, they may be considered a* having' lo«t 
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their way ; as having by some accident been thrown 
into the midst of tiieir enemies, and eurfounded with 
^Dger. 

-Haruig spent the day in their retreat, at the ap- 
pfoach of eveniog they sally forth, and ekim rapidly 
up and down along the hedges. The barn-owl 
indeed, who lives chiefly upon mice, is contented 
to be more stationary : he takes his residence upon 
some shock of com, (h* the point of some old house ; 
and there watches in the dark, with the utmost per- 
spicacity and perseverance. 
' Nor are these birds by any means silent ; they all 
have a hideous note; which, while pursuing their 
prey, is seldom heard ; but may be considered rather 
as 1L call to courtship. There is something ajways 
terrifying in this call, which is often heard in the 
silence of midnight, and breaks the general pause 
with a horrid variation. It is diffiirent in alt ; but 
in each it is alarming and disagreeable. Father 
Kircher, who has set the voices of birds to music, 
has given all the tones of the owl note, which makes 
a most tremendous melody. Indeed, the prejudices 
of mankind are united with their sensations to make 
the cry of tbe owl disagreeable. The screech-owl's 
voice was always considered, among the people, as a 
presage of some sad calamity that was soon to ensue. 
They seldom, however, are heard while they are 
preying ; that important pursuit is always attended 
with silence, as it is by no means their intention to 
disturb or forewarn those little anira^ they wish to 
surprise. When their pursuit has been successfal, 
they soon return to their solitude, or to Aeir yodng, 
if that be the season. If, however, they find but 
little game, they continue their quest still longer ; 
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and it '«Dmetimet happent thM/ obeying' tht tlictetet 
of Appetite' rattier than of prudence, (hey pursde 
ao long that broad day breaks in upon them, aM 
leaves them thfezled, benildered, attd at a dhtmice 
from home. 

In thi« distress they are obliged to take slicJteKin 
Uie first tree or hed^ tbaloffcM, t1Mr6 to'con^ete 
concealed all day, till thfr returning -daricnets once 
more supplies them iriA a bcttet^^tanof the conn- 
try. But it too often bapprae^ thetj ^flh air tbeir 
precaution to conceal tbetMtltes; Ihey afe ppied 
ott by the other birds of ^le place, end are mre to 
arceelve no met cy. The bh^k-b^, tl»e thnirti/ the 
jay, the banting, and th« red*br**rft,^ all comeita 
IHc', and employ their little arts of instrit and ttbttsfc. 
The smallem, 'the feeblest, and the tnost-contempCt' 
b)»4tf UMtrofOHoiiatfr lord's 'CRiMaitiS', &re tfaeti Ate 
fwcmosl Ml injure aitd'iofFnenelitnr.' 'Theyiiv^retrae 
theilP^arieffmMl ttirbotencMtHindfiim, flap hfm With 
tbeif wings, arid'drereftdyto show tieir tloarage t« 
begT»ai, aa-thfcyat-eMMibte'tllQtthfelPdBn^rit Mit 
smalli The uolMittiete oif), not ihwwirig where 
to attack or where io 'fly, pdti^nt}^ fslts and Auffcrs 
adl their inmtts. A^ohished anA dizsy, ht t>hly 
yepKea to tbe)r'iiRioek^l<ies'by ai^wafd ami ridku- 
lo4s gestures, by trm^tng his befidi and rttlKo^ bSi 
eyes with en aiii^'of stupidity. It k bnoagh that an 
«wt ftpp^etirfr by dby to 4tt the wSole'grdve iiltky a 
kind of' Dproar: Either the atertiofi ifl'tHe sffl^ 
birds have to this ftriftnal, or the conscioiisriw*- of 
their own sectirlty, hiakea ftem'p^rtue him '#ttfecmt 
eaasnig, wMle'they encourage eaeh' other 'lyytlMsir 
RHttual criea to lend assntanre iff Afe laadaWe nnder- 
fiiking. ., . 1 . ■ , ■'- ■ 
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It sometimes happens/ howeiof, itltat^:! 
biixls pursue their insults with the same.. in 
zeal with which the owl himself hadpnravue 
predatioDs. They hunt faim .the; whole! c 
evening returns; whi(^ restoring hinibisj 
of sight once mwe, he mak^sttheifiyranaa 
pursuers pay.dearfor.tbetr formei- ^oiort t> nf 
always an mtcoacerued spectator Wre;> < -T 
catcheis have get an .art of couhterfeitibg 
of the owl exactly ; , and,- hayiog before 11 
hraoches of a hedge,, they isit^uoseen/aad/; 
call. At this, all. tbelittlebirdsiifbxk to-l 
where they expect to find their weU-koa^n 
but instead of fiitding tbiEdr.itdpid ainti^ien 
are .stuck Ikst to the -hedge, themselves i T 
must be put in practicB'&n hour before n^ 
fH^rito be successful:; fonifiit ia piitLiiff 
those birds which bat)a.fewiniMite3;6aohei 
provoke tbair eaemy, will thn Af.inmii 
as joauch terror as they jnst fa(lbrcrdiowed:ii 
• It is not unpleasant, to 4ee one stiiplcl'j hi 
in some sort a.deGoy,to.di^ceiTe.anOthcE;' /I 
homediowl isisometimea iDade:iiBCjbf)lbrl 
pofle:to hue the:kite;^«n fokOaeraideiire 
bim for the purposes Off fraiiiingtbBj^ffm 
thi» (vcaston they depi tJw iaH of ^a^fiutioni 
owl, to render bis fignreeit^aordiDAryi^. 
trim he sails.dowly along, fiyingtlow/wbh 
usual manner. The kit^ieithericuriojttjfc 
this , odd, )und of Qninnl, or- pednf sjni(|u 
fee whether it may nctt be prftgner for,&^i:& 
Witdf^oBiesnQarerand Hearer lattv^dnMiiE 
1U)U9» to hover, «ud spmi^fiip^ ttit deswAf 
falconer setting a at{on|;-wii}gBd hvwk'tgai 

TOl. IV. " I 
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»ekx9. ftim ftr tbe pwr^ose of tmrning Iw yoing 
tjnii at faome. 

- The niuftl place where the gtcat horned owl 
iMceda i» in the cavern of e rodt, the boUow of a 
tree, or (he torret of some rained castle. Its nestia 
near thMe-feet ta ^m^et, and compoMd of i>tick», 
baond together b; the fibroai roots <^ trees, and lined 
with leaves on Iht infeide. It layi about three ttgga> 
v*Mcfa are larger than those of -ahen, ahd of a coktor 
ao*i^wfaat menbiing the bird hself. The young 
dote are vtry wracious^ and the parents not less ex> 
pertat satofying the call of banger. The leseerowl 
of this kind nevor makes a nest for itaelfj but always 
^ee Op willi the <dd tieit of some other bird, which 
te has dfi6n baen fi»cedtA abandon. It lays fonr 
er fire eggs? and the youngiare aH wbit&at first, bat 
cUngfa aolout ia abent a fortniglrt. Tbe.«th«r>owla 
in gemrak.badd naar tbe <plaOB whtre thby chiefly 
prey ; tiiat which feed* apon birds in sofne neigh* 
benviOg grbve ; that yMch preys chiefly vfion mice 
near B«ine ftrmer's yard, where the proprietor of the 
plaee tdttt care to>9ive k peiiict security. In Aiot« 
w fc atew b niitdnef onfr.specin ai owl awythtin the 
watods, the barn-owl mdies k vuftdent reooifit>ence 
ftr,,!^ being equally adtivejnideitooyitig micb nearer 
boaae ; so that a-siagle owl is said to be nnre ser- 
^e^lc than half a doitn oats, io ridding tin ban 
df its domestic vermin. " In tbe year 15(10>'* says 
an 6Mi writer, " at HaOootlde, an ariny of mice w 
'^ ■ over^nin Ae ■sarshf^'Bear Sootliminstttr, that they 
'' wt ap the gVBBB to t^ very roots. But at length 
^ a gveat nsmber of strange painted owls oame 
^ and deroored ^ the mice. The like happened 
'/ agi^in Gmck abettt sik^ years aA«-." 
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To conclude our acconnt of theie bunk, lliey ure 
all very shy of man, and extremely indodle and dif- 
ficatt to be tamed. The white owl in particnkr, as 
M, Buffon assertSj cannot be made to live in ca|H 
tivity ; I suppose he means if it be taken when old. 
" They live," says he, " ten or twelve days in the 
" aviary where tbey are shut up ; bnt they refuw 
" all kind of nourishment, and at last die t£ hunger. 
" By day they remain without moving upon the 
" floor of the aviary ; in the evening, they mount 
" on the highest perch, where they continue to 
" make a noise like a man snoring witii bis mouth 
" open. 'Hiis seems designed as a call for their old 
" companions vrithout ; and, in fiiot, I have seen 
" several others come to the call, and perch upon 
" the roof of the aviary, wh^e tbey made the 
" same kind of hissing, and soon after permitted 
*' themselvefl to be taken in a net."* 

[* Mr. Conttedt, In the Transsotioiifl of the Philosophical So- 
oely of Stockholm, gives a pleasing instance of their attachment 
to their young. A young owl having quitted the nest, in 'dM 
moDth of July, waa caught by his Beirants, md ibnt up in a 
large hen-coop. The next mornii^ a young partridge wai found 
Ijing dead before the door of the coop. For fourteen succcuive 
n^ti the same drcumstance was repeated, plainly proving that 
it had been brought there by the old ovk a> a provision for the 
young one. IHI the month of August, wioua articlei of food, 
aa young partridges, mooi^bwl, pieces of lamb, and odiar tub- 
•taoces, were regularly brought ; after vrhich time the pftrenta 
discontinued their attmdaoce.] 
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THE fOULTEY ZINIX IH 

CHAP. I. 

Of BtTda of the Phtliry iSnd. 

jp ROM the most rapacioas and noxious tribe of 
kiris, we make a trairaition to those which of «J^ 
«(hera a» the most harmlesa and the most service^ 
able to oiaQ. He may force the rapacious tribes t^ 
assist his pleasures in the field, or induce the smBlIe^ 
vmrblera to ilelight faiin with their singing ; but jt is 
iroiQ the poultry kind that be derives the moet toU^ 
advaota^Hj as tbey not only taake a considerably 
additipn to the necesfaries of life, but fornith o«^ 
the gieat^ delicacies to every enterl^iDment. 

Ahnost, if notall^ the domefttic birds of thepoulbj 
kind that we maintain in our yards are of foreign 
extraction ; but there are others to be ranked in this 
<Iafi8 thatareas yet inaatateof nature; andperlt^ 
j)aif wait tiU they become ;sufficiently sc^ce to be 
taken under the care of man to malUply their prO;- 
pwgptjp", It will appear remarkable enough, if 
w« consider bow nncb the tame poultry which we 
fi^e imporled from distant climates hat locreasec^ 
»ai bow ipmii those wild birds of the poulti^ kin^ 
ibat haw never yet beeu taken into keeping haxp 
been dlminisbed and destroyed. They ere a^ 
Ihinned ; and jn^ny of the species, especially in the 
jnore cultivated and populous parts o£ the kingdom, 
are utterly unseen. 

Under birds of the poultry (und I rank all (hos^ 
4bat have- white desh, and, comparatively to their 
head and limbs, have bulky bodies. T'hey are fiin- 
lugtted witj^-»tMi4 «ln)fi£ Ull^ forpickiog up jgiaiuj 
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which IB their chief and ofWn their only siutenance. 
Their wings are short and concave; for which reason 
they are not able to fiy far. They lay a great many 
eggs ; and, as they lead their young ahroad the very 
day they are hatched, in quest of food, which they 
ai-e shown by the mother, and whidi they pick up 
fm themselves, they generally make their nests on 
the ground, The toes of all these are united by a 
Membrane as lur as the first articulation, and then 
are divided as in those of the former class. 
' Under this class we may therefore rank the 
common cock, the peacock, the turftey, the pintada 
or Guinea-hen, the pheasant, thebustard, the grouse, 
the partridge, and the quail. These alt bear a strong 
similitude tO' each other, being equally' granivorous, 
fleshy, and delicate ttf the palate. These are among 
-birds^what beasts of pasture are among quadrupeds, 
peaceable tenahta of the field, and shunning the 
thicker part of the forest, that abounds with 
numerous' animals who carry on unceasing hos- 
"tinties agaiftst them. 

" As Nat\ire has formedthe rapacious dass forwar, 
so she seems equally to have fitted these for peace^ 
Test^aiid society. Their wings are hut short, so that 
thej are ill ' formed for wandering from one region 
to another ; their bills are also short, and incapable 
of annoying their opposers : their legs are strong 
indeed ; but their toes are made for scratching up 
their food, ahd not for holding or tearing it. These 
are sufficient indicatioris of their harmless nature; 
■while their bodies, which are fet and fleshy, render 
them un wieldly travellers, and incapable of staaying 
■for- from each other, 
' Accordingly we find them cfaieflytn society: Ihey 
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Hve together ; and though they may have their dis- 
putes, like all other animals, upon some occasions; 
yet, when kept in the same district, or fed in the 
same yard, -they learn the arts of Bubcvdination ; 
and, in proportion as each knows hia strength, he 
seldom tries a second time the combat where he has 
once been worsted. 

in this manner, all of this kind seem to lead an . 
indolent voluptuoas life ; as they are furnished in- ' 
ternally with a rery strong stomach commonly called 
a gizzard, so their voraciousness scarcely knows any 
bounds. If kept in close captiTity, and separated 
from all their former companions, they still have the 
pleasure of eating left ; and they soon grow fat and 
unwieldy in their prison. To say this more simply, 
many of the wilder species of birds, when cooped or 
caged, pine away, grow gloomy, and some refuse 
all sustenance whatever ; none, except those of the 
poultry kmd> grow fat; who seem to lose aS re- 
membrance of their former liberty, satisfied vfUh 
indolence and plenty. 

The poultry kind may be considered as sensud 
epicures, solely governed by their appetites. The 
indulgence of these seems to infloence their otiier 
babits, and destroys among them that connubial 
fidelity for which most other kinds are remarkable. 
The eagle and the falcon, how fierce soever to other 
animals, are yet gentle and true to each other ,* their 
connexions when once formed continue till death ; 
and the male and female in every exigence and every 
duty lend fiithful assistance to each other. They 
assist each other in the productionof their young, in 
providing for them when produced ; and even then, 
tboogh they drive them forth to fight their own 
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baUl«Si yet Ibe old ob«b bUU retain their fonafr 0- 

feciKH) to each otlw,' aod sel^m part far asuniler. 

Btt it is.sery difiereot with this luxarious daai I 
9in;now dewribing. Tbeir courtship is but short, 
ftitd their coQgreaa fortuitavs. Tlie male takes do 
becd of his cfispring ; andj satisfied with the plea- 
sure of getting, leaves to the female aU the care 
of providing for posterity. Wild aad irr^;ulfir in 
hi9 tppetiles, he. ranges- firom one to another ; and 
olaitnfi every female which he is strong enough t» 
keep from his fellows. Though timorous when 
opposed to birds of prey^ yet he is incredibly bold 
among those of bit own kind ; and but to see a 
male of his own specie*, is sufficient to produce a 
ponabat. A« his desireo extend to allj every crea- 
ture bocotMs his enemy tbut pretends to be his 
rival. 

The fe<nalej equally without fidelity or attach' 
n«nt, yields to the moat powerful. She stands by, 
e qwiet meretricious spectator of their fury« ready to 
reward the conqueror with every compliance. She 
takes upon herself $31 the labour of hatching and 
bringing up her young, and chooses a place for 
batching tts reowite as possible from the cock. In- 
deed, she gives beraelf very little trouble in making 
a nest, as her young ones are to forsake it the in- 
stant tbey part from the shell. 

She is eqoally unassitfed in providing for iier 
yowig, tliat are not fed with meat put into their 
mouths, as in other cksses of the feathered kind, 
but peck their food, and, forsaking their aests, ru^ 
hepe and there, following the parent wherever it is 
to be fouBd. She leads then forward where tjl^y 
»i«iikely to have the greatest quaati^ of grt^, and 
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httis %tte to ahon by peeking, tke tort propelr for 
Aem to seek for. l^oughatotbertimeaTDracKras, 
tht is ^en abHt«miotn to an «xtreMe degree ; andj 
. iat^t only on ptoviding for and thowiiig her yonhg 
dutdi their food, she Bcarcely teket any nourish- 
tneikt heAelf. Her parental pride seeme to orer- 
pOwet every o^et^ appetite ; bat that decreases in 
proportion as her yOting ones are mcare able to pro* 
tide for themselves, and Uien all her voracioui 
habits retami 

Among tbe other habits pecnliar to this class of 
birds, is that of dusting theinselves. Tbey lie 6at 
in some dnaty place, and wttti their wings and fbet 
raise and scatter the dust over their whole body^ 
What may be their reason for thus doing, it is not 
easy to explain. Perhaps the heat of their bodies is 
eodi, that they require ^is powder to be interposed 
between their feathers to keep them from lying too 
close together, and thus increasing that heat with 
ivbich they are incomtrioded. 



CHAP. II. 
Of the Cock. 

AlIAj birds taken ander the protection of man 
lose a part of timir natoinl figure, and are altered 
not only in their habits bot their very form. Cli- 
mate, food, and captivity, are three very powerfal 
agentti in prodocing these alteratiocM; and those 
birds that have loogefT Mt their infiuence under 
hflfoan ^irebtkiBi are ttic most likefy to have tite 
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greatest variety ijn tbeir figures, Uidr pkma^^ and 

their dispositioDfl. 

Of ell other birds, the cook see^iwto be the oldest 
companion of 'madkind, to have been first reclaimed 
from Che forest, and taken to supply the accidental 
failure of the luxuries or necessaries of life. As he 
is thus longest under the care of man, so of all 
oUwB pertmps he exhibits the greatest number of 
varieties, there being scarce two birds of tbis.spe^ 
cies that exactly resemble each other in plumage 
and form. The tail, which mtdces such ' a beautiful 
figure in the generality of these birds, is yet found 
entirely wanting in-others; and not only the tail, 
but the rump also. The toes, which are usually fooir 
in all animals of the poultry kind, yet in a species of 
the cock ate found to amount to five. The feathers, 
which lie so sleek and in such beautiful order in mort 
of those we are acquainted with, are in a pecidtar 
breed all inverted, and stand staring the wrong way. 
Nay, there is a gpecies that comes from Japan, which 
instead of feathers seems to be covered over with 
hair. These and many other varieties are to be 
found in this animal, which seem to be Uie marks 
this early prisoner bears of his long captivity. 

It is not well ascertained when the cock was first 
made domestic in Europe ; bat it is generally agreed 
Uiat we first had him in our western world from the 
kingdom of Persia. Aristophanes calls the cockthe 
Persian bird, and tells us he enjoyed that kingdom' 
before some of its earliest monarchs. This animal 
was in fact known so early, even in the most savage . 
parts of Surope, that we are told the cock was one 
of the forbidden foods among the ancient Britons. ' 
Indeed, the donattif^ fowl teens to b^w baaisbcd 
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Ae wiM one. P^ia its^f, ibit first iotndicAd'il 
taoaraccjuaintance, seems noloag;er.to know it in 
its natural form ; and if vie did net find it wildiia 
some, of tfae woods of India, aa well as these ofithe 
«lhmb>kitb«.lndiBn Ocean, weniigiit begin to douht, 
aa we do with regard to the.iheep,>in what form tt 
irit existed in a Wle of nature. 
'.. Birti those doubts no kinger exist: the cock is 
found in .the idaiid of Tioian, in. many otheiB of. the 
Indian Ocean, Euidin the woods on Ute coast of Mala- 
bar, in his ancient slate of independence. In bis 
wild 'Conation, his jdumage is black and ydilow^ 
end bis ccmb and wattles. yeJJow and purple. There 
ia.BnoAiur peculiarity also in those of the Indian 
woiids; tbeir bones, whidi when boiled with us are 
white,- ns^ erer^nbo^J^nowjB, in those are as black 
«■ eboay.: <.Wbatber this ihirtare .priKeeds from 
^ii!iiMMl,afctliei bones are tinctured red by feeding 
iqiOft.iBadder,"i.le*veto the discussiop of otbwB.: 
M^ified-with JJbe &ct,. let as decline speculation. 
, .in tbeir fiM pr(q)^tiDn;in Eur^e, there were 
diBtiiiidlawihen'IfaatinDw subsist no longeh The 
«9[de^iistecntodjtlv«e fowls whose plumaipe was 
reddidl .SB inT^aUe;"butu' for tbe white, it wa* 
Amladend .as iiHedy un£t;&r. domestic .purposes. 
ThcM liuay. xi^Eded fts.Bulf|eot.to ^become a prey to 
i>VKtoa*,biRls ; rand Atistt)tle:thtDks them Icsnfrait- 
fUithau' tke fiormer. Indeed, bis division <^ those 
)ii^»seMQs tah«i from their culinary uses ; the one 
wiihe caUs.geDemw and noble, being remarkable 
Ju* ftoiudity ; the other sort; ignol^e- and usdessj 
finm their storiJily. These distiDctions differ widdy 
fieom ov mederanotioos (tf genwosityin thisani-^ 
I9aI; .UhI vhich we call the gaiiureock being by 
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no netnt lo finutiU ms tlw t rn g e aerwu 'dngtdtft 
<odt, which we treat wiUi oonteoqit. The Atiia* 
MBBB had their cock-matefaes u well as we ; bat it 
h probable they did not enter into oar reflneMcat 
of choming out Uk moBt barren of tfa« ipccice^Hr 
the pnppoMs of combat. 

However this be, no aninal m the wedd hoM 
greater courage than the cook when oppcaed Jtoi&ne 
of his own apeciet ; and in every part of theanuM 
where reflnement aitd policed maaoeni ha»e not 
entirely taken place, cock-fighling is a piindpal 4b* 
v«raion,. la China> India, tha PbilippineMva^, ani 
aU over the east, oocktfigbUag is tfaevpoetaadwiitei* 
meat evea of kings and prineea, Wi^qBitisAcdiai- 
ing every day : aoid it is. to be hoped it.wUl ia time 
become only tike pastime o£ tb* lowest ndgar. it 
B the o^nion of many, that we have a ht^decaad 
Ibore valiant breed tban is4a be foaiid elsawfanet 
and seme, indeed, have eateMd Into, asenous^l^ 
cnsBion upon thecauseef so.flttteraigaiiiagaiHib^ 
Bot the truth is, they have «p(±p iq OUnaJsis b*Id> 
if not bidder, tban.«un; and, wfaM. WairidJadQ te 
eomidered as vahiabk among ctw Jw i beM, ttHf 
have more strength ■ with les^ n^eight. iadoci^ f 
have«ften wondend wtiy nun wtt^^ajntwowillaKe 
hundred poon;ds.uponltie.pfow«aB.4^aatB^ec«dt, 
have not taken every nrttbod to rimpwvetfae-'faanfdi 
N<^iBg, it is fvobaWc, 4M»Id -do liiis-aiom^i^ 
taially than by f vessing the akrain, as Jt- is aMuijIkf 
nCsiinugn mixtisre; and arbetiwr having naotn* 
Msen toithe wild cock in the forests' of vindiaiiioiH 
not be SM^&l, I leave to 4lieir con«daHilkDiii^ ' Hwf> 
evor, it-isa msaa nod ■ttngnwewMt 4W an se tiitntj:n«t 
iKouM Iwishmuch io-pfouote^it. ^Vttt 4nith;ii,< 
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4)0titd give ftucb iftstraetionft with regard to eodt^ 
fighting, and could to arm one of thete MiAtli 
against the other, diat it Would b4» almost impoftkl- 
ble for the adversary's cock to sarvive the Sni of 
second blo>T : but, as Boerbeave has said npon a 
former occasion, when he was treating upon poisons, 
■* to tearii the arts <tf cruelty is eqoiv&leiit to com- 
f* niitting them." ■■ 

This extraordinary courage in the cock w thbag^t 
to proceed from bis being the most sataciotis 6F ii^ 
oUier birds whatsocTcr. A single cock sirfSceS fitf 
ten Of a dozen hens ; and it is said of bim that he 
is the only animal whose spirits are hot abated %y 
indalgence. But then be soon grows cAd; the 
radical meisture is exhausted ;' and in ttiree w finir 
years he becomes utterly unfit for tbe purposed of 
iflipr^nation. " Hens riso,** to nse the wuds' of 
W^ghby, " as they for the greatrat part of the yew 
*'' daily lay eggSj cannot suffice for so many biribs^ 
^' but for the most part after three years become 
** effete and barren ,- for when they have exhausted 
** alt Ibefr fleed>-eggs, of which th^ had but a 
<' certain quantity firom the banning, thfff must 
^ necessarily cease to lay, there being no new ones 
" generated within." 

' The ben seldom dutches' a fomod of chickens 
ab«TC onCe a ^easim, thongh -jnstlmces have been 
known in wM^ they produced two. The number 
of «gg8 a domestic hen wilt lay in the year are 
«bo»etwo bvndred, pi^ovided she be well fed, and 
Applied with wtrter and fflserty. ft matten not 
amcb whetb» she be trodden by the cock or no; 
dhe iivin contntve to tay, aMiongh dl the e^ of 
this kind can netn ^ fiaHchifig be brought, tv 
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pvoduw a liviog aaimal. , Hat ncrt it nwd^frittovt 
my cue, if left U> bersalf ; a hole «cratcfaed into tin 
groiuid, anoDg a few .boshes, is the only preparar 
tionst^ qutket for ttais season of patient ezpectotiont 
Nature, almost eiiiwMted by -its own fecundUyj 
seems to inform her of the proper time for hatching!, 
wbiqh she herself testities by a clucking note, and 
by discontinuing to lay. The good housewives, 
who o&ea get mcwe by their hens laying than by 
their cbiekens, artificully protract this ducking 
seasoUj and sometimes entirely remove it. As soon 
aa their ben begins to - cluck, they stint her in her 
provisions; and if tbat &ils, they plunge her into 
cdd water ; this, for the time, effectually puts hack 
bar hatching ; but then it often kills the poor bird, 
who takes cold and dies under the opoBtion^ 
- . If left -entirely to herself, the hen would seldom 1^ 
above twenty eggs in tbe same nest, without attem[4* 
ing to hatch them : but in proportion as she lays; 
her eggs are removed ; and she continues to lay, 
vainly hoping to increase the number. In- the wild 
stftte^ the hen seldom lays above fifteen eggs; but 
then her proviiton is more difficultly obtained, and 
lAe. is. perhaps sensible of the difficulty of ntaintain- 
ing too numerous a family. 

When the ben begins to sit, nothing can exceed 
herperBeverence and patience; she continues for 
some days immoveable ; and when forced away bgr 
the importunities of hunger, she quickly returns: 
Sometimes also her e^s become too hot for her t» 
bear, especially if she be furnished with too warm a 
nast wjtbia doon, for then she is obliged to leav* 
them to cool a little : thus tbe warmth of the ne^ 
wly retard* iacubation^ and cAen put* the brood a 
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fit^ar tm&btA-m Um ch^. Wihife the tien 0(4 
fllit a»refalIyittnithQr«fKgSj«nd eren recnovjw liuB» 
ta diffeverUaitUi^iMj-.jtill atUongtb, in x^MAtlvo* 
wceli%' tbe youDg brood begin -te f^ve- sigm of 1 
H o i iic to bum thetr confinemMt.' Whm by Jthi* 
jt^kflftted :^fort« of tJi«ir biH, wbich «ervei like m 
pioaeer on tbU occasion, th«y b»ve brdte tbemMlv«« 
Q p«ai4ge throng .tbe ehell, Uie hen still eentioocf 
ito alt till oil are exctoded. The stronfumt md bfNt' 
«luck^ ^Qoeraliy ^re the finst candidattB, for \ir 
Jhen^j -(he weakest conlf! bebiad^ and sorqe «ven «lj« 
•jb.tbe"9hell. When allarepr^idMoeidi.^ie-tbenlettdf 
4k9rp%itibtO||trovide for tbemulvo*. Her^ig^^ivw 
flinA h«r pride seem ih^n ;t9 alter btir ycu'y natun^ 
aod icocDH^t bei imiietfeetiQRB- No Ipnger yorB- 
cious or c<>wbrdlyy she alwtfiio? from all food that bet 
yjmny ctkp .avwUpw, .4aid fli^s boldly M e«ry crea- 
iaie -ittwt :^ thinks .u likely. i/> d<v them mischi^. 
Wikat^cir At^ invading ^a'm^l he,-. 4he b^dly ^lr 
iiofik* Lhim ; : the \\oiaej tlie hog, or the Bi^stiff. 
When nULTohin^ iit tbe head of her little troop, she 
•fits tiie commander, and hae ft variety of noten tp 
<aU her nnmeroua train to their food, or to wain 
Iben K^ af^roaching d»g^r. Upon one of these 
occmioas, 1 haveiwen the whtde .brood riw f^ seou- 
lity into itbc thidWRt ptirt of a hedge, when the ben 
)wcsdf yentiwred .boliUy foijtb^ ai>4 &ced « Ua. th«t 
.cwDefocpiovderi WttbagQod maBtiffibowever* ve 
MPS Bf nt tbe iA^ada back |o lus retre«t ; btit not 
.be£are be had wounded ttw hpn in serdral places. 
. Ton or twelve chi.(^eoB are the greatest number 
itlMtA gwd .-ben can rear.md cloiU^ at a .time ; but 
ii:tbi«i be&tt aopraporUoQ to tbe number pf bfir 
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|fiMl«st^4vanta^. By these ctfntrivancesit 4itM 
iMten dbtalMd timt a h«n, that ordinarilyprodoceB 
%ti(Hfr«lVe driekem in the year, ia txrartd to p«w- 
iflBce BS'«isny chfdkens«s eggs, and consequtn<% 
^flen iiboT6'tW'0 hundred. The contrivance I mean 
a th^' avtificial method «f hatching ctHckedt itt 
itores, as is practised'at Grand Cairo; or in a ehy- 
^i(%l etaboratory properly graduated, as hai been 
.^ected by M. Reaamur. At Grand Cairo tbtff 
^ns ftToducti six or ieveo tbwsand cbickena at ^ 
^me; where, as they are broaght forUi in their 
brild spring, which ia wanner than our sammeri the 
yoiing' ones thrive'' witbont hatching. Btit'it-M 
otherwise in our colder and unequal climate; the- 
little animal may, without much difficulty^ be 
batched from the rtiell ; but tbey almost M perish 
when excluded. To rehiedy tMs, Reaumar hail 
iniide use of a woollen hen, as he ctdlsH," wAich 
-was nothing more than putting the young ones inft 

. warm basket, and clapping over ihem a thick vtotA- 
\tn canopy. I should think a much better subrti- 

<tate might be found; and this from among Uie ^le- 
iiies themselves. Capona may very easily be taught 

-'to dutch a fresh brood of chickens througfaoot tiie 

-year ; so that when one little colony is thus reared, 
another may be brought to succeed it. Nothhig 

'■■ is more common than to' see capons thus employed; 
^d the manner of teaching them is this ; firstthe 

.capon is made very tame, so as to feedfrom one's - 
hand ; then, about evening, they plack (be faathers 
off his breast, and rub the bare skin with nettles; 
they then put the chickens to him, which presently 

^>^*Kt ander- his bn;^a&d bdly, and prpbaMy nth 
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Uftgtiiaihire''akin genlijwUtk UM*r,h«ild% ^Ha^;*^ 

rTfaw ii Tepeited for tiro, or tfiree. ligto. Un^M^ 
Hiimel takei an affection- to tUi4^«k^4Jliwtt)h^,yp 
pint giwta him .relief^ and coatjnue» t^'givg j'bSB^ 
,the protectioQ tbey «eek for: perhaps al^o.tt^ 
qnarulQDs voice ^of ibe chickeoB may be pjea^tjt (p 
fiin in misery, and inyit&bim to succour th^ di4re9lt- 
iiefrom that time brings up a brood of ohicKei^ 
,^ke a ben, clutcbing them, feeding theipt, cluckicig, 
tktiA per£Drraing all the fuactiona pf iht, tQi^d^f^ 
:|nrent. A capon oaee aecaHUHned to tliis servic^, 
-^11311; not. give ovjer ; but wh^n one Wood; is grojiffp 
up, be may beveaBother nearly.hatcbed put uo^f^ 
Jrim; which be isiU treat wilb the same teederneKii 
iie di^ the former. 

' .The. cock,; from bis sal^ciou^ness, is allowed tp 
:be a'flhorfr'Uted«aamal] but how longthese birds 
hve, if lefk to themselves, is not yet well ascertainfld 
by any bislorian. As they are kept only for profit, 
and in a few years become unfit for geaeratjoa, 
(bere are.&w that, from mere, motives. of: curiosity., 
irmmalis the' tedious experiment of maintaining^ 
proper number till they die. Atdrovandus bints 
.'their age to be ten years; and it is probable that 
'thiamaji be its estent. They are sui^ect to sonje 
.dttorders, whicK it is not our bosiness to. describe.; 
. and as for poisons, besides nax vomica, wbieb is 
fiital to most animals except man, they are injured, 
'..'as'LiiMauB-asserts, by elder-berries ; of whicb they 
; ure-not a little food.* 



". f* Mn-Wbite,' in hU Nstnn] Hiitory of S«1bourne, obwmi, 
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CHAP. IH. 

t)f the Peaeoek. 

JL HE Peacock, by the common people t)f Italy, 
Is said to have the plumage of an angel, tbe 
Voice of a devH, and the guts of a thief. In feet 
each of these qualities maik pretty weH the nature 
of this extraordinary bird. When it appears with 
its tail expanded, there is none of the featfaered 

llmt^}' are adapted to express ttreirvBriouBWBnUudpunom, 
ted are more or lew peifect in difiereot. species. 

" tbToiDbabitsDts oTayard seem posseued of such a variety ctf 
expreHJon, and so copious a language, as common poultry. Take 
a chicken of four or five days old, and hold it up to a windoV 
vhmv there are flies, and tt will tmmediatelyseiae its prey, -with 
4Ulb-tiriUeringt.{tf«oi»pl«cen^t tnuifyeulwiiderhia waqiorj 
bee. at-once ita n^heccaaa harsh, and expressive of disappn^ 
bation Jind a sense of danger. When a pullet is ready to lay, she 
Intimates the event by an easy and joyous soft note. Of all fhe 
■occurrences oftheirlifk, that of Ii^ngseenu to be most impart- 
■BBt ; for no sttOner hfM B hen disbuflbcacd IwMelf, than sbe nuhoi 
4mlii\ frith a olavcrout kiitd of joyi which the cock end the.restjff 
.bis mistresses immediately adopt. The tumult is not confined to 
the family concerned, but catches from yard to yard, and spreads 
"to every homestead within hearing, till at last the whtJe Til^ge is 
'inan uproar. As soon asa hen becoaiesa mother, her neirrelation 
;dMiiaads a neir Jaogvage ; she then raos clm^ing and screamigg 
-jlbout, and aeems agitated as if possessed. The father of a flock 
bas also a considerable vocabulary ; if he finds food, he calls a 
'favorite concubine to partake ; and if a bird of prey passes over, 
iritfa a warning voice bids his-&mi]y beware. The-galiant' etiM- 
ticletr has at command his amorous phrMes,asd his leans of da- 
fiance- But the sound by whicli he is best known is his crowing : 
' by this he has been distinguiihed in all ages, as the coimtryman's 
' t^Dck or larum, as the watchman that proclatms thedivisions 9' 
'Ite m0Af nad '<^wIn*e>cl«rioa tonnds the silent Moan.''] 
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craatibn can tw wjtb it fur beauty ; yet (he hortid 
scrOMQ of its Toie&flerrtt. t* abate the pLeasura 
WIS fisd from vicwioff it; and fltiH tnoeej Um ifua- 
tiable gluttony and spirit of dtpredation make it 
■ne of the moat noxious doneatits tb&t awo ba^ 
liken under bi»prote«lAiHi. 

Oar teat peacecin wese brought £ro[« th^ JEa^t - 
indiea; aid we are anMred. tbait they aie' st^l Snir^ 
ht vast Bochsj in. a wtU] Btate, in the islands of Jav^ 
andCsylon. Sohcautifblabird, and ot^ esteemf^ 
laefa a delicxcy at the (ablea of the lasuxious, cottl^ 
not be permitted to cvntinne long at l^rty.in its 
(Gatant nftreats. So eariy as the days of Solomettj 
we find in his navies, amon^ the articles imported 
from the East, apes and peacocks, .^ian relatea, 
that th^ were brought into Greece from soiae baiv 
baroas coantry, and were beJd in inch high esteem 
among them, that a male and female were valued at 
above thirty pounda of oar money. We are told also, 
4ilBt adien Alexander waa in rhdia, he fouad theip 
flying wtldj in vast uimbers', on tbe banks of the 
river Hyarotia, and was so struck with their beauty, 
(hat he laid a severe fine and panishment on all who 
ahoold kill or disturb tbeni. Nor are we to be sqr- 
prised at this, aa the Greeks were «o tnuch struck 
.with (he beaaty of this bird, when first hroqgbt 
among them, that every person paid a Bled price 
£»* seeing it; and several people came to Athens, 
#om Laeedemon and Tbessaly, purely t<i satisfy 
their cariosity. 

It was probably first introduced into the West, 
.merely on account of its beauty ; but mankind, 
'faom oontamplEUing ita figure, aoon came to think 
of servingit np tar a ^^Wireqt eirteftaiDMnnk. Au* 
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fiSibs tfiii'co stands charged by Pliny vrHb b«fnfj^ 
the first who fatted up the peacenik for the feast of 
the luxurious. Whatever there may be of ddidMy 
in the flesh of % yoong peacock^ it is certain an' diA 
one is very indifferent eating ; nererthelesSj tjiere !■ 
no mention tnadeof choosing the youngest; it ii 
probable they were killed indiscriminately, 'tlie 
beauty of the feathers in some measore stimulathig 
the appetite. Hortensius the orator was ttle'fitBt 
irho served them up at an entertainment at Rom^'; 
aild froin that time they were considered as one of 
the greatest ornaments of every fmst. Whether 
the Roman method of cooker}', which was much 
higher than ours, might' not have rendered them 
inore' palatable than we flhd them at present, T 
cannot tell : but certain it is, they talk of the pea- 
cock as being the Arst of viands.' 

' Its jame for delicacy, however, did not continue 
very long ; for we find, in the times of Frahcis die 

- First, that it was a custom to serve up peacocks to 
the table of tire great, with an Intention hot to be 
eaten, but'oiiiy to be seenr Their manner Was Co 
strip off the skin, and then preparing the body wtfh 
the warmest Bp'icc8> (hey tovered it up' again in- (Is 
former skin,' with alt its ' plumage in full dtspKi, 
and no way injured by the preparation. ' Tbe-biifd 
thus prepared, was often preserved for tnahjryetin 

' without corrupting; and it is asserted of the pea- 

' cock's flesh, that it keeps longer nnpntrefied than 
that of any other animal. To give a higher zest 
to'theee entertainments; on' weddings particularly, 
they fllJed the bird'si>eak and throat with coltoit ahd 

■ camphire, which they set on fire to annse and 
delight" tbevompaDy.' t -do not- knoir that Ae 
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IJfDCQcI^MTnmuk'.iued atonr entertainnie9fKiit;pci^ 
KH^ except now fvad then. at ao alderinftn'a di{iqe< 
frr a QootmoD-copncU S^agt, when our citizf ns rewlvi^ 
Uf bespleodid; and even then it i» .never, terve^ 
with its cotton and camphir^. 
i) lAke othet binU of tbe poultry kind, the peacock 
fei^ds upop corn ; hut it« chief predilection is for 
^rl^y. But .as it is. a very proad and hckle bird; 
0ere it sc^cely any food that it will not at times 
c«ir«t ai)d paraue. . Iiuects and tender plants are^ 
(^n eagerlysQugbtatatimetbatithasa sufficiency 
of its natural &od provided .more nearly- In the 
indulgence of thf^e capricious pursuits^ walls cannot 
easily confine it^ it strips the tops of houses of 

.their tiles or thatch, it. lays waste the labours of th^ 
gardener, roots up bis choicest seeds, and nips his 
favourite flowers in the bad. Thua its beauty but 
jU . lecompeDsea for tbemiBcbief k oco^ions^and 
maoy of tiie more homely-lodcing fowls are very 
:4eMrvedJy preferred before.it. 
: Nor is tbepeacm^ leia.a debanchee in its affec- 
liOD, ihao a glutton in its appetites. He is still 
XDore salacious than even the cock; and though not 

^possessed of the sarpe vigqur, yet bums with more 
immoderate desire. He requires five females at lea^t 
to attend bim ; and.if tho'e be not a sufficient num- 

^b^, he will even run upon and tread the sitting hep. 
For this reason the pea-hen endeavours, as much as 
^ cafi, to bide her nest from the male, as he would 

! Otherwise, disturb her sitting,, and break her eggs. 
, The pea -hen seldom lays above fire or six eggs in 

|.,4bu climate before she sit*. Aristotle describes her 

),.as byiiig-. twelve ; and it is probable, in her,hati.re 
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that iff *e foreAs iHttnt tba; lirafeJ nattm&yi thcjT 
are DumeroiH bey«nd ei^mfesloat TIhb bird Ilv«* 
abcwt twenty jetn; and not tit) its third year btm 
it that beautifiii vftrieg;ated phimage that ftdqra» ili 
laU. 

'^ In Hie kingdom of CHMbays," aeyt l^vertier, 
*' near the city of Barocb, whole docks of them anf 
'■'- seen in the fiieldB. 'X^ey arev«ry Btiy, howevefj onfll 
" it is impossible to come nesrr them, They fun off 
V swifter than the partnd^;- and hlde> tbemaelvM 
" in thickets, where it is iftipossible to find theat^ 
" They perch, by night, apon trees; and th« 
" fowler often apprtddiea thttim at tkal seasoD with 
" a kind of banner, bti whith a peacock is painted 
" to the life, on either side. A lighted torch it 
" 6xed on the top of this decoy ; and the peacock^ 
" whendistarbed, fiiest« what iitaketfor dhotber, 
*' and is thus caught in a Udo^e prepand l^r that 
*' purpose." ' i ■ 

There are varieties of tbi» bifd, MMe «f which 
ar<! while, othept c'reitad: thUt vM<^ k eaHed the 
Peacock of Thibet, Is <he Tn6«r< be&iAiftll of th« 
feathered creation, c<nitarrtta|ti*^#ltl>ii^ge'dtAft 
most vivid ct^ours,' red, bhie; yelMf, and gtein, 
disposed in an almost artlfieidi order, >v§ if merely 
to pletee the eye of the beheMe*. 



CHAP. IV. 

The iktrH^. 

X HE. nateJ plae« tiS thecodt aad the fieacocb; ik 
pretty well ascertained, butther&0«Mroi^er dobhte 
conceuuDg tbS Tjuiay ;,flim«a»bt«MliogtlHtit Imi 
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taw krdBgtat mte BawpefrMi tkeGnt foAa miaij^ 
•nturiei ago ^ wbike ottam isMrt thai ik is wbiMy 
nikiiownin tlnt|>art of ttieM>rl4),ltntitl»fli iMtiM 
44 Ae Nett Condneitt, add ttitft it irW' not kro«i^ 
kito BoTctpe lilt the discovery offtnrt part of the wortd: 

TboK who contend for tlie hitwr opWiiom, very 
trd; obierte, that among all tb« itittiptionv ttA 
bRvK of fiMtepfi birds, tbat oi the tvric^j is MoC (o 
Imb fouad : vrbile on Uie coMrarf > H t» very vrell 
haawa ia tbe New ContifMHt, fftiare it rans wild 
about tb^ vroods. it is rtid, by thenii to be Ural 
feen ia France, m the reign of Franda the firet; 
add in Bagbad^ ia that of Ikfipy dw tUgh&i ; itlttch 
i» about the time when Mexico itAtt first conqaered 
fay SpWB. On the otber band, it is asiierted, that 
ttae turkey, ao fiir from being nnbnovrn in Eorop^ 
before tbat time, vras known evta le th« ancients ; 
mad tbat iBhan has given a pretty jas4 descripfion 
of A. They aH«ge, that its very oane implieB itt 
bavittg be«» In-ought firoM dbwe ptttt of tft« Eaat ; 
and that it is fontid, *mmg oltief dKinllev served up 
M t^ tfliMca of Ote great, befttfe diet ittne, aiMdtlg 
dotwlves. Botwbatthey pretMdtobe the-strofigeAt 
prdof iflj'tbat tboagt thewitdiaAeybe »:^ very com'- 
MOit kt AtM!ti(!»i yet the nvtivea eannoe contrive ti 
ttittit- H ; aud though baU^ied hi dw ordtMr^ Hianner; 
h(rthing Ad tcndtf it doiaestn*. In fM# divenity 
i»f Opinieti9, JKrhapr it is best to suspend essent, tiH 
Aior6 Dghta itt tRrown on the subject ,- however, I 
MA iticlined. to eoflcitf wiUi the former opinion. 

Wi^ as, when young, it ia one of the tendereat 
^' on bh-dsr i^. in it* wild state, it is Tourid in 
gWat pten^ in the forests of Coiradb, theC are 
c«nt<dwH|iln«trabeTette«epwrUo^th^year. Irt 
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tte»itnitfaeir-etate.of,doin«tic c^itiviiy, ThtfiVi^ 
nmoli OKire bcpistiful alio, tiwc fe^Uwrft bQijBg^of;4 
ifokfi^KSf, bordered at the edgw-with a. bngl^ 
glpld colour. These the savB^efl of the country, weave 
iMa idoalu .to adoco their penooSj and foebion intq 
iu»«od unbrelhu, but never once think of taking 
tpto keeping anicaalB that the woods famish them 
jriA in sofficieot sbvadance. Saia|^ man seems 
to.6nd a delist in pncariqus pouession. A great 
part of the pleasure of the chase lies in the uncer-* 
tainty of the pursuit, and be is unwilHiig to abridgn 
hiuia^f in any accidental success tb^t nay attend fajw 
fetigaes. The hunting the ttukey^ tber^ore. maka 
one of his principal diversions ; as its flesh con- 
Jfibvtos cbiefiy to the support of his fiunily. When 
i^e bas.disco]tiered ^ place of their retcnt» wludi, 
in.general, is near fields of netUi^, or:w)u:re there it 
|denty of any kind of pain, be jakes bis dog with 
)iia>, which, is. tnuned to the sport, (a ^tbful rougii 
creature, supposed tQ be wg^aliy reclaimicd from 
the wolf] aod be sends him into the midst of . the 
ilock. The tnrkies no sooner perceive tbeir eeen^ 
ib^n.tbey set offrqnningat fuU speed, aqd wiUi. qudh 
«wiftnesB, that they leave the dog &r behind tiiem,: 
he follows nevertheless, aod, sensible tbey mfift »(Xp 
be tiref), as tbey cannot go full speed for. any leng^ 
of tii9e, he, at hut fwces tbem to, take shelter m 
M .tree, where they sit quite spent a^d fiitigued, tf||| 
the hunter, comes up, and with a lopg;poIe, knoffta 
tbem down one after the other. , j 

This manner of suffering themselves to be di^ 
stroyed, argues no great mstinct. in the apirnol ; «nd 
WM^ed. in ,U¥!i£.,^ptiys.#.t?*i *^w:M. P<?<4PE^ 
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(b 'hH ftossened of much. They «eem & '^ifiMi nio; 
^aeroloua tribe, apt enouj^h to qu&rrcl among IbtM* 
feWes, yet wtUnont any weapons to do each other 
An-tnjury. Every body knows the Btrange airtipi^by 
flieturkey-cockhas toa red colour; bow he brktlei, 
armf with his pecuhar gobbling Bound, fltes to atUck 
it. Bat there is another method of increasing the 
fcnimosity of these birds against each other, which 
h' often practised by boys, when they have a mind 
ibra battle. This is no more:than to smear over 
the head of one of the turkies with dirt, and th4 
re^t run to attack it with all the speed of impotent 
ahimosrty : nuy, two of them, thus di^^ised, will 
fight each other till they are idmost suffocated with 
firtigue and' anger. 

" But though 80 furious among themselves, they are 
weak and' cowardly against' other animals, though 
fkr less powerful th6n they. The cock often make* 
iOie tarkey keep at a drstanck; and they seldoni 
Venture toattack' him but with united force, when 
they rather oppress him by their- weight than annoy 
liim bytheir arms. Thereis no animal, how con<- 
temptible soever, thai ; ill venture boldly to face the 
turkey-cock, that he wiH not Sy from. On the 
contrary, with the insolence of a bully, he pursues 
any tbing that seems to fear him, particularly lap- 
'd(^ and children; against both which he seems to 
^ave' a pecniiar mversion. -'On such occasions, after 
''he has made them scamper, he returns to his female 
'train, displays his plumage around, struts about the 
yard, and gobbles out a note df srif-approbation.*^ 

: . ^* la tl>e Aroerican Medical Repnsitory, an instance is recorded, 
where the Turkey cock leemed to ehow a considerable share of 
courage and prtnrtai. A geatlaauin of New York recawerf ftwia 
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'Fhe femhltf ieeim irf a mililer, getiQnr dispdeHibii; 
Rather qnerulous than boldj she bnnU about in 
(jnest of gram, atld pnrsait of insects, beingpartica- 
IftrTy delighted with die eggs of ants and'caterpillan. 
She hys eighteen or twenty eggs, larger tban those 
«( a ben, wttitish, bat marked vrith spots resembGog 
the freckles of the face. Her young are extremely 
fendet- at first, and nmat be carefnHy fed with card 
(topped wiUi dock-IeaTes; but fia they grow older, 
Ihey becoAie more hardy, and fellow' the mother to 
considerable distances, in pursuit of insect food, which 
they prefer to any other. On these occaiionn, how- 
ever, the female, though «o largt, and as h would 
fteem so powerful a lurd, gires them bnt very little 
protection against the attacks of any rapaeiana 
anlrtial (hat comes lA h«r way. Sh* rather warm her 
young to shift for. themselves, than prepares to A*r- 
fend them. " I ha^e beard," says die Abbe Lt 
Pluche, " a turkey-hen, when at the head of her 
" brood, send forth the oiost hideous scream, witb>- 
^ oDt knowing as yel the cause; however, her 
" yonng immediately when the warning was giTen, 



s distant part a Turkey-cock and heot end with tbem s pafr of 
BantanM : thete he put all together Into the yard with his other 
poultry. Some tioM aftenrarda, as be wn feeding them from tbt 
barn-door, a large biiwk imldenly turned (b« comer ot the baritt 
•nd made a pounce at the bantam hen : ibe imiiMdiately gare thu 
alarm, by a noise which U natural to her on such occasions ; whes 
the Turkey-cock, who was at the distance of about two yardi, 
and without doubt understood the hawk'a intention!, and the ira- 
ittediate dangler ot bis old acquaintaacct Ac at the tyrant with 
auch violence, and gave him so severe a stroke with hi> spurt, ai 
to kn<<ck liim from the hen to a comideTable distance ; and the 
timely aid of this friendly auxiliar7, completely laved the bantam 
from being devoured.] . ' ■ 
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" skulked under the bushes, the grass^ or whatever 
" else offered for shelter or protection. They even 
" stretched themselves at tlheir foil length upon the 
" groundj and continued lying as motionless as if 
" they were dead. In the laean time^ the mother, 
" with her eyes directed upwards, continued her 
^' criefe and screaming as be£D«, Up6A lopking 
" up to where she teemed io gwie, I dncxwejred 9. 
" bkck spot just UDder the tiloDdflj bat was unabie 
«' atfirsttodettftaiaewbatitwas; however, it boob 
" appeared to be .a bird of prey, though atfint 4t 
'' to* great « distance to be diatingnished. I have 
'' seen one of these aoimals coatinae in this mhedt 
■" agitated state, and her ithxA^ brood pifined ilowa 
" as it were to the ground, for four hours together:; 
" whilst their fbrmicbble foe Juts tajien Jus ciccdits, 
" has mounted, and thovered imufiXjf o\et their 
"' head: at last, upon disappearing, the psreiit 
" began to diange her note, and sent forth another 
•". cry, which in an instant gave life to the wMe 
." tremhlii^ tribe, and tbeysil flocked rovad.faear 
*' with expressions of pleasure, as if conscious of 
" their happy escape fjtom danger." 

"When once grown up, turkies are 'very hardy 
^ids, and feed themselves 'at Very little jexpeme tp 
^e fenner. Those of Norfolk, are said to be Uie 
Jargest of tbis kingdcun, weighing from twenty to 
-^Hty pounds. There ara fiaotM, however, in du 
£a«t Indies, where they are 'ktrtwo oaly in their 
. domestic state, in which they grow to the weight 
TBf siity 4)6uiids, 
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XT would mrprtae-a spoitsgaan to be told Aal the 
PheMant which he GncUwikl in the woods, inthe 
Temotest parts of the kingdom, and in forests, which 
van- scarcely be said to have an owner, isa foretgh 
bifd; and was at first artificBlly propagated amon^ 
M. ' They were brought into Eur(^e from the 
banks of the Phasis, a river of Colchis, in Asia 
Minior ; and from whence they still retain their 
name. 

' Next to the peacock, they are the most beantiful 
of birds, as well for the vivid colour of their- plamef, 
lU for their happy mixtures and variety: It isfar 
beyond the power of the pencil to draw- any 
tiling BO gloasy, so bright, or points so fine^ 
blending into each other. We are told that when 
Cronus, king of Lydia, was seated on his throne, 
adorned with royal magnificence, and all tbe bar- 
barous pomp of eastern splendour^ be asked SoImi 
if he had ever beheld any thing so fine 1 Tbe Greek 
philosopher, ' no way moved by the objects before 
him, or taking a pride in his native simplidty, re- 
plied, that after having seen the beautifiil plumage 
of the pheasant, he ctMild be astonished at no otbdt 
finery. 

In Jact, noUiing can satisfy the eye with a greater 
-variety and ricbnesi of ornament than this brantiAil 
. creature. Tbe iris of the eye is yellow ; and the 
.^m therasclvet are surrounded with a «cariet 
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colour, >prm>led with small specks of black. On 
tfie fore part of the head there are blaokkb feathers 
mixed with a sbining^pdrplei -^ The top of the bead 
snd - the upper part of th€ neck are tinged mth a 
darkish green thatsbines-' like feilk. In some, the 
top of the head is of a shining blue, and^e bead 
jtaetf^tts wdtiaa (be npper part f^ tbetaeob,. app^clrs 
MmetiiBBft l>Iue,iand sometimes green, -as at- is- dif- 
■jerently pboed' to. the eye of the' spectator. . The 
feaUiers of the=bi»ast, tbesUouldBrs; the otiddleof Hie 
:b&ck, and' the sidosander the wingSj have a blackish 
<giuund, wMi ' edges tinged of an exquisite' colour 
-trfaicb appears' sometimes Meek and sonietinMW 
-purple, acaoidiogto the difierent' lights it is placed 
in ; under the purple there is a transverse streak, of 
igotd colour. The- tail, from the middle feathers to 
the root, is about eighteen inches loog ; the.' legs, 
the feet, and the toes, are of the colour of. horn. 
There ore blaek spurs on the legs, shorter Unh 
>(Siose of a cock; tbereis a^ membrane that connects 
(wu of the toes together; and the male is much 
ibere beautiful than the female. 
. This bird, though so beautiful tothe eye, is'not 
less-ddicate vrhen served up. to die' table; Its: fleiAi , 
js considered as the ^eatest dainty ; and wbemlthe 
toM physictans spoke of the: wholesomeness oi w»^ 
^yiande, they made their comparison with the flesh' of 
the: pheasant. However, notvritbstandiDg. all these 
'^ipei^eettons to tempt the curiosity; or tbe pqlatey the 
pheasant has multiplied in its wild state : and,' as 'if 
•rdisdaining the protecUon of owr, has left, hiai, to 
take shelter in Uie thickest woods and the remodttt 
<iforeBts. All othero <^ the domes^ kind, the e<Mk, 
'Aft tvdfey, OE thepiDtada, ytenajaage, rggt aHwy i t, 
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haire li^ contiotoed m their dodieifK tttte, t«i 
{forteMred in tiw tiabiU Had appetHm of iriDtrig 
Mlnrery. Bat ihe pheemnt, thra^ tabto fion its 
■atiw warm retreats, where Ibe woods Bupply 
«aiety of fiood, and the weria lUa eaits its tead^ 
CMHtilation,- has stiU coDtiBucd iU attachncot t« 
mtJAFe fraedcm ; and, now wild'ainonf^ Ui, mafceri tha 
ttost ekvied omataati of oar parlu aod foreate, 
yhere .be fietda upon aconu and beirieB, and tha 
•canty prodttee of our chiHug climate. 

This spirit of independence leeDis to attend Ae 
jtheaMot even in captivity. In the wood*, tfae hea 
^eaaaot lays from eighteen to twenty eggi in a 
<a«aa<iv::hutia aidinBcsticstateshefleldoin lays above 
i«n. Id 'the same laaoner, when wild, she batcbea 
rand leads up her braod with p^ence, vigilance, and 
.oonrage; but whoi ke|>t tame, she never aits well ; 
jM dbBt a ten is {^draily her sabstitote apon such 
jneeanons; and as ior leading her' young to theif 
A>od, she is utterly ignorant of where it is to be 
fftfund ; and the ywing birds starve, if ieft solely to 
bw protection. The (dteasant,- therefore, on evwy 
jMcount, seems betitcr left at lange in Uie woods than 
jedained to pristine captivity. Its fecundity wheti 
wild is efficient to stock the forest; its beaati^ 
-plemage adtrnw it ; and its flesh retains a highar 
Jaxettr from its unlimited freedom. 
- However, it Me been the aim of late to take 
tkeaa binds once more from the woods, and to keep 
.tlMn in places fttttd for their reception. like a)l 
oUhib of the poaltry kind, they have no great-sB- 
.^^■ci^, and sufer themsekes easHyio be taken- ' At 
.oij^t^theynooet upon the highest trees of the tfawd!; 
#ad bydaytbeycoiae^mi iptoithe lonatitrdiitt 
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fenerall; make a kind of iappinf^ noiie wfien tbej^ 
aie with the femalea ; and tUs often apprises tt^ 
sp«rtBR)an of their retreats. At other tmes hcf- 
Irackff them in the snow. and frcqueDti; tdies'tiienf 
in t^ngs. Bat of' all birds they are shot mort 
CWily/as they alwayimake a whirring noise what 
they rise, by which they alarm the gnnneTj and 
being a lai^ markj and flying very alow^ there ii 
. scarcely any raiwing them. 

Ah ! what avail hit glonj, varying dyes, 

Hit purpled crest and scarlet-circled ejea. 

The vivid green hie Bhining plumes unfold) 

Hii painted wings, and breast that flames with gold ? 

POPB.' 

When these birds are taken yonng into keeping, 
they become as ^miliar as chickens ; and when 
tbey are designed for lureeitiDg, they are put tc^tfier 
io a yard, five bens to a code ; for this bird^ like all 
oC the poultry kind, is very salacious. In her natural 
state the female makes her nest of dry grass and 
leaves; the same must be laid for her in the 
pheasantry, and she herself will sometimea properly 
dispose them. IFshe refases to hatch her eggs, then 
a common hen must be got to supply- her ptece^ 
which task she will perform with perseverance and 
Success. The young ones ere very difficult to be 
veared : and they most be supplied with ants-eggs, 
which is the food die old one leads them to gather 
whe;n wild in the woods. To make these go the 
farther^ they are to be chopped up with curds w 
other meat ,- and the young ones are to be fed with 
gseat exactness, both, as to the qoaotity and th« time- 
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of thftir supply. This food u nmetilneB abo to be 
vRTied ; and wood-lwoj ear-wigs, aed other iniecta, 
are to make ft variety. The place where they ace 
reared must he kept extremely clean ; their water 
must be changed twice or thrice a day ; they muBt 
not be exposed till tbe dew is off the g^oand in the 
morning ; and they should always be taken in be- 
fore BUQ-«et. When they become adult, th^y v^y 
well cftn abifl for themeelvei, but they are par- 
ticularly fond of oats and. barley. 

In OTder to increase the breed, and make it still 
more valoable, LongoHus teachea us a method that 
appeare very peculiar. The pheasant is a very bold 
bird when first brought into the yard among other 
poultry, not sparing the peacock, nor even such 
young cocks and hens as it can master ; but after a 
time it wiU live tamdy among themj and wiU at last 
be brought to couple with a common ben. The 
breed thus produced take m»ch stronger after the 
pheasant than tbe hen ; and in ^ few BUcceseimis, 
if they be let to breed with the cock-pheasant, for 
tbe nuxture is not bairen, tha^ will be produced a 
species more tame, stnwger, and more prolific ; so 
that he adds, that it is strange why moat of our 
pheasantries ere not stocked wJth birds produced in 
this manner, 

The pheasant, when full grown, seems to feed 
indifferently upon every thing that offers. It is said 
by e French writerj tb&t one of the king's sportsmen 
shooting at a parcel of croW9> that vrere gathered 
round a dead carcase, to fait great surprize wpon 
coming up, fotiod that he had killed as many 
jriieasftnU as crows. It is even asserted by some, 
that such u tbe camivocCHU ^poaicioa of tbia bird. 
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that when sevualitf tbem are put t^vdur iii-the- 
stme yard, if one of then) hap|«n» to Ml sick, or 
seems to be piniag, that all the rest will fiilt-upoiij' 
kiH, and devosr It. Such is the langnage el-books ;' 
those who b&ie freqa«nt opportamties of exanHitis^ 
the manners of the bird itself, knewwh^ credit 
ought to be given to such an account. • ■ . . 

Of the pheasant, as of all t^er domestic fowl/ 
thereare-many varieties. Tb«*e are nhitepheasante, 
crested pheasants, spotted pheasants ; but of all. 
others, the golden pheasant of China is the most 
beautiful. It is a ddnbt whether the peacock itself 
can bear the comparison. However, the natives c£ 
China would not have us consider it as their most 
beautifn) bird, though covered all ov«r with ejes,' 
resemUiog in miniature those of a peacock. Byi 
their accounts it is far exceeded by the fongwhang, 
an imaginary bird of which they give a moet tan" 
tastic description. It is thus that the people of every: 
country, tbougb possessed <^ tbe greatest adran- 
tages, have still others thai (hey woirid persuade 
strangers they ei^oy, vriiicfa have existence only in 
the imagination. 



CHAP. VI. 



7%e Pmtttda, or Gmnea-Hm. 

X HIS is a very remaricable bird, and in some 
measure unites the obamcteriAios of the pheasant 
and. the turkey. It hastfae line ddicate sbap^ of 
the one, and tlie bare head of the otiier; To b*:. 
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mora jiftrticiilar, it is about the size of a cwnmoa 
hep ; . but as it is eupported on longer legs, it looks 
ipncb larger. It has a roubd back, with a tail turned 
downwards like a partridge. The head is covered 
with a kind of casque ; and the whole plumage is 
black or dark grey,, speckled with white spots. It 
has wattles under the billi which do not proceed 
firom the lower chap as in cocks, but from the upper, 
which gives it a very peculiar airj while its restless 
gait and odd chuckling sound distinguish it suffi- 
dently firom ell other birds whatever. 

It is well known all over Europe, and even better 
than with us, as the nations that border on the Me- 
diterranean probably had it before us from those parts 
of Africa which lay nearest. Accordingiy we find it 
jo different countries caOed by different names, from 
t^e place whence tbey Ind it. They are by some 
called the Barbary-hen ; by others, the Tamis bird ; 
and by otbers^ the bird of Nnmidia. We have 
given it the name of that part of Africa from whence 
f rofa^ly it was first brought. 

In. many parts of their native country, they are 
seen in vast flocks tt^ther, feeding their young, 
and leading them in quest of food. All their habits are 
like those of the poultry-kind, and theyagreein every 
other respect, except that the male and female are 
■o much alike, that they can hardly be distinguished 
asunder. The only difference lies in the vrattles 
deKribed above, which in the cock are of a bluish 
QRst ; in the hen, they are more inclining to a red. 
Their eggs, like their bodies, are speckled ; in our 
climate, they lay but five or six in a season ; bat 
they are he more prolific in their sultry regions at 
home. They are kept among as rather for show 
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<ftui use. as tbeir fleab' is no't mach e^eeiae^ arid 
as they give a good deal of trouble in the rewing. ' ' 



CHAP. YU. 

J%e Bustard. 

±HE Bustard is the largest land-bird that is a 
natire of Brilaio. It was once more namerous 
than it is at present ; but the increased cultivation of 
the country, and the extreme delicacy of its fleshy 
has greatly thinned the species ; so that a time may 
come when it may be doubted whether ever so large 
a bird was bred among us. It is probable that long 
before this- the bustard would have been eztirpi^d, 
but for its peculiar manner of feeding. Had it con- 
tinued to seek shelter among our woods,' in propor- 
tion as they were cut down, it must have been de- 
stroyed. If in the forest, the fowler might ^proach 
it without being seen ; and the bird, from its size, 
would be too great a mark to be easily missed. ' But 
it inhabits only the open and extensive plain, where 
its food lies in abundance, and where every invader 
niay be seen at a distance. 

The bustard is much larger then the turkey ; ' the 
imale generally weighing from twenty-fiVe to twenty- 
seven pounds. The neck is a foot long, and the 
legs a foot and a half. The wibgs are not propor- 
tionable to the rest of the body, being but four feet 
from the tip of one to the other ; for which reason 
the bird flies with great difficulty. The head and 
Deck of the male are Bsh-coIooHKl ; the back la barred 
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trans^ers^ wiA black, bn^t^ aiad rnst-celtHir. 
Tbe greater quill ' feathers are black; the beHy 
white ; and the tail, which conBists of twenty 
feathers, is marked with broad black bars. 

It would seem odd, as was hinted before, how so 
large a land-bird as this could -find shelter in so cul- 
tivated a country as England ; but the wonder will 
cease when we Bnd it only in the most open countries, 
where there is scarcely any approaching without 

■being discovered. They are frequently seen in 
'flocks of 6.fky or more, in the ^ctensive downs of 

"Salisbury Plain, in the heaths of Sussex and Cam- 
bridgeshire, the Dorsetshire uplands, and so on as 
far as East Lothian in Scotland. In those extensive 
plains, where there are no woods to screen 4lfe 
spdrtsriian, nor hedges to creep along, the bntlards 
enjoy an indolent security. Their food is compmed 

-of the berries that grow among the beath, and Ihe 
large earth-worms that appear in great quantities 

-en the downs before sun-rising in ■ommer. Itis ia 
Tain that the fowler creeps forward to approach 
4hem, thcr)r have always centinels placed at proper 

'.eminences, which are ever on the watch, and wam 

''the flock of the smaUest appearance of dan^r. All 

'tlieref ore that is left the sportsman, is the comfort- 
less view of their distant security. He may widi,' 
but they are in safety. 

It sometimes happens that tbese birds, though 

'they are seldom -shot by&e gun, are often mn down 

-by grey-hounds. As they are voracious and ^eedy, 
tbey otien sacriSce their safety to'their appetite, and 
feed themselves so very &t, (hat they are unable to 
fly without great preparation. When the grey- 
honnd, therefore, comes wi&in a certain diitance. 
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tAeJwstanl nios off flapping its iriagv, ^doulea- 
Wuring to gsthsr air eDQugb under them to rise ; in 
the mean time, the enemy «pproaehes nearer and 
nearer, tili it is too late for the bird even to think of 
obtaining safety by fli|^t ; for jnM at the rite ther« 
is always time lost, and of this the bird is seosible; 
it conUaues, therefore, on the foot until il has got 
a sufficient way before the dog for flight, or uotil it 
is taken. 

As there are few places where they can at onco 
find proper food and security, so they generally con- 
tinue near their old haunts, seldcnn wandering above 
twenty or thirty miles from home. As their food it 
r^lete with moiatare, it eneUea them to live upoa 
these dry plains, where there are soucely auy springs 
of water, a long time without drinking. Besides this, 
Mature has given the males au admirable magazine 
for their security against thirst. This is a pouch, 
the entrance of which lies immsdiattly under line 
tongue, and capable of holding near seven quarts 
of water. This is probnbly filled upon proper 
occantHis, to supply the hen when sitting, or the 
young before they can fly.* 

Like all o^er birds of the poultry-kind, they 
change their mates at the season of incnbaUoo, 
which is about the latter end of summer. They 
separate in pain if there be a sufficiency of females 
for the [sales : but wb#n ttiip happens to be other- 
wise, the males fight until one of them foils. In 

£* The size of thla reservoir seems somethliig exaggemted ; 
for with Bti addition of nearly fourteen pounds weight thrown 
forwarik, the centre of gravity must be (o much overbalaticad 
aato^eitroy its power of 0igbt,snd jnpB^ iM funvir^* ^bflut 
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FrauM/ th«y cAen find sonle of Aor vietias rtb 
gftHaotry dead m the fields, aod no doubt are- not 
dfapleased at the ocoaskin. 

- Tbey make their nests upon the groond, only juBt. 
scraping a hole in the earth, and soraetimes lining it 
with a little long grass or straw. There tbey lay 
two eggs only, almost of the size of a goose egg, of 
a pale olive brown, mailed with spots of a <bi^er 
colour. They hatch for about five wedw, and the 
yonog onea ran about as soon as tbey are out of the 
Bbell. 

The bustards asMmble in flocks in the month of 
October, -and keep together_till April. la winter, 
at their food becomes more scarce, they suppwt 
themselves indiscriminately by feeding on moles, 
mice, and even little birds, when diey can seize 
tli«n. For want of other food, they are contented 
to live upon turnip-leaves and such like succulent 
vegetaUes. In some parts of Switzeriond, they are 
found frozen in the fields' in severe weather ; but 
when taken to a warm place they again recover. 
They usually kve fifteen years, aod are incapaUo 
of being propagated in a domestic state, as ttu^ 
probably want that food which best agreei wilb 
tlwir appetite. 



CHAP. VIH. 

TV Groitse, and its Affinities. 

The Cock of the Wood, the Black Cock, the 
Grouse^ and the Ptarmigan, — these are all birds of 
A nmibr nature^ and chiefly found in' beaAy moan- . 
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taltis-raci piny taretts, at a dntanoe from ikniilLkid: 
1%ey might' once indeed have been comMMt. 
«nou^ all over England, when a great part of ttw 
country was covered with faeatfi ; but at prewnt 
their numbers are thinned : the two first of this- 
kind are uUeriy unknown in the South, and > have 
taken refuge in the NorUiem parts of Scotland^ 
where the extensive heaths afford them secunty, 
and die forests shelter. 

The cock of the wood is ssmetimes of Uie size of 
a turkey, and often weighs nearfourteeh pounds; 
the black cock, of which the male- is-aU over bkick, 
thou^ the female is of the edonr of a partridge^ is> 
about tiie size of a hen, and, like ^e former, i» 
only found wiUi us > in the Highlands 4^ Scotland } 
the gTonse is about half as la^^ again asa partridge 
and its colour much like that of a woodcock, bttt, 
redder; ttie ptarmigan is still aomewhat-lese, and is 
of a pale brown m* ash-colour. Tbey are lA 
dtstingaishaUe fivm <^er-birds of the poultry kiadj 
by a naked skin, of a scariet colour, above tho eyes,- 
in'theplace and of the figure ofeye-Inrows. ' 

It seems to be something extraor^nary, that all 
the larger wild animds of ^very species choose Uie 
darkest and the inmost recesses of the woods for 
their residence, while the smaller kinds come more 
into the open and cultivated parts, where there is 
more food and more danger. It is thus with the 
birds I am describing ; while the cock of the wood 
is seld<mi seen, except on the inaceessible parts of 
heathy mountains, or in the midst of piny forests, the 
grouse is found, in great nundwrs, in the' neighbeniv ~ 
hood of com<fieldfi where there is -heath to afford re-^ 
tnatMid lAeltcrii . Their food top nomewhat diffen ; . 
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«Ue tlw MuHer lund livea upon hwilh- M wiOM g , 
cruUfrieA, and ooro, tfae larger feeds apon the 
«oiMS of tiie pine-tree ; and will sometimes entireljr 
«li^ one tree, before it offers to toac^ tbow ^ 
•BO(her> tfaoo^ just beside him- InotberreipecU, 
the mannen of tfaese birds are the Banae; beiog 
Itoth eqaally single in their diet, and HcenUooa in 
tkciraaiowa. 

TbeCockof the Wood, for it is from bim we wUJ 
tdw oar description, is, aa was said, cbie6y fond of a 
mountaiaotu and wooded sitiution. In winter he 
resides in the darkest and inmost part<rf' tbe woodf ; 
in sanaer he ventures down from bi« retreats, to 
nake short depredations tm the fernier's com. The 
delicacy of his floh in some measvce sets a bi^ 
price apon bis head : and as ha is greatly soviet after, 
so he conUnoes, when be cornea dowji from the hU)fi, 
always «b his guard. UpoD.tbeaeoecauoiiQ, he is 
Sflldon Borprised; and those who woold tal^e bira. 
nuut Testare ap I0 find him ia bis native retreats. 

The cock of tbe wood, whsa in the forest, 
attaches bimsatf princips^y to the «ak ftnd the pipe- 
tree; the coBQB of tbe latter seniog (or bis food, and 
tbe ibkk beagbs for a habitation. H« even makes 
a choice of what cooes be shall feed opon ; for be 
sonetiaws wiU strip one tree bare before he will 
deiga to touch the cones of another, He feeds also 
gpon tats eggi. which seem ahish.ddi(^y to all 
biids of the poultry kind ; cranberries are likewise 
vftm found ia bis erop ; and hie gisvard, like that 
(rf donwBtic fowls, cootoins a quantity of «^vel, far 
the parpose of assisting bit powers of digestion. 

At Umt earliest retarn of Bpriag, lim bird befpns to 
£bb1Uib genial iofltteBoaof the. leaaoib J>iiri«g$^ 
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.ntfctii ef March, the iapproachin of ttturtiftip bre 
fiMitimied, and io not desist till the treei have ail 
■their leaves, and the foreat is in foHMoon. Dtfriag 
' Uiia whole seiacon, the cock «f lUte wood is seen at 
sun-rise and setting extremely active upon one of 
the bluest branches of the pine-lree. With his 
taH raised and expanded like a fan, and the w'mga 
drooping, be is seen walkmg backward and forwari, 
his neck stretched oat, his head mroln and red> 
and making a thonsand ridiodous petAuiM ; his Cfy, 
upon that occasion, is a kind of lond eiploaiMi, 
irhich is instantly followed by a aoise Me 4be> 
whetting of a scythe, whicfa ceases and oODnwncas 
-alternately for about an hour, and is thea iNBuinated 
hy'tbe sameexpleuon. ' - 

' During tiie time this aingalar ay contkiues, die 
bird seems estirely deaf, and inBensifole of. evepy 
.dajxger: whatisTer noise may fae madetieia' him, or 
eren though fired at, he s^l continues his caU ; and- 
tbia is the tine that sportsmen generally teke io 
afanot him. Upon «II ol^eroccasiMis, be is tlwe «DOst 
ttnorons and watch£ri bird in natim : but now fae 
'jeems entirely absorbed by bis instincts ; aad sddoKi 
ievrea -the fHaoe where he first b^ns to feel 4te 
-Accesses of <desire. This extreordtBary cry, which is 
Accompanied by a dapping of the wings, is no 
'Sooner finiriied, then the femde bearing it i!e|diei, 
'approaches, and places herself under ^e tree^ from 
whence the cock descends to impregnate her. The 
number of females that, on this occasion, resort to 
his catt, is unculain ; hut one male generally 
«iffice» for «H. 

The female is much less than her mate, and 
«ntii«lyiialilteluffliRplamage,sodi»tiheMi£htiie 
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mistaken fbr a bird of another species : sfie BeUoni 
lays more than six or seven eggs, which' are White, 
- aiid marked with yellow, of the size of a common 
hen's egg; she generally lays them in a dry pkce 
and a mosay groand, and hatches them without the 
company of the cock. When she is obliged^ during 
the time of incubation, to leave her eggs in quest of 
food, she covers them op so artfully, with moss or 
dry leaves, that it is extremely difficult to discover 
ftem. On this occasion, she is «itremely tame and 
ttanquil, however wild and timorous in ordinary. 
She <^n keeps to her nest, though strangers 
attempt to drag her away. 

Afl soon as the young ones are hatched, they are 
seen running with extreme agility after the mother, 
Plough sometimes they are not entirely disengaged 
from Uie shell. The hen leads them forward, for 
Ute first time, iato the woods, shows them ants egg«, 
and the wild mountain-berries, which, while young, 
are their only food. As they grow older, their 
appetites grow strwiger, and they then feed upon 
the tops of hether and the cones of the pine-tree. 
In this manner they soon come to perfection ; they 
aie a hardy bird, their food Kes every where b^ore 
them, and it would seem that they sbonld increase 
in great abundance. But this is not the case ; their 
numben are tinhoedby rapacious birds and beasts 
of evi^ l^nd, and still more by their own salacious 
contests. 

As eoon as the clutching is over, which the fe- 
male performs in the manner of a hen^ tiie whole 
brood follows the mother for about a month or two ; 
at the iend of which the yonngmales entirely forsake 
her, and keep in ^rcat' InnnoDy tf^fetber t^ the - 
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bqginiiiQg of Spring. At this sewop they begio> for 
^e first time, to feel the genial aocess ; Eind t)ien 
ftdieu to all their forfioer fiiendsbipB < They begin 
to consider each other as rivals; and the rage of 
concupiscence quite extinguishes the spirit of society. 
They fight each oUier, like game cocks; and at 
that time are so inattentive to their own safety, th*t 
it often happens tiiat two or three of them are killed 
at a shot. It is probable, that in tfiese contests, the 
bird whidi comes off victorioug, takes possession q$ 
the fnnale seraglio, as it is certain ^t they have 
no faithfiil attachments*. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of the Partridge, and its VaTieties. 

X HE Partridge may be particularly considered as 
belonging to the sportsman. It is a bird which 
even our laws hare taken under projection ; and, 
like a peacock or a hen, may be ranked as a private 
property. The only difference now is, that we feed 
one in our farms, the other in our yards ; that these' 
are contented captives ; those servants that have it 
in their power to change their master, by changing 
ikeir babitation. 

" These birds," says Willughby, " hold the prin- 

" cipal place in the feasts and entertainments of 

" princes ; withoot which their feasts are esteemed 

" ignoble, vulgar, and of no account. The Prench- 

■ '' men do so highly value, and are so fond of the 

* Thia account of the Cock of the Wood u ukea firom the 
Joufnal eEoono a iqae, ai)d mojr bs r«U«d on. . 
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" partrj^r^ Am if tiiey^ be ivastlni^ th^ ntberif 
'* eSifiht &nd despise tite beet spread tebtes; as if 
" there coold be no feast without them." But 
hMvever this m^ht be in the times of ouf historian, 
the partridge is norr too common in Prance to be 
ooosidcArdd as a delicacy ; ani this, as wdl as every 
ot^r nmple dish, is exploded for luKiiries of a mere 
oompennd invention. 

In England, where the partridge is mach searoep, 
and a great deal dearer, it is still a faf ourite deK- 
otcy at the tables c^ Uie rich : aud the desire of 
keeping it to themselves, has induced Uiem to make 
laws for its preservation, no way harmonizing with 
the general spirit of English legislation. What can be 
more arbitrary than to talk of preserving the game ; 
which, when defined, means no more than that the 
poor shall abstain irom whet the rich have taken a 
fancy to keep for themselves ? If these birds could) 
like ft cock or hen, be made legal property ; could 
they be taught to keep vrithin certain districts, and 
' only feed on those grounds that belong to the man 
whose entertainments they improve, it then might, 
with some show, of justice, he admitted, that as a 
-man fed them, so he might claim them. But this is 
not the case ; nor is it in any man's power to lay a- 
restraint upon the liberty of these birds, that, when ' 
let loose, put no limits to their excursions. They 
feed every where, upon every man's ground ; and 
□o man can say. These birds are fed only by me. 
Those birds which are nourished by all, belong to 
all; nor can any one man, or any set of men, lay 
claim to them, when still continuing in a state of 
nature. - 

I never walked out about the environs of Paris, 
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tiMt I did not coniideT the nomoDM qamt^ of 
gsmethatiwas mnning. almost tame on every siAaoi 
Die, aa a badge of the slaTery of liie people ; and 
what they wished me to observe as an object ot 
tnnmph, I always r^^rded with a kind of secret' 
cot^assion : yet this people have no game-law.s for 
the remoter parts of the kingdom ; the game is only 
preserved in a few places for the king, and is free 
ia most places else. In England^ the probibitioa 
is general ; and the peasant has not a ri^t to what 
even ^ves, as he is taught to call them^ are fonad 
tapoHess. 

Of partridges tbere are two kiodi; the grey and 
the red.' The red partridge is the largest of the twOj 
and (^n perches upon trees ; the grey, with which 
we are best acquainted in England, is most prdifte> 
and always keeps on the ground. 

The piartridge seems to be a bird weU known aSi 
over the world, as it is found in every country, and 
in. every climate; as well in thefroeen regions about 
the pole^ as the torrid tracts under the eqoator. It 
even seems to adapt itself to the nature of the oli' 
mate where it resides. In Greenland, the partridge, 
which is brown in summer, as soon as the icy winter 
sets in, begins to take a covering suited to the 
season ; it is then clothed with a vrarm down be* 
neatb ; and its outward plumage assumes the colour 
of the snows amongst wbich it seeks its food. Thns 
it is doubly fiUed for the place, by the warmth and 
the colour of its plumage ; the one to defend it from 
the cold, the other to prevent its being noticed by 
the enemy. Those of Barakonda, on the other hand, 
are longer le^ed, much swifter of foot, and choos* 
th* highest rocfas and precipices to reside in. 
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Tb^«Hj hcNPeTer, agree id .one diuactA,' «f 
1»eiiig itniDodefatdy addicted to venery ; and, as 
•ome writeri affirm, ofieo to an ■bnatDf^ degree. 
Jt is certain, the sale will panoe Hie boi even to 
ber nnt ; and will break ber eggs, rather than not 
indulge bis iBcKnatioBs. Tbougb tbe young onw 
have kept tc^;etiier in flocka daring the vioter, 
when they b^n to pair in spring, their society dia- 
perses ; and combats, very terrible with respect t* 
each other, eosue. Their mannen, in oUwr chcvbh 
Vtances, resemble aU those of poultry in general; 
bnt their cnnniDg and instincts seem superior to 
those of tbe larger kinds. Perhaps, as they Uve in 
the very neighbourhood of their enemies, Ihey iiave 
more frequent occasion to pat their liUle arts in 
practice ; and learn, by habit, the means of evasion 
or safety. Whenever, therefore, a dog, or other' 
forniidaUe aoimal approaches tbdr nest, the female 
uses every means to draw htm away. She keeps 
just befwe him, pr^nds to be incapable of flying, 
just bops up and tfaen falls down before faim, but 
never goes off so far as to discoorage her pursuer. 
At length, when she has drawn him entirely away 
from her secret treasure, she at once takes wing, 
and fairly leaves him to gaze after ber in despair. 

After the danger is over, and tbe dog withdrawn,' 
she then calls ber young, who assemble at once at 
her cry, and follow where she leads them. There 
are generally from ten to fifteeen in a covey ; and, 
if unmolested, they live from fifteen to seventeen 
years. 

There are several methods of taking theta, as a. 
well known ; that by which they are taken in * d^ 
with a setting dog, ia the oMMt pleasant, a* vrdl •• 
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Ihe w ^ae n iraf TJie dog; as .«v«ifr body k^ws, i$, 
Vainedtp U)ii [exercise, JiyajloDgcoorae of e(bc«- 
ti0n;: by Uptyd and cure^f^ hew taught t«r lie doom 
at Uie .word of -commitD^ > '^ parlndge is «howii hiin^- 
ftod heis then oardered to He down; be is bcougM 
into the field, and:Hihen tbe Bpartscaan p«rceivea 
where tbe covey Uea.-he -orders hn dog to croucbc' 
atlength the dog, from: habit, crouches wherever ;be 
approaf^ a covey ; attd this is the signal which 
tbe iq[tortsiDaB receives for unfolding and covering 
tiw birda'wilh bis. net. A covey ^us caught, is 
aofttetioies, fed ia a place prc^r for their reception ; 
but.- they can never be thoroughly tamed, like tbe . 
feaHofour domettic poultry. 



;_■;•/■_■, ' ■■;.■ ;csap, .x.;- ■. _\ ' ■' 

Ifte QjtaU. 

X HE last of the poultry kind tb&t I shall mention 
u the.Qwai) ; u bird mbch Smaller than any of the 
former, being not above half the si^e of a partridge. 
The . feathers of the bead are black, edged with 
rusty brown- ; the breast i^ of a pale yellowish red, 
•potted with black ; the feathers on the back are 
marked 'with lines of pale yellow, and the legs are 
tji a pale hue. . Except.in the colours thus described, 
and the size, it every way resembles a partridge in 
shape, and, except that it is a bird of passage, all 
.others of the poultry kind, in its habits and nature! 
. The quail is by all known to be a bird of pas- 
I'Sage ; and yet if .we consider its heavy manner of 
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flyiag*, and its dearth of pfatna^e iHthlv^eet (<^ 
itc CfHpuIence^ \te ehail be sarprised hovr a bi^ so 
Eipparently ill qaalffted for migration, riroald 'tfike 
«ch extensive journeys. Notbifig howevef is tnorei 
certain : " When we sailed from Rbodes to Alexfln- 
** dria," eaya Bdlontwi, " about autumn, many 
" qoaitfl, flying from the north to the 9o«th, wertf 
" taken in oar ship ; and safliBj^ at spring4lm6 tb« 
** contrary way, firom Uie soufli to the ncmbj I <^ 
** served them on their retnm, when (naoy of Aetn 
" were taken in the same manner." Tliis eceoQDl 
is confirmed by many others ; who aver, that tkey 
dioose a north wind for these adventilr^ ; tile sooth 
wind being very unfavourable, as it Tctarda theif 
flight by moistening their plumage. They then fly 
two by two ; continuing, when their way lies over 
^nd, to go faster byni^^t thfQi by day ; and to fly 
very high, to avoid being surprised or set upon by 
birds of prey. However, it atiH remains a donbt 
whether qnails take snch long joumies as Bellonins 
has made tbem perform- It is now assorted .by 
some, that the quail only ipigrates fVom one province 
of a country to another. For instance; in England, 
they fly from the inland counties to those bordering 
dn the sea, and continue there all the winter. If 
frost or snow drive them out of the stabble fields or 
marshes, they then retreat' to, tiiie sea side, shelter 
themselves among the weeds, and live npon what is 
thrown up from the sea upon shore. Particularly 
in Essex, the time of their appearance npon the 
coasts of ^at country e:tectly coincides, with tiieir 
disappearance from the more internal parts of the 
kingdom ; so that what has been said of their long 
flights, is probably not so well Ibunded as is gene- 
rally supposed. 
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' These birds are much less prohfic than the par- 
tridge, seldom laying piore than six or seven whitish 
e^gs, marked with raggedy rust-coloured spots. 
But their ardour io courtship yields scarcely to any 
other bird, as they are 6erceand cruel at that season 
to'each other, fightieg most desperately, and (a 
punishment tk^ richly deserve) t^ing at Ibot time 
yery easily taken. Quail-fighting was a favoBri.te 
BmuBem^t among the AibeolaBs; they ahslain^ 
from the flesh of this bird, deeming it uoM^Kdewwiej 
at supposing ihat it fed upon the white hellebore ; 
fciit they reared great numbers of thew, fur th^ 
l^eeiurB of aeerng them £ght ; bd4 staked stuns Of 
noit^, as we do wiUi ugard to cocks, upon t^ . 
anccasB of the coralMnt. Fashion, biovever, haf ^ 
present changed with negand U» this bird; vetalo 
no pleasure in its courage, butitsj9ieib iscooHdegred 
MA viiy great ddicacy. 

Quails are easdy can^ by a call : lite fowleF^ 
«Ariy in the morning, haring cpread bis net^ hidi^ei 
liitaielf tinder H, emong the com : he then imitaiteB 
Ijbe roice of the fen^aie, vfidi bis qoail-p^, which 
the cocfc ':heajing, approaches wiih f.be iliiDOHt 
«asidBil)y ; when he has got under the net, the 
letter itlien ilis,coBers iumself, and tartfifls !the 
quail, who, attempting to get away, ententes haOr 
«elf Ihe'raorein the net, and is taken. Tbe qnati 
taaydiu very irel Berve to illustrate the ptdadaga, 
Thnt every pntscn, euritdto ui iuU^nate «ieeaa, 
wi4 at^st dead to v uin. 
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CHAP. XI. 



[7%e Trumpets. 

XN this, place it may be proper to mention tfai* 
curious bird; as it seems, both in its formation and 
manners, to approach nearest to tbe poultry kind. 
It is a native of tbe dry mountainous forests of Sonth 
America ; it is about the size of a large fowl. The 
■general plumage of its body is black, with die fore 
part of the neck and upper part of the breast of a 
fine glossy changeable greeo. Thebill is yellowisli 
green, moderately long, with the upper, mandible 
a little convex. The legs are greenish, naked and 
scaly a little above the knees, with three toes placed 
before and one behind. 

Tbe Trampeter, so called from the singular 
noise it makes, is easily domesticated, and diflCoverB 
a great degree of attachment to those who take 
notice of andfeed it. When bred in the house, it 
loads its master with caresses, and follows him i^ 
and down like a dog : and if it takes a dislike to 
any person, it will pursue them to a great distance 
biting their legs, .and exhibiting every mark, ojf 
displeasure. M. Vosmaer relates, that he reared one 
faimsetf, and had frequent opportunities of expe- 
Tiencing its affection. " When I opened its cage," 
says he, " in the morning, the kind animal hopped 
round me, expanding both. its, wings and trnmpet- 
ingi as if to wish me good morning. He showed 
equal attention, when I went out and returned ; for 
no sooner did he perceive meat a distance, than he 
ran to meet me ; and even when I happened to be in 
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a boatj aod set my foot on shore, lie welcomed me 
with the same complimenta^ which he reserved for 
^me alone, aod never bestowed upon others." So 
jealous is he of secaring the whole alteotions of his 
master, that when he follows hitn into a room, he 
immediately drives away aH the dogs and cats from 
the room, and even bites the legs of the attendants 
if they come near him. It has likevrise a habit of 
following people through the streets, and oat of the 
town; even those whom they have never seen 
before ; and so difficult is it to get rid of these 
troublesome attendants, that if a person enters a 
bouse, they will wait his return, and again join faim 
end pursue him vrith their clamorous noise, after 
en interval of some hoars. If a person, to escaps 
from them, take to his heels, tiie birds will likewise 
set out running, and as their motion is ijaick, they 
always get before him; and when the persecuted 
fugitive stops, they will stop also. The sound they 
utter has been likened to the doleful noise made by 
a glass trumpet which the Dutch bakers use to . 
inform their customers when the bread comes out 
of the oven. In a state of nature, they associate in 
nnmerous flocks, feed on wild fruits, and walk and 
run with great swiftness-J 
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CHAP. I. 



Sirds of the Pie Kind. 

J.N manhalling oar army of the feathered creatioBy 
we bave placed in the van a race of birds lon^ bred 
to war, and whose passion is slaughter; in Uie 
. centre we bave placed the slow and he«vy laden, that 
are usnally brought into the Geld to be destroyed'; 
'we now come to a kind of li^t infantry, that 
partake something' of the spirit of the two former, 
and yet belonging to neither. In this class we must 
'be conteVit to marshal a numerous irregular tribe, 
variously armed, with different pursuits, appetites, 
and ntftnnerft; not fbrmidaUy formed for war^ and 
yet generally delighting in mischief ; not slowly and 
vsefiilly obedient, and yet without any professed 
enmity to the rest of their fejlow-tenanta of air. 

' To speak vrithout metaphor, under this class of 
-birds we may'arrange all that noisy, restless, chat- 
'tering, teiung tribe, that lies between the hen and 
the thrush, -that, from the size of the raven down 
'to that of the wood-peoker, flutter ' round our 
habitatlonfl^ and, rather- with the spirit 4^ pilferers 
than of robbers, make free with the fruits of human 
indostry. 

'Of all the t>fi)er daeaesi this seems to be that 
which tbe leitet bohtribntee'to fitrniab ont the plea- 
sures Of supply the necessities' of mati^- The folcon 
h^nfe fbr him ; the poultry tnbe supply hinr with 
'Iaxtfrii6us fbdd';^ and th«i]rttle'Bparr«w race del«|^t 
%ibvwitb>themelodyQftbeir:Wttrbltngs. - The icrme 
%Hd''i«tf^'a'MMMvarief;^UnJMeH4«rtBiaiii«i^ 
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and the class of ducks are not only manyof thera 
delicate in their flesb ; bat ezjtremely ueefal for Uieir 
feathers. But in the class of the pie kind there are 
few except th^- pigeon that .ar« any way useful. 
They serve rather to teize man than to assist or 
amtne hit». Like &itbleBs eepvQQtSj tiiey we food 
f4 hifl netghtwarbood, because they mostly lire by 
iilf kbour ; but their ebief study iir what tiiey c^a 
jlilqnder in bis abseace> while 4beir deat^ makp 
iam no atonement for tbeir depredations. 

But though, wjtb respect (d i^ao, this whole cla^s 
ur&thernwioDsthanbeHefktial; thougb be mvy con- 
lider ibeai in this ^ght, as &]se^ noisy, troublesomis 
neighbours, yet. witbi respect to e^eh c^her^ up 
da^ of birds are so ingenious^ so active^ or so wejl 
£tled for society. Co«U we suppose. a kind ttf mo- 
lality among birds, we should find that these ar« 
;1>y fat the owat iodiiBtrious^ the foost faitbfah th^ 
most constant, and the most connubial. The r^- 
paeiouf kinds drive out their yoan^ before fbey 
are tit to struggle with adversity ; but the pie kind 
cherish their young to tbc last. The poidtry class 
arie faitbl£9s and proraiscttous in their omrtship; 
Ittot these live in pain;, and their attachments aiv 
wholly coufiDed to each otbec. Tbe sparrow kind 
frequently overleap the bouuda ef Nature, and uakfi 
illicit varieties; but these never. They live in bar- 
nony with each other ; every ^|>ccieB in true- ^ its 
Jiiod, and transmits an uupottuted race ta posterity. 

As other kinds build is rocka os upon the ground, 
the chief place whete tb«|ae bu^d i^ in troes o^ 
bushes ; the ««le t^es his shaie m ths bboun of 
buildiDg the nest, attd ofiim reeves bis mM« in ^ 
.d«lm.«f iai»lMtKNlH: Botb.tAkfillw 9$ce>jr.ti?^ 
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arid when the ;6Ungare cxr^ded, \>oth ate-eqwdTf 
a4*ttfe in making them bh ample proviuon. 
-' Tbey Bometimes live in totictipa; and in ibetc 
(here are gerieral !aw9 observed, and a kind of re- 
publican form of government established among 
them. Tffey watch not only for the general safety^ 
but for that of every other bird of the grove. How 
, often have vre seen a fowler, stealing in upon a 
flock of dnekfl or vrild geeae, disturbed by the . 
alarraing note tif a crow or a magpie ! its lingle 
Voice g^ve the whole thoughtless tribe warning, and 
taught them In good time to look to their safety. 

Nor Gtre these birds less remariiabie for their it^ 
Mtincts (ban Iheir capacity' for initnictten. There 
U an apparent entitling or archness in the kwfc of 
'^e whole tribe ; and I have seen crows and reveiw 
taught to fetch and carry willt the docility of a 
spaniel. Indeed it is often an exercise that wi^out 
teaching all thia tribe are but too fotid of. Every 
body knows what a passion th^ have for shining 
'«ubBtancea, and such toys as some of as put a vdue 
upon. A whole family has been alarmed at the 
loas of a ring ; every servant has been accused, and 
every creature in the house, conscious of their own 
innocence, suspected eadi other, when, to the utter 
surprise of all, it has been found in the nest of a 
tame magpie or a jack-daw that nobody had ever 
thoftght of. 

However, as this class is very numerous, it is not 
to be supposed that the menne^rs are alike in all. 
flome, »uch as the pigeon, are gentle and serviceftbte 
to man ; oth«lre are Atfsfous, t»]}>riciou9, and n44sy. 
'la a ftw geaera) cbaracterli Aey aft agree ; namely, 
.■in having hoaiM vtnces, sl^ht actrre bodief, an4a 
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facility of flight, that baffies even tiie boldest of the 
rapacious kinds in the pursuit. I will begin with 
those biirds -which most properly may be said to be- 
long to this class, and go on till I finish with the 
pigeon, a harmless bird, tiiat resembles this tribe 
in little else except their size, and that seems to be 
the shade uniting the pie add the sparrow kind into 
one general picture. 

It is not to be expected that in this sketch of' the 
great magazine of Nature.we can stop singly to con- 
template every object. To describe the number 
that offers would be tedious, and the similitude 
4hat one bears another would make the history dis- 
gusting. As an historian in relating the actions of 
some noble people does not stop to give the character 
of every private man in the army, but only of such 
as have been distinguished by their conduct, courage^ 
or treachery; .so- should the historian of Nature 
only seize upon the most striking objects before 
him; and, having given one common account of 
the -most remarkaMe, refer .the pecidiarities of the 
rest to their general des<9riptioa. 



CHAP. IF. 

Of the Baeen, the Crtm, and their J^n^eg. - 

J. HE Raven, the GarrioD^Oro:?, and the Hookj 
are birds so.weU known, that a- long descriptjon 
would but obscure our ideas of. them..' The raven 
Is tbe larg^t of the three,' and -diBtinguisbed from 
thereat not on^ by his 8ize> but ^y his bill b^ipf 
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- vHnewhftt iDMre hpokcd than that of the rett M 
for the carrion-crow and the rook, they so stronglj; 
resemble each otbo', bo^ in'.make.'aad size, tbfit 
they, are not easily dutingnished aBuader.. .TbQ 
chief difference to be found between Uiem lies ia 
the bill of the rook; which, hy frequently being 
thrast into the ground to fetch oiit grubs, aad.eartht 
worms, 18 bare of feathers as far as. the eyes, and 
appears of a whitish colour. It differs also in- the 
purple spleodour or gloss of its featheis, which in 
the carrion crow are of a diofb dirty blade. Nor is 
it amiss to ipake these distinctions, as the rook has 
■but too . Irequently suffered, for its similitude to the 
carrioa-crow ; wa,d tluis a harmleas bird, that fe^ 
4mly. upon insects and corn, bai been destroyed foK 
anptfaer that feeds upon carrkm, and is often .der 
structive among young poultry. 

The manners of the raven and the carrionrcrow 
.are. exactly similar; they.both feed. upon carrion; 
tiiey fly only in pairs ; and. will destroy other, bird?, 
if, they can take them by surprise. Bat it is .very 
different with the took, the: daw, and the.Gomi^ 
chough, which may be all ranked in this order. They 
are sociable and harmless ; tbey live only upon ia- 
sects and grain ; and wherever, they are, instead of 
injuring other birds, tfiey. seem centmels for the 
whole. feathered creation. It will be proper, there- 
.fore, to describe .these two'sorta according to their 
respective appetites, as they have nothing in com- 
mon but the. very strong similitude they bear to. eacft 
other in thdr ccjour and fonaation. 

The raven ia.a bird found in every re^on of the 
world: strong aod hardy, he is uninfluenced by the 
cbangea of .the weather ; and vlfftaotber bir^ ^cnt 
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MaibM mill the coM; or ptaing wttli fsmiw, ih* 
nven is active amd hnUthy, basily employed in 
prowling fur prey, or tportiDg in ^e coldeA atBW* 
i[^re. Ai the 'hesti at the line do not oppreif 
him, lo lie bem the cold of the ptjar countries with 
^nal indifference. He it sotActinM indeed seen 
milfc-wliite, end Uiie may probably be tlie efiirotof 
ttie rigorous climatei of Uie north. It ianwst Hkely 
that this change is wrongfatopon bitn as tip»n most 
edicr airintab in that pert of the worid, where their 
robes, particnlarly in winter^ Baswite tfae ct^or lOf 
ttie Mhintry they inhabit. As in dd age, whtm the 
netumi beat deca^, the hair grows giKey, and at 
last white, so amoog^eae aninials tbe cold Of (he 
<timat« may produce a similar bnghiahntcnt of 
(Mioiirj and may dmt np those pom that conveyed 
the tincturing fluids to die eitremeit parts of tbe 
b«»dy. 

However this may 'be, white ravens are oftes 
Aown among' as, which, I bavfe heard sonie say,, 
are rendered thus byirt ; and thiawe conld readOy 
suppose if they wem as easily changed in their 
etriour as they are altered in their habits and dsspo- 
litioQS. A raven may be reclaimed to almost every 
puqtose to which birds can be conveited. He may 
he trained up for fowling like a. tnwk ; he aiay 
foe taught to f^h and carry like a spaniel ,- he may 
be taught to 9peak likeva parrot; kdl the modt 
extraordinary of all is, that he c>n be tmight;to fiog 
I9ce a man. I have heurd a TalEen sing the Black 
Joke with great distini^,Bei8, truth, and hnmoar* - 

[* Atlheseatofttieearlof Aylesbury in Wiltshrre, a tame raven, 
that had been taught to speak, used to ramble about in ihepark; 
Hura b« wu commonly Mtcnaed- and beiet wilk dm*, rookJ, 
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' Indeed, wlieif On nT«i ia; taken m a dtMncMie, 
IK 1KB many qa^tiea that Tender faiin .extremaljr 
atin«riii^. Bb^, inqtricitive, end impudent, be gne* 
•vary mbtttHj affniMits ind drim off the dogB, jdays 
his pranks on the poultry, and is particnlMiy 
Msidaoits in cnkivAting fbe good-will of the tobk- 
maid, who teenii to be the favoarke of the ftmi^i 
But then, with tbe amuttng qualities of a&vovriti^ 
be oftim also has tbe vices and defeeta. He ■> % 
glstton.by nature, wul a tbief by babii. He doen 
not con^ hiMsdf to petty dqiredations 0n. tb« 
pantry or the larder ; be nan at more magnificeM 
^n^r; at ipotls tbtrt he can neither exhibit nsr 
enjoy ; bat which> Ittce a niiier, be reits satitficd 
with having the taliifkolian d. aometiona vuiting 
And conteni{dating in secret. A .piece of maaeyi 
B tea-spoon, or a ring, we atwayi tempting haibB to 
his avarice ; these he will idily seize npon, and ^ 
not watdied wifl cany to faja &ro«ni« hole. 

In bis wiM state, tbe taven It an active W>d 
greedy plvnderer. Nothing comet aoiin to biiQ j 
wfaedier faiaprey be Unngor loagdead, it isall tfa* 
nme, he^Alk to with a voffacioas apjketile.; .and 
when be has gorged bimself, fliea to acqimnl bit 
fellows that they may participate of tbe spoil If 
the carcase be already in the poasesnon of aome 
aiore poweHvl animal, a wolf, ^a Satt or > dog^ 
the raven rits at a little dManoe, content to eoa<- 
tinne a humble spectator tiU they have done. If 

■ad othen of fail jnquisti'e tribe. Wlieo a-ciuui^rable nombcr 
o£ thc«e were cotiected roaad him, he would lift up his beai, aod 
with a hoarse and holloir voice shout out the word Holla ! This 
would instantly put to flight and disperse his lable brethren ; 
wfaila ttw ittven eeemed ^0 injojr ibe fii|bt be faadvoowivied'X' 
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in his fligbti he penMireg no tutpea oi dfarkm/ (ta^ 
bifl scent is to exquisite that M can smdll it «A a 
vast Instance,) he then contents himself with mere 
unsavoury food, fruits, insects; and the acdd«ntal 
desert'of a dunghill. 

- This bird chiefly' builds its nest in trees, and Iftys 
five or six eggs' of a pale green colour, marked with 
imall brcmnish'spots. They hve sometimes in pairq, 
tnd sometimes they frequent in great numbers the' 
neighbourhood of popolous cities; -Where they aifo 
iisefol in devouring those carcases that would othw- 
wise pntrefy andintecttfae air.: They build in high- 
trees or old towers, in the beginning of March with- 
us in England ; and sometimes sooner, as the spring 
is more or less advanced for the season: But it is 
not always neai* towns that they -fix their' retreats: 
they'olten build in unfrequented: places, and driye 
^1 Other birds frotn their vicinity. They will not 
permit even tiieir jounjg to keep in the same dis- 
trict, ' but drive them off when thoy are sufficiently 
able to shift for themselves. Martin, in- bis descrip- 
tion of the Western Isle8,'avers that there are thrto ' 
Uttle 'islands among the number, which are occupied 
hy a pair of ravens each, that drive <M all o^her 
birds with great cries and impetuosity. 
' Notwithstanding the injury these birds do iii 
picking out the eyes of sheep and lambs, when tbey 
find them sick and helpless, a vulgar respect is paid 
them ; As being the birds that fed the' proph^ Eltiab 
in the wilderness. This prepossession in favour of 
Ae raven is of very ancient date, as the Romans 
themselves, who thought the bird ominous, paid it, 
from motives of fear, the most profound veneration. 
One of theae that had been kept in -the temple of 
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€httitor/as Plin; infornw us, flew down iatetliftshep 
of a tailor, who took unch d^i^t in tJie visits i^ 
his new acqusintance. He taoght the bifd severs^ 
tokJn ; ' bot particulBrly to pronounce the names of 
the enlperor Tiberius and the whole rc^al fiHaity. 
tb^ tailor was beginning to grow rich by those who - 
came to Bee this wondetfal raven, till an ennoos 
neighboBT, dis^tased at the tailor's success, kiSed 
the bird, and deprived the tailor of his future hopefl 
of fortune. The Koaians, however^ tocdc the poor 
tailer'B part ; ttiey pnnisbed the man who o^red 
(be injury, and gave the raven all the bonovre of a 
nmgnificeBt interment. 

Birds in general live longer thanqnadnipeds ; and 
the raven is said to be one«f the most long-lived of 
Ox number. Hesiod asserts that a raven will live 
nine times as long as a man ; but though this is 
ftibulouB, it is certain that some of them have been 
known to -live near a hundred years. This animal 
seema possessed of those qualities that generally 
prodace longevity ; a good appetite, and great 
eKerciae. In dear weather, the ravens fly in pairs 
to a great height, making a deep loud noise^ 
dtftrent (rom that of tbeir usual croaking. 

1%e carrion-crow resembles the raven in its- ap- 
petites, its laying, and manner oi bringing up its 
young. It only diffisrs in being less bdd, less 
docile, and lesstavoured 1^ mankind. 

Tbt rook leads the way in another, but a time 
harmless train, that have no carnivorous appetites, 
but «ofy feed upon insects and com. The RoystcHi 
crew is about the mm of the two former. Thebreast^ 
belly, back, and apper part of the neck, being of a 
pde ash-colour.; the head and wings i^oised oyer 
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with a fine blue. He is a bird of passage, visiting' 
this kingdom io the beginning of winter, and leaving 
it in t^ spring. He breeds, however, in differeot 
parts of the British doiDiaions, and his nest la 
common eQongfa in trees in Ireland. The jadc- 
daw is Uack, like all the former, but ash-cdoured 
on the breast and belly. He is not above tbe size 
of a pigeon. He is docile and loquacious. His 
bead is large for tbe size of his body, which, as hat 
been remarked, argues him iogenioos and crafty. 
He builds in steeples, old castles, and high nx^,- 
laying five or six eggs in a season. The CorniBh 
chough is like a jack-daw, bat bigger, and almost 
tbe size of a crow. The bill, feet, and legs, are like 
tiiose of a jack-daw, but of a red colour ; and tbe 
plumage is black all over. It frequents rocks^ old 
castles, and churches, by the sea-side, like the daw ; 
and with tbe same noisy assiduity. It is only seen 
along Uie western coasts of England. These are 
birds very similar in their manners, feeding en 
grain and insects, living in society, and oftrai 
suffering general castigation from the flock. for tbe 
good of the community. 

The rook, as is well known, builds in woods and 
forests in the neighbourhood of man, and some- 
times makes choice of groves in the very midst of 
cities for the place of its retreat and security. In 
these it establishes a kind of legal constitution, by 
which all intruders are excluded from coming to 
live among them, and .none suffered to build but 
acknowledged natives of the pbce. I have often 
amused myself with observing their plan of p«dicy 
from my window in the Temple, that looks upon a 
grove where they have made a colony in the widft 
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of the city. At the commencement of spring, the 
rookery, which during the coDtinuance of winter 
leemed to have been deserted, or on)y guarded by 
about five or lix, like old soldiers in a garrison, now 
begins to be once more frequented ; and in a short 
time ell the bustle and hurry of business is fairly 
commenced. Where these numbers resided daring 
the winter is not easy to guess ; perhaps in the 
trees of hedge-rows, to be nearer their food. In 
spring, however, they cnttivate their native trees ; 
and, in the places where they were themselves 
hatched, they prepare to propagate a future 
progeny. 

They keep together in pairs; and when the 
offices of courtship are over, they prepare for making 
their nests and laying. The old inhabitants of the 
place are all already provided; the nest which 
served them for years before, with a little trimming 
and dressing, will serve very well again ; the diffi- 
culty of nestling lies only upon the young ones who. 
have no nest, and must therefore get up one as well 
as they can. But not only the materials are want- 
ing, but also the place in which to fix it. Every 
part of a tree will not do for this purpose, as some 
branches may not be sufficiently forked ; others may 
not be sufficiently strong; and still others may be 
too much exposed to the rockings of the wind. The 
male and female npon this occasion are, for somo' 
days, seen examining all the trees of the grove very 
attentively; and when they have fixed upon a< 
bruich that seems fit for their purpose, they con- 
tinue to sit upon and observe it very sedulou^y fmr 
two or three days longer. The place being -thus 
determined upw^ tbey begin to gather the materials* 
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for their nest; such as sticla and fibrons roofs, 
which they regularly dispose in the most substantial 
manner. But here a new and unexpected obstacle 
arises. It often happens that the young couple 
have made choice of a place too near Uie mansion 
of BD older pair, .who do not dioose to he incom- 
moded by such troublesome neighbours. A quarrel 
^erefore instantly ensues ; in which the old ones. 
are always victorious. 

The young couple, thus expelled, are oUtged 
again to go through the fatigues of deUberating, 
examining, and choosing ; and having taken care ta 
keep their due distance, the nest begins again, an^ 
their indosti^ deserves commendation. Bat their 
alacrity is often too great in the beginning; they 
soon grow weary of bringing the materials of their 
nest froAa distant places ; and they very easily ]>er- 
ceive that sticks may be provided nearer home, with 
leiss honesty indeed^ bat some degree of address. 
Away they go, therefore, to pilfer as fast as they 
can ,- and wherever they see a nest unguarded, they 
take care to rob it of the Very cboiccet stit^i of 
which it is composed. But these thefts nevfir go 
unpunished ; and probably upon complaint being 
made, there is a general punishment inflicted. I 
have seen eight or ten rooks come upon such occa- 
sions, and setting upon Uie new nest of the young 
coQple all at once, tear it in pieces in a moment^ 

At length, therefore^ the young pair find the ne< 
oesstty (tf gtnng more regularly and honestly to woik. 
WbUe one flies to fetch the materia, the other aits 
u^n 'Uw tree to gaard it; and thfia in the space of 
three or fbar ^ays, with a i^rmtsh now and then 
between^ the pair Jtove fitted up a commodioiH nest. 
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conip(»ed of sticks without, and of fibroBs root* 
and long grass widiin. From the iaataat the femalq 
begins to lay, all hostilities are at an eod ; not one 
of the whole grove, that a little before treated her 
10 rudely, will now ventare to molest her ; so that sba 
brings forth her brood with patient tranquillity. 
Sadi is the severity with which evea native rooks 
are treated by each other ; but if a foreign rode 
should attempt to 4nake himself a denizen of tbeir 
society, he would meet with no &vour ; the whole 
grove would at once be up in arms against lum, 
and expel him without mercy.* 

In some countries these birda are considered as a 
Ibenefit, in others as a nuisance : their chief food ia 
the worm of the dor-beetle, and com ; thus they may 
be said to do as much service by destroying th^ 

£* Mr. HutchinioD, in bii History of Cumberliodi relstes ^ 
remarkable anecdote of this tagsciout commuaitj, vbich oc- 
curred at the Heat of Daniel Wilson, Esq. in W^bnorelaad. 

There were tvo groves adjoiniag to the park; ooe of which 
had for many yeera been the anaoal leaort o£ a ousdMr of fcertma ; 
and the other contained a large rookerjr. Fqr a long time thoM 
two tribes lived peaceably together: but in the spring of the year 
1775, the tree* of theheronry were cut down, and the young brood 
perished by the fall of the timber. The parent birds, not willing 
to be driven from their ancient abode, endeavoured to e&ct a 
lettlement in the rookery. The Rooks made an obstinate re> 
■istance, but after a desperate contest, in the course of which 
many of the Roolcs and some of the Herons lost their lives, the 
latter at last succeeded in obtaining possession of some of the 
trees; and that very spring built Uieir nests afresh. The next 
WMon s atmUar conflict took place i which, like the former, endef 
ia the victory of the Herons pv^ fhe ^oofu ; since this tiaie, 
peace seems to have been agreed upon b^tweeu them : the Booka 
have relinquished pa;! of the grove to the Herons, to which part 
•lone they confine themselves ; and the two communities appew 
to Uve togethtt u u nwch bamaiiy ^ keiu* th« d^nla.} 
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noxious inscctj as they do injury by consaming^ the 

produce of the husbandman's industry. 

To this tribe of the crow kind, some foreign sorts 
might be added : I will take notice only of OQe^ 
which, from the extraordinary size and feshion of its 
bill, must not be passed in sileoce. This is the Calao, 
OF boroed Indian raven, whidi exceeds the common 
raven in size, and habits of depredation. Bat what 
be differs in from all oUier bi^ is the beak, whicb, 
by ita length and curvature at the end, appears 
designied for rapine ; but tben it has a kind of hora 
standing out from the top, which looks somewhat 
like a second bill, and gives this bird, otherwise 
fierce and ugly, a very formidable appearance. The 
born springs out of the forehead, and grows to the 
apper part of the bill, being of g^reat bulk.; so that 
near the forehead it is four inches broad, not unlike 
fliehom of the rhinoceros, but more crooked at the 
tip. Were the body of the bird answerable in size 
to the bead, the calao would exceed in magnitude 
even the vulture or the eagle. But the head and 
beak are out of all proportion, the body being not 
much larger than that of a hen. Yet even here 
there are varieties ; for in such of those birds as 
come from different parts of Africa, the body is 
proportionable to the beak ; in such as come (torn 
the Molucca islands, tbe beak bears no proportion 
to the body. Of what use this extraordinary ez- 
cresceuce. is to the bird, is not easy to determine ; 
it lives, like others of its kind, upon carrion, and 
seldom ' has a living enemy to cope with : Nature 
seems tQ Report in the production of many animals^ 
«s if she were willing to exhibit instances as well 
oi raiiely as eeoawBy in their formatiim. 
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Of the Magpie, and its Affinities. 

J. HERE are such a variety of birds that may be 
^tributed under this head^ thatvre must not expect 
very -precise ideas of any. To have a straig^ht 
strong bill, legs formed for hopping, a body of 
about the size of a magpie, and party-coloured 
phimage, are the only marks by which I must he 
contented to distinguish this numerous fantastic 
tribe, that add to the beauty, though not to the 
harmony of our landscapes. In fact, their chattering 
every where disturbs the melody of the lesser 
warblers ; and their noisy courtship not a little 
damps the song of the linnet and the nightingale. 

However, we have very few of this kind in our 
woods, compared to those in the neighbourhood of 
the line. There they not only paint the scene wiUi 
tiie beauty and the variety of their plumage, but 
ston the ear with their vociferation. In those 
hixurions forests, the singing- birds are scarcely ever 
heard, but a hundred varieties of the pie, the jay, 
the roller, the chatterer, and- the toucan, are 
continoally in motion, and with their illusive 
mockeries disturb or-divert the spectator, as he 
happens to he disposed. 

The Magpie is the chief of this kind with as, and 
is too well known to need a description. Indeed, 
were its other accomplishments equal to its beauty, 
lesr birds could be put in competition. Its black, 
its white, its green and purple, with the rich and 
gilded combination of tiie gloties on its tail, are •• 
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fine as any that adorn tlie most beautiftil of tlie 
feathered tribe. But it haa too many of the qualities 
of a beau, to depreciate these natural perfections : 
rain, re&tlesa, loud, and quarrelsome, it is an un- 
welcome intruder every where ; and never misses 
an opportunity, when it finds one, of doing misdiief. 

Ttfe magpie bears a great resemblance to the 
butcher-bird in its bill, which has a sharp process 
near the end of the upper chap, as well as in ib^ 
shortness of its wings, and the form of the tail, each 
feather shortening from tbe two middlebost. But 
it agrees still more in its food, living not only upon 
worms and insects, but also upon sm^ birds wbea 
they can be seized. A wounded laik, or a young 
chicken sqiarated from tbe hen, are sure plunder ; 
and the magpie will even Bometimes set upon asd 
strike a black-bird. 

The same insolence prompts ^ to teize the largest 
animals when its insults can be offered with security. 
They often are seen perched upon the back of aa_ 
ox or a sheep, pecking iqi the iosects to be found 
there, chattering and tormenting the poor ania»l 
at the same time, and stretching out their necki 
for combat, if the beast turns its head backward 
to reprehend hka. They seek out also the nests 
of birds ; and, if the parent escapes, the egg^ 
make up for tbe deficiency : the thrush and tbe 
black-bird are but too frequently roUied by this 
assassin, and this in some measure caiues tbeir . 
siardty. 

No fiaod seems to come amiss to tbis bird; it 
shares vnth mvoos io their carrion, with nx^ ia 
their grain, mid with the cuckoo in birds eggs : hot 
it seems possessed of a iwovideiice seUou uraal 
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witfi gluttoDB ; for wfaen it is Hotisfied for the pre* 
seat, it lajpft up themaoiader of the feast for another 
•ccaaton. It will even in a teme stete bide its food 
vhen it has done eating, and. after a time retam to 
^ secret hoard with renewed appetite and voctfe- 
rtktion. 

In all ita IndHts it discoven a degree oif instinct 
ipianal to (^er birds. Its nest is not less remark- 
«Ue for the manner in which it it composed than 
for jUie place the magpie takes to bnild it in. The 
BBSt is nsnally placed, conapieuonfl enough, either in 
to middle of some hawthorn bush, or on the top of 
MHK high tree. The place, howerer, is always 
found diffici^t of access ; for the tree pitched npon 
VBually. grows in some thick hedge<row, fenced by 
l^waUes at the root; or soaetimeB one of the 
higher bashes is fixed npon for the purpose. Wllen 
i^ place is Uius chosen a» inauxssiUe as possible 
to men, the next care is to fence the nest above, so 
as to defend it from all ^e Tarious enemies of air. 
The kite, the crow, and the sparrow>hawk, are to be 
jgoarded against ; as Ibeirneets have been sometimes 
plundered by the magpie, so it is reasonably feared 
that they will take the first opportanity to retaliate. 
To prevent this, the .magpie's «cst is built with 
aarprising laboar and ingenuity. 
. The body of the next is composed of hawthorn 
branches, the thorns sticking ontward, but welt 
united together by th<Br mntaal insertions. Within 
it is lined with fibrous roots, wool, and long grass, 
and then nicely plaisfered^ll reond with aind and 
^y. The body of the nest being tbus nade firm 
«nd oonnno^ous, the nest woric Is to ihsfte the 
canopy which is to defend it above. 'Ria is com- 
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posed of the ebarpest thorns, wove t(^^er in anch 
a manner as to deny all entrance except at iJie door, 
vhich is just large enough to permit egress and 
regress to the owners. In this fortress the male and 
female batch and bring up their brood with secnnty, 
sheltered from all attacks but those of the climbing 
Khool-boy, who often finds bis torn and bloody 
hands too dear a price for the eggs or the young 
ones. The magpie lays six or seven eggs, of a pale 
green colour, spotted with brown. 

This bird, in its domestic state, preserves its 
natural character with strict propiiety. The same 
noisy, mischievous habits attend it to the cage that 
marked it in the woods ;. and being more cunning, 
so it is also a more docile bird than any other taken 
into keeping. Those who are desirous (^ teaching 
it to speak, have a foolish custom of cutting its 
tongue, which only pnts the poor animdl to pain^ 
without improving its speech in the smallest degree. 
Its speaking is sometimes very distinct ; but its 
sounds are too thin and sharp to be an exact imita- 
tion of the human voice, which the hoarse raven 
and parrot can counterfeit more exactly. 

To this tribe we may refer the Jay, which is one 
of the most beautiful of the British birds. The 
forehead is white, strealud with black ; the head ia 
levered with very long feathers, which it can erect 
into a crest at pleasare; the whole neck, bade, 
breast, and belly, are of a feint purple, dashed with 
gtey ; the wings are.mo8t beautifully barred with a 
lovely blue, black, and white ; the tail is black, 
and tbe fe^ of a pale brown. Like the magpie, 
it feeds upon fruits, vrill kill sntaU birds, and is 
extremely docile. 
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The Chatterer also, ivbich is a native of Ger- 
many, may be placed in this rank ; and is some- 
, what less than the fOTmer. It is variegated with a 
beautifitl laixtnre of colours; red^ asb-colonr, 
chesnut, and yellovr : but what distinguishes it 
from all oth^ Unb, axe the homy appendages 
from the tips of seven of the lesser 4aill feathers, 
which stand bare of beards, and .have the . colour 
and ^oss of the best red sealing-wax. 

The Roller is not less beautiful than any of the 
fonner. The breast and belly are blue; the head 
green ; . and the wings variegated with blue, black, 
and wJiite. But it may be distinguished from all 
others by a sort of naked tubercles or warts near 
the ' eyes,. vrhSeh stili farther contribute to increaw 
ltd beauty. 

To this class may be added a numerous list from 
all the tropical forests of the east and west ; where 
the birds are. remarkable for discordant voices and 
brilliant plumage. I will fix only upon one, 
wbioh is Uie most singular of all the feathered 
creation . 

. This is the Toucan, a bird of the pie kind, whose 
bill is nearly as large as the rest of its whole body. 

Of this extraordinary bird there are fosr or five 
varieties^ I will only descaibe the red-beaked 
toucan ; and as the figure of this .bird makes die 
principal part of ' its history, I wUl> follow Edwanb 
^rou^ all the minutis of ita siagular conformation. 
It is about the size of and shaped like a jack-daw, 
with a lai^ head to support its monstrous bill : 
this bill, from the angles of .die mouth to its point, 
is six. inches and a half; and its breadth in tho 
thickest part is a litde more than two. Its thtckness 
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near tbe bead, is oiie indi and e quatter ; and it 
ig a little rcMi&ded along tbe top of the upper dKip, 
the under side being round also ; the whole of the 
biH extremely stight, and a littie thicker than 
parchment. The upper chap is of a bright yellow, 
except on each side, wfaidi is of a fine scarlet 
colour ; as is also the lower chap^ except at the base^ 
which is purple. Between the head and the Mil 
there is a black line of separation all round the base 
of the bill ; in the upper part of which the nostrils 
are placed, and are almost covered with featben ; 
which has occasioned some writers to say that Uie 
toucan has no nostrils. Round the eyes, on eadi 
side of the head, is a space of bluish skin, void of 
feathers, above which the bead is black, except a 
white spot on each side joining to the base of the 
npper chap. The hinder part of tbe nech, the 
back,' mngs, tail, belly, and thighs, are black. The 
under side of the bead, throat, and the beginning 
of the breast, are white. Between the white on 
the breast, and the black on the belly, is a space of 
i-ed feathers, in tbe form of a new moon with its 
horns upwards. The legs, feet, and claws, are of 
an ash'Colour ; and the toes stand like those of 
parrots, two before, and two behind. 

It is reported by travelleTs, that this bird, though 
furnished with so formidable a beak, is harmless and 
gentle, being so easily made tame, as to sit and hatch 
its young in houses. It feeds chiefly upon pepper, 
which it devours very greedily, gorging itself in 
such a raanner, that it voids it emde and nncon*- 
cocted. This, however, is no olijection is the natives 
from using it again ; tkiey even prefer it bafera th^ 
Vei^er which is fresh gatbcced fron tbfr ttpe ; and 
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teem persuded timt the stren^ and beat of the 
p^per is qnidificd bj Uw.bird, and Unt all in 
Mxious qaalities are Uids exhausted. 

Whatever be the truth of this report, nottnag is 
more certain than that the toucan lireB only upon a 
ratable diet ; and in a domeitic state to which it 
is frequently brought in the warm countries where 
it is bredj it is seen to prefer such food to all other. 
FoEZO, who bred one tatne, asserts, that it leaped ap 
and down, wagged the tail, and cried with a TOJce 
resembling that of a magpie. It fcd upon the same 
things that parrots do; but was most gree^ of 
^pes, which being pludied off one by one, and 
tiirown into the air, it would most dextrously catch 
before they fell to the ground. Its bill, he adds; 
was hollow, and upon that acconut very light, so 
that it had hat little strength in so apparently for- 
midable a weapon : nor could it peck or striko 
smartly therewith. But its tongue seemed to amirt 
the efforts of this unwieldy madiine : it was i&ngt 
thin^ and flat, not aniihe one of the featheA on tiie 
neck of a dun^ill cock ; this it moved up and 
down, and often extended five or six inchies firom 
the bill. It was of a flesh-colour, and very remark- 
ably fringed on each side with very small filaments, 
exactly resembling a feather. 

It is probable tliat th'ia long tongue has greater 
strength than the thin hollow beak that conteins it. 
It is likely that the beak is only a kind of sheath for 
this pec^ar instrument, nsed' by the toucan, not 
only in ma^r^itsdf a nest, bat also in (4>taining 
its provision. Nothing is more certain, than ^t 
this bint builds its nest in holes of tmea, 'vrhich have 
been previouriy scooped ovt for tins p«^4»e ; «nd it 
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k not very likely that ao feeble a bill cooffl be very 

■oriceable in working upon such hard materials. 

Be thia aa it vriU, there is no bird secures its 
young better from external injury than the toucan. 
It haa not only birds, men, and serpents to guard 
againat, but a numeroua tribe of monkies, still more 
prying, miachievons, and hungry^ than all the reat. 
The toncanj honever, scoops out its nest into the 
hollow of soRfe tree, leaving only a hde large 
enough to go in and out at. There it sits, with its 
great beak^ guarding the entrance ; and if the 
monkey ventures to offer a visit of curiosity, the 
toucan gives him such a welcome, that he presently 
thinka proper to pack off, and is glad to escape 
with safety. 

This bird is only found in the vrarm climates of 
South America, where it is in great request both 
for ihe delicacy of its flesh, which ia tender and 
nourishing, and for the beauty of its plumage, par- 
ticularly the feathers of the breast. The skin of 
this put the Indiana pluck off, and, when dry, 
glue to their cheeks ; and this they consider as an 
irremtible ad^tion to their beauty. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Woodpecker and Ua 4ffinUies. 

TV E come now to the numerous tribe of Wood- 
pet^ers ; a class easily distinguishiable from all 
othras, bodi for their peculiar formatioo, their 
method of procuring food, and their manner of pro- 
viding a phwe of safety for their young. Indeed, no 
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Other ctoa of birds seems more imoiediAtely formeil 
for the method of life they pursue, beiog fitted by 
nature, at all points, for the peculiarity of Aeir 
coodition. Tbey live chiefly upon the insects 
contained in the body of trees ; and for this, purposer 
are funished with a strai^t^ bard, strong, angular 
and sharp bill, made for piercing and boring. They 
have a tongue of a very great length ; round, 
ending in a sharp, stiff, bony thorn, dentated on 
each side, to strike ants and insects when dislodged 
firom their cells. Their Ic^ axe short and stroi^ 
for the purposes of climbing. Their toes stand 
two forward, and two backward ; which is particu- 
larly serviceable in holding by branches of trees. 
They have hard stiff tails, to lean upon when 
climbing. They feed only upon insects, ^nd want 
that intestine, which anatomists call the caecum ; a 
circumstance peculiar to this tribe only. 

Of this bird there are many kinds, and many 
varieties in each kind. They form large colonies in 
the forests of every part of die world. They difier 
in size, colour, and appearance ; and agree only in 
the marks above mentioned, or in .thoae.babitt 
which result from so peculiar a conformation. 
Instead therefore of descending into a minute 
discrimination of every species^ let as take dne for a 
pattern, to which all the rest will he found to bear 
the strongest affinity. Words can but feebly diescribe 
the plumage of a bird; but it is the province oi 
history to enter into a detail t^ eveiy animal's 
pursuits and occupations. 

The Green Wood-spite or Wood-pedier is caHcd 
ttie Rain Fowl in some parts of tl^ country; be^ 
cause, when it luake^ a greater none Ibui ordinKry; 
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it if MippMed to foret^ min. It is about tiie sise 
<tf a jay ; tbe tfiroat, breait, and b«ljy, are of a pale 
greenish coloar; tad the back, neck, and covert 
feadien of the w'mgt, are green. But the tongtm 
of this little animal makes its most distiflguished 
characteri^ic, as it serves £of Hs support and <)e< 
fence. As was said aborcj the w«od-peeker feeds 
upon insects ; and particularly on those which are 
lodged in the body of hollow or of rotting brees. 
The tongue ii its instmnentliMr kilUng and procur- 
ingtbisfood; whidi cannot befound in great {Jeoly. 
This is round, ending in a stiff, sharp, hony tip, 
dentated en both sides, like the beard oif an btfow : 
and this it can dart out three or four indies ftom the 
biQ, and draw in again at pleasure. Its prey is thus 
transfix«4 and drawn into the bili, which, when 
swallowed, the dart is again launched at fresh game. 
Nothing has em^oyed tbe attendon of the curious 
ia this part of anatomy, more than the contrivance 
by which the tongue of this bird performs its fooc- 
tions with such great celerity. The tongue isdrawn 
back into tbe hiU hy the help of two small ronndcarti- 
lages, fastened into, the fonc-mentioned bony tip, aiid- 
ranning along the length of the tongue. Hicne 
carUlages, from the root of the tongue, take a cirraiit 
beyond the ears; and being reflected badtwards to 
the crown of tbe bead, n^ a large bow. Tbe 
rausci^ar, spongyilesh of the tongue, eocloees Uiese 
dartilages, like a sheath ; and is so made, that it 
may be extended at contracted likea wenn. Tbe 
cartilages indeed have musdcB accompanying then 
along their whide length backwards. But there is 
Btdl anvther ceotrivance ; for there is a broad rauicle, 
jotuing tbe caililagei to .^tbe bones of the ^ull. 
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ivtiich, by contracting ot dilating, fprcea the 
cartilages forward through the tongue, and then 
forces the tongue and all through the bill, to be 
employed for the animal's preservation, in piercing 
its prey. 

Such is the instrument with which this bird is 
provided; and this the manner in which this in- 
strument is employed. When a wood-pecker, by 
its natural sagacity, finds out a rotten hollow tree, 
where there are worms, ants eggs, or insects, it 
immediately prepares for its operations. Resting by 
its strong claws, and leaning on the thick feathers 
of its tail, it begins to bore with its sharp strong ' 
beak, until it discloses the whole internal habitation. 
Upon this, either through pleasure at the sight of 
its prey, or with a desire to alarm the insect colony, 
it sends forth a loud cry, which throws terror and 
confusion into the whole insect tribe. They creep ■ 
hither and thither, seeking for safety; while the 
bird luxuriously feasts upon them' at leisure, darting 
its tongue with unerring certainty, and devouring 
the whole brood. 

The wood-pecker, however, does not confine its 
depredations solely to trees, but sometimes lights 
upon the ground, to try its fortune at an ant-hill. It 
is not so secure of prey there as in (he former case, 
although the numbers are much greater. They lie 
generally too deep for the bird to come at them ; 
and it is obliged to make up by stratagem the defect 
of power. The wood-pecker first goes to their hiHs, 
which it pecks, in order to call them abroad; it 
then thrusts out its long red tongue, which, being 
like a worm, and resembling their usual prey, the 
ants come out to settle upon, id great ouBibers; 
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howerer, the bird watching the properest opper- 
tanity, withdraws its tongue at a jerk, and devours 
ibe devoarera. This strata^m it continues till it 
b»B alarmed their fears^ or till it is quite satisfied. 

As the wqod-pecker is obliged to make holes in 
trees to procure food, ao is it also to make cavities 
still larger to form its nest and to lay in. This is 
performed^ as usual, with the bill ; although S9m$ 
have ^rmed that the aninal uses its tongue, as a 
girablet to bore with. But this is a mistake; and, 
those that are curious, may often hear the noise of 
the bill making its way in large woods and forests. 
The wood-pecker chooses, however, for thie purpose, 
trees that are decayed, or wood that is soft, like 
beech, elm, and poplar. In these, with very little 
trouble, it can make holes as exactly round as a 
mathematician could with compasses. One of these 
boles the bird generally diooses for its own use, tp 
nestle, and bring up its young in ; but as they are 
easily made, it is delicate in its choice, and oftev 
makes twenty before one is found fit to give entire 
satisfaction. Of those which it has made and 
deserted, other birds, not so good borers, and less 
delicate in their choice, lake possession. The jay 
and the starling lay their eggs in these holes ; and 
bats are now and then found in peaceable pas- 
session. Boys sometimes have thrust in their hands 
with certain hopes of plucking out a bird's egg ; 
but, to their great mortiBcation, have had tJi^iir 
fingers bitten by a bat at the bottooj. 

The wood-pecker takes no care to line its tt&it 
with feathers or straw ; its eggs are deposited in the 
hole, without any thing to keep them warm, except 
the heat of the parent's body. Their number » 
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gto'eraHy fife or six ; aJways white, otiang, atid of 
- « middle iize. When tiie jwtng are excluded, 
and before tfaey leave .the neit, they are adorned 
with a Bcai^et plumage under their throat, which 
adds to their bcaaty. 

In oar climate, this bird is contented with mcti & 
wainscoat habitation as has been described for ^ 
young; but in the warmer regions of Guinea and- 
Brazil, they take a very di&roit method to proteot 
and hatch their nascent progeny. A traveller who 
walks into the forests of those coantries, among the 
first strange objects that excite curiosity, is struck 
with the multitude of birds nests hanging at th» 
extremity of almost every branch. Many other kinds 
of birds build in this manner ; hot the chief of theiii 
are of the wood-pecker kind ;' and indeed there is 
not, in the whole history of nature, a more singular 
instance of the sagacity of those IKtIe animals in 
protecting tbeoisdves against such enemies as they 
hare most occasion to fear. In cultif ated conntrie*. 
a great part of the caution of the leathered tribe is to 
hide or defend their nests from (he invasions of nuin, 
as he is their most dreaded enemy. But in the deptil 
of those remote and solitary forests, where man is 
hut seldom seen, the little bird has nothing to ap- 
prehend from man.. The parent is careless how 
much the nest i^ exposed to general notice; satisfied 
if it be out of the reach of those rapacious creatures 
that live by robbery and surpnse. If the monkey or 
the snake can be guarded against, the bird has no 
other enemies to fear: for this purpose, its nest is 
built upon the depending points of the most outwanl 
bmnt^tes of a tall tree, such as the banana or the 
plantain. On one of those immense trecs« is seen 
O 3 
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the lOQit TariooB and the most inimical assemblage 
of creatures that can he imagined. The top it 
inhabited by monkies of some particular tribe, that 
drive off all otherB ; lower down twine about the 
great trunk numbers of the larger snakes, patiently 
ivbiting till some unwary animal comes within 

' the sphere of their activity ; and at the edges of 
the tree hang these artificial nests, in gr-eat abun- 
dance, inhabited by liirds of the most deligfatfiil 
plumage. 

The nest is usually formed in this manner ; when 

, the time of incubation approaches, they fly busily 
vbout, in quest of a kind of moss, called, by the 
English inhabitants of those countries, old tnan'a 
beard. It is a fibrous substance, and not very 
unlike hair; which bears being moulded into any 
form, and suffers being glued together. This, 
therefore, the little wood-pecker, called by the 
natives of Brazil the Guiratemga, first glues by 
some viscous substance, gathered in the forest, (o 
the extremest branch of a tree ; then building 
downward, and still adding fresh materials to those 
already procured, a nest is formed, that depends, 
like a pouch, from the point of the branch ; the 
bole to enter at, is on the side ; and all the interior 
parts are lined with the finer fibres of the same 
substance, vrhich compose the whole. 

Such is the general contrivance of these hanging 
nests; which are made, by some other birds, wi£ 
still superior art. A little bird of the Gros-beak 
kind, in the Philippine Islands, makes its neat in such 
a manner that there is no opening but from the 
bottom. At the bottom tbe bird enters, and goes 
np througfia funnel^ like a chimney, till it comes to 
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Hie real door of the nest, which liei on one si^e* 
and only openi into this funnel.* 

Some birds glue their neat' to the leaf of the 
banana-tree, which makes two sides of their little 
habitation ; while the other two are artificially com- 
• posed by their own indaetry. But these, and all of 
the kind, are built with the same precautions to 
guard the young against the depredations of 
monkies and serpents, which abound in every tree. 
The nest hangs tbere, before the spoilers, attempting 
object, which they can only gaze upon, while the 
bird flies in and out, without danger, or molestation, 
from so formidable a vicinity. 

[In the interior of Afiica, Mr. Paterson found a 
kind of Gros-beak,-living together in large societies, 
and fiibricating their nfsts under one common roof. 
This collection of nests, or rather aerial city, is 
^nerally built in one of those vast and spreading 
trees, growing in that uninhabited region. In one 
tree, he obaervea, there could not be less than from 
eight hundred to a thousand under one roof, which 
resembled that of a thatched house, and projected 
over the entrance of the nest below in a very sin- 
gular manner. " The industry of these birds seems 

Q* This bird conatructa a curious nest with the long fibres of 
plants and grau, and suspeDds it by a kind of cord aearly hairan 
ell long, from the end of a slender branch of a tree, that it maj 
be inacceauble to makes : and secure from the intrusion of the 
numerous monkies which inhabit those regions. At the end 
of this cord, is a gourd-shaped nest divided into three apart- 
meots ; the first of which is occupied by the male, the second 
by the female, and the third contains the young ; and in the 
jrst apartment where the taaie keeps watch, is placed on om 
fide ft little tough clay, and on the top of this clay is fixed a 
. glowworm, to afibrd iu inhabitaDU light in die ni^t.^ 
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almost e^rpial ta that of a bee. Thnragfaoat the 
day, they appear busily employed in carrying a fine 
species of grass; which is the principal material 
tftey employ for the purpose fif erecting this extra- 
ordinary w6rk, as well as for additione and repairg. 
Though my short stay in the country was nc^ 
gnfficient to satisfy me by ocular proof, that they 
added to tlieir nests as they anasaUy increased ia 
nninbers ; still from the many trees which I have 
. seen bbrne down by the weight and others wbicb 
I have obserred with their booghe completely 
covered ' over, it wonid appertr that this is really 
the case. AYhen the tree, whi<^ is the sspport 
of this al^rial city, is obfiged to ^ve way to the 
increase of weight, it is obrknis that tbey are n* 
longer protected, and are vtndeF th« necessity ^ 
building in other trees. One of these dcserteiF 
nests I had the curiosity to break Aamn, to infbm 
myself of the internal structure of it; and found it 
equally ingenioos with that of the external. There 
are many entrances, each of which forms a regalar 
street, with nests on both aides, at aboBt two inches 
distance from each other. The grass with which 
they build is called the Boshman's ^ss; and I 
believe the seed of it to be their principal food; 
though on examining their nests, } found the wings 
and legs of diOerent insects. From every ap- 
pearance, the nest wbicb I dissected had been 
inhat>ited for many years ; and sone parte of it were 
much more complete than Others. This, therefore, 
I conceive to amount nearly to a proof, that the 
«nimai& added to it at dtfiEerent times, as they found 
-it necessBFy, from the increase of Uicic ^ueoly^ or 
rather of the nation and conrnmnity." 
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'tbt Tailor 1'V'arMer^ a native of the hotter part* 
4f India, Constructs a nest of wonderful ingenuity, 
by actuiiny sowing together with vegetable fibres, 
the edges of one or more leavA, in order to form 
ft convenietit and secret repository for its young. 
In performing this it makes use of the bill as aa 
ftwl, or needle, and perftnrms its vrork with suck 
^xterity, that it seems rather to be the effect of 
hnraan art, than the uninstructed effort of aa 
animal.3 



CHAP. V. 

Of the Bird of Paradise, and its Varieties. 

L HERE are few birds that have more deceived 
and puzzled the learned than this. Some Imve 
described .it as. an inhabitant of the air, living 
only upon the dew of heaven, and neve* resting 
beloft ; others have acquiesced in the latter part qf 
its history, but have ^ven it flying insects to feed 
on. Some have asserted timt it was wi^at 
feet, and others have ranked it among the birds of 
prey. 

The great beauty of this bifff's plumage, and the 
deformity of its legs, seem to have given rise to 
most of these erroneotis r^rts. The native 
tavages of the Molucca Islan^, of which it is br 
inhabitant, were very little studious of nature 
history ; and perceiving the inclination the Euro- 
peans had tor this bird, carefully cut off its legs 
letot& they breu^ it to nwtket; thus concealing 
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ita greatest deformity, they coaBider«l tiietiHeWes 
entitJed to rise id their demands vrben they offered 
it for Bale. One deceit led on to another ; the buyer, 
finding the bird without lege, naturally inquired 
after them ; and the seller as natur&Lly begaii to 
assert that it bad none. Thus &r the European 
was imposed upon by others; in all the others be 
imposed upon himself. Seeing so beautiful a bird 
without \eg», he copcluded that it could live only 
in air, where legs were unnecessary. The extra- 
ordinary splendour of its plumage assisted this 
deception ; and as it had heavenly beauty, so it 
was asserted to have a heavenly residence. From 
thence its name, and all. the false reports that have 
been propagated concerning it. 

Errofj however, is short-lived; and time baa 
discovered that this bird not only has legs, but very 
large strong ones for its si^e. Credulity, when 
undeceived, runs into the opposite extreme, and 
soon after this harmless bird was branded vrith the 
cfaaracttr of being rapacious, of destroying all those 
of smaller size, and, from the amazing rapidity 
/ of its fligbt, Bs qualified peculiarly for extensive 
rapine. The real history of this pretty animal is 
at present tolerably well known ; and it is found to 
be as harmless as it is beautiful. 

There are two kinds of the Bird of Paradise; 
one about the size of a pigeon, which is more 
common ; the other not much larger than a lark, 
which has been described more imperfectly. They 
are both suStciently distinguished from all other 
birds, not only by the superior vivacity of their 
tints, but by the feathers of the t^il, there being two 
long ^lender filamenbn growing frq^n t^e vp^Cf 
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part of the nilnp ; these are longer than tiie bird's 
body, and bearded only at tbe end. By this inaik 
the bird of paradise may be easily known, but still 
more easily by its gaudy livery, which being so 
very brilliant, demands to be minutely described. 

Thia bird appears to the eye as large as a pigeon, 
though in reality the body is not much greater than 
that of a thrush. The tail, which is about six . 
inches, is as long as the body ; the wings are large, 
compared with t^ bird's other dimensions. The 

, head, the throat, and the neck, are of a pale gold- 
colour. The iMse of the bill is surrounded with 
black feathers, as also Uie side of the head and 
throat,' as soft as velvet, end changeable like those 
on the neck of a mallard. The hinder part of tbe 
bead is of a shining green, mixed with gold. The 
body and wings are chiefly covered with beautiful 
brown, purple, and gold feathers. The uppermost 
part of the tail-feathers are of a pale yellow, and 
those under them white, and longer than the former ; 
for which reason the hinder part of the tail appears 
to be all while. But what chiefly excites curiosity 
are, the two long naked feathers above mentioned, 
which spring from the upper part of the rump 
Ibove the tail, and which are usually about three 

'feet long. These are bearded only at the be- 
ginning and the end ; the whole shaft for above 
two feet nine inches being of % deep black, while 
the feathered extremity is of a changeable colour, 
like the mallard's neck. 

This bird, which for beauty exceeds all others of 
the pie kind, is a native of the Molucca Islands, but 
found in greatest numbers in that of Aro. There, 
in the delightful and spicy woods of the country, do 
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these beanttfal creatores tfy hi krge flocks; M ttiM 
the grores which produce i^e richeit iptcea prodace 
the fincBt birds aim. The inhabitants tkemuiWea are 
. not insensible df the pleasure these afford, and give 
them the name of God's birds, as bemg superior to 
an others that be has made. They )iv« in large 
flocks, and at nig^ generally pereh upon the same 
tree. They are called by some, the swallows of 
Temate, from their rapid flight, and from their 
being continually on the wing in pursuit of ia8ectfl> 
their usual prey. 

As the country where they are bred has its tem- 
pestuons season, when rains and thunders con tinnally 
disturb the atmosphere, these birdsi are. then but 
seldom seen. It Is thought that they then fly to 
other countries, where their food appears in greater 
abntidance ; for, like swallows, they have their 
stated times of retsm. In tke beginning cf the 
month of Augost, they are seen in g^at nuinbers 
flying together; and, as tb« inhabitants wonM hare 
Qs believe, following their king, who is distingnished 
from the rest by the lustre of his plumage, and that 
respect and veneration which is paid him. In the 
evening they perch npon the highest, trees of the 
fijrest, particnlarly one which bears a red berry, 
upon which they sometimes feed, when other food 
fitils them. In what manner they breed, or what 
may he the number of their yoong, as yet remains 
for discovery. 

The natives, who make a trade of killing and 
selling these birds to the Europeans^ generally 
conceal themselves- in the trees where they resort, 
and having covered themsdvea np from sight in a 
bower made of the brancbe*, tiiey sheoe alt the birds 
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With reedy arrows ; and, a» they assert, if they 
happen to kill the king, they tb«n have a good 
efaance for kilKng the greatest part of the flock. 
The chief marks by vt^ich they know the king, is 
by the en^ of the feaihen in his tail, which have 
«yes like those of a peatiock. When ihey have 
taken a number of these birds, their tvual method is 
to gut them and cut off their legs ; Utey then run a 
hot iron into Jhe body, v^hieh dries vp the iBtemal 
noistiH-e ; and filhng tbc cavity with salts and 
spicet, they seD them to the Eoropmos for d per- 
fect Uifle. 



CHAP. VI. 

l%e Cutkoo, end iia Varietiea. 

From a bnd of which many fiibles luve been 
reported, we pass to another that has not given 
less scope to febuloiu invention. The note c^ the 
Cvduto is hnowR to all the world ; the bisttH^ and 
the natare of the bint itself still remains in great 
obscurity. That it devours its parent ; that it 
tbanges its natare with the season, and becomes a 
Sftaitow-havfk ; were fables invented of this bir^ 
and are now sufficiently cefuted. Bat wbece it 
resides in winter, or how it providea for its supply 
during diat seaeon, stttl continttes un^scovered. 
' This singular bird, which is somewhat less than 
ft pigeon, shaped like a magpie, and of a greyish 
ccdoac, is dislhi^iBhed fretn aU other birds by its 
found [nvBuneat nostfiU. Havtog (bttppeared all 
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the winter^ it dUcoven itself in oar country earty 
in the spring, by its well-known call. lU note is 
heard earlier or later as the season seema to be 
more o.r less forward, and the weather more or less 
inviting. From the cheerful voice of this bird, the 
farmer may be instructed in the real advancement 
of the year. The fellibility of human calendars is 
but too well known ; bat from this bird's note the 
husbandman may be taught wheii to sow his most 
useful seeds, and to do such work as depends upon 
a cerUin temperature of the air. These feathered 
guides come to us heaven -taught, and point out the;: 
true commencement of the season. 

The cuckoo, that vras silent some time after its 
appearance, begins at first feebly, and at very distant 
intervals, to give its call, which, as the summer ad- 
vances, improves both in its frequency and loudness. 
This is an invitation to courtship, and used only 
by the male, who sits ^nerally perched upon some 
dead tree, or bare bough, and repeats his song, 
which he loses as soon as the genial season is over. 
His note is pleasant though uniform ; and, from an 
association of ideas, seldom occurs to the memory 
without reminding us of the sweets of summer. 
Custom too has affixed a more ludicrous association 
to this note ; which, however, we that are bachelors 
need be in no pain about. This reproach seems to 
arise from this bird's making use of the bed or nest 
of another to deposit its own brood in. 

However this may be, nothing is more certain 
than that the female makes no nest, of her ovrn. 
She repairs for that purpose to the nest of some 
other bird, generally the water-vragtail or hedge- 
sparrow, and having devoured the egga of th« 
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owner, lays her owo in their place. She nsaally 
lays but one, which is Bpeckled, and of the size of 
a blackbird's. This the fond foolish bird hatches 
with fi^eat assiduity, and when excluded, finds no 
difference in the- great ilMooking chan^ling from 
her own. To supply this voracious creature, the 
credulous nurse toils with unusual labour, no way 
sensible that she is feeding up an enemy to her 
race, and one of the most destructive robbers of her 
future progeny. 

It was once doubted whether these birds were 
cerniTorous; bat Reaumur was at the pains of 
breeding up several, and found that they would not 
feed upon bread or corn ; but flesh and insects 
.were their favourite nourishment. He found it a 
very difficult task to teach them to peck ; for he 
was obliged to feed them for a full month, after 
they were grown as big as the mother. Insects, 
however, seemed to be their peculiar food when 
young ; for they devoured flesh by a kind of con- 
straint, as it was always put into their mouths ; bat 
meaUworm insects they flew-to, and swallowed of 
their own accord most greedily. Indeed, their 
gluttony is not to be wondered at, when we consider 
the capacity of their stomach, wbich is enormous^ 
and reaches from the breast-bone to the vent. It 
is partly membranous, paMy muscular, and of a 
prodigious capacity ; yet still they are not to be 
supposed as birds of prey, for they have neither the 
strength nor the courage. On the contrary, they 
ere naturally weak and fearful, as appeals by their 
flying from small birds which every where pursue 
them. The young birds are brown mixed with 
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black ; and in that state they have been described 

by some anibore as old ones. 

The cuckoo, when fledged and fitted for iigbt, 
foltowB its supposed parent but for a little tirae; its 
appetites for insect food increasing, as it finds no 
great chance for a supply in' imitating its littie in- 
stractorj it parts good friends, the step-child seldom 
offering any violence to its nurse. Nevertheless, all 
the little birds of the grove seem to consider thft 
young cuckoo as an enemy, and revenge the canie 
of their kind by their repeated insults. They pursue 
it wherever it files, and oblige it to take shefter in 
the thickest branches of some neighbouring tree. 
AH the smaller birds form the train of its pursuers ; 
but the wry-neck, in particular,- is found the mort 
active in the chase ; and from thence it has been 
called by many the cuckoo's attendant and provider. 
But it is very fer from following with a friendly 
intention ; it only pursues as an insuUer, or a spy, 
to warn all its little companions of the cuckoo's 
depredations. 

Such are the manners of this bird while it con- 
tinues to reside, or to be seen amongst us. But early 
at the approach of winter, it totally disappears, and 
its passage can be traced to no other country. Some 
suppose that it lies hid in hollow trees ; and otben 
that it passes into warmer climates. Which of these 
opinions is true, is very uncertain, as there are no 
facts related on either side that can be totally relied 
on. To support the opinion that they remain torpid 
during the winter at home, Willughby introduces 
the following story, which he delivers upon the credit 
of another. " The servants of a gentleman, ift 
" tile country, having stocked up, in one of their 
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Bome cU dry roUen inUofrs, thoogfat' 
" pn^f, on • cert«)0 dccsmoo. to carry Utem 
^' bome. In betting a itove, two logs of this 
" timber wei« pHt inlo Uie faroaoe beneath^ and 
" fire applied as usual. But soon, to the great 
" jturpriee of the family, wae beard the voice of 
" a cuefcoo. flngiog three timea from under die 
" alov«. Wondering at so extraordinary a ay in 
" wiol^ time. Ibe servants ran and dreW the Trilbnr 
" log* from tbe furnacej and in tbe midit oi one 
" of them «aw6onetbiog move; wherefore, tiding 
*' an axe, they opened the hole, and thrusting in 
" tbeir bandt, &rst they f^ueked out nothing but 
" feather ; afterwards they got bi^ of a living 
." animal ; a»d tbie ww tbe cuckoo, that had Hakcd 
" $0 very opportunely for its own lafety. It vrae,. 
" indeed," cootinucB onr hialoriaO, " brisk and 
" lifely, but whoHy naked awd bjire of featfaeni, 
" and without any winter provision in its hql». 
" This ojjekoo the boys kept two yean afterwards 
" alive is titfi stove ; but whether it repaid them 
" with a sewnd song, the author of the (ale i^» 
" pot thought ht to inform ve." 

The most probable opinion on this eul^eet in, 
that as quails and woodcocks shift their habitations 
in winter, so^ ako does the cuckoo ; but to what 
country it retjreii, or whether it has been ^ver seen 
on iU journey, are questions that I am wholly in- 
capable of resolving- 

Of this bird there are many kinds in various parts 
of tbe world, not only differing in their colours but 
their size. Brisson makes not less than twenty- 
eight sorts of them ; but what analogy they bear to 
our English cuckoo, I will not take upon me to de- 
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termioe. He taiki of one, particulaily of Bnan\, at 

making a moit horrible Doise in the forevts ; vthicb, 

ai it phoald seem, mutt be a very different note 

from that by which our bird is distinguished at 

home. 

[To Dr. Jenner, so well known for his discoTtr^ 
of the Cow-pock as a substitute for the Small-pox^ 
we are solely indebted for the complete deTeI<^)e- 
ment of iHt manners of this curious bird. The 
cuckoo, Boon after her arrival in this country, pre- 
pares to forward the great ends of nature in the 
propagation of her kind. But, unlike all otb^* birds, 
she provides no nest, and betrays no solicitade for 
the production or the safety of her young ; but de- 
posits her solitary egg in the nest of some other 
bird. This is done in that of the water-wagtait, 
tit-lark, yenow-hammer, green-linnet, whin-chat, or 
hedge-sparrow ; but her greatest partiality is for 
the nest of the latter. 

Daring the time that the bedge-sparrow is laying, 
the cuckoo contrives to leave her egg among the 
rest, abandoning it entirely to the future care of 
its foster-parent. This egg is battled together 
with those of the owner of the nest; and the young 
intruder, not content to share the attentions of the 
old bird in common with her own progeny, actually 
shoves them out of the nest, where they are left to 
perish either entangled in the bush that contains 
the nest, or on the ground under it. 

On the IStb of June 1787, says this inde&ti- 
gable inquirer, I examined the nest of a hedge- 
sparrow which then contained a cuckoo's and 
three hedge-sparrow's eggs. On inspecting it the 
day following, the bird had hatched ; but the nttt 
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Iften-ooDtalncd otilyayoHi^ enekooaml ODeb«<%Cp 
ipMTOw. The nert vras placed s* ne»r the etatrft- 
mity of a bedge^ that I coald drntincily see vrhat 
i*as going forward id it ; and to my great astoai^ 
nent, saw tlie youog cuckoo^ though so tately 
liBtcbedj in the act <tf taraing out tfaeyoa^ hedge- 
sparroTp. The mode of accompliabiag tbia was 
Tery cations. The Tittle animelj with the afnstaace 
of its nitnp and wiags, contrived to ^et the bird 
upoD its back; and making a lodgment for its 
burthen, by eleraiing its elbows, ckoshered back- 
ward with it ap the side of the nestj till it reached 
the top ; where, resting for a moment, it threw off 
its knd with a jerk, aad quite disengaged it froni 
the nest. It remained in Uiis situation for a short 
time, feeling ahoitt with the extremities oS its 
wings, as if to be conviaced whether the business 
was propuly executed, and then dropped into the 
nest again. With these, the extremities of its winga, 
i have often seen it examine as it were an egg and 
iiestliog, before it began its operations ; and the 
■ke sensibdities which these parts seem to possess, 
teemed' snfficiently to compensate the want of ngbt, 
which as yet ii was destitute of. I afterwards put in 
•n egg ; and this by a similar process was cohv^yod 
to tiie edge ot the nest and thrown out. These 
.experimenta I have sine* repeated sereral times, in 
different nests, aad hare always fonnd the yonng 
cndcoo dif^osed to act in (he same manner. In 
climbing up the nest, it sMaetimes drops its burthen, 
and thus is fo^ed in its endeavours ; hot ^ter a 
liMe respite, ihQwoi^ is resumed and goes on almost 
hKCstsaiifly tiH it is effected. The sir^hu^y of 
i^ shape it wti^ adapted to tWse purposes'; fcr, 
yoii. IV. p 
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different from other nevrly-hatdied birds, its bftcfe, 
from the Hcapnlffi downwards, is very broad, with a 
considerable depression in the middle. This de< 
pression seems formed by nature, for the design of 
giving a more secure lodgment to the egg of the 
hedge-sparrow or its young one, when the young 
cuckoo is employed in removing either .of them 
from the nest. When it is about twelve days old, 
this cavity is quite filled up, and then Ibe back 
assumes the shape of nestling birds in general. 

It sometimes happens that two cuckoo's eggs are 
deposited in the same nest, and then the young 
produced from one of them must inevitably perish. 
Two cuckoos and one hedge-sparrow were batched 
in the same nest, and one hedge-sparrow's egg 
remained unbatched. Id a few hours after, a 
contest began betwtien the cuckoos for the pos- 
session of the nest, which continued undeterminecl 
till the next afternoon, when one of them, which 
was somewhat superior in size, turned out the otber, 
together with the young hedge-sparrow and the 
.unbatched egg. The combatants alternately ap- 
peared to have the advantage, as each carried Ibe 
other several times nearly to the top of the nert, 
and then sunk down, again oppressed by the 
weight of the burthen ; till at length, after various 
efforts, the strongest prevailed, and vras afterwards 
brought up by Uie hedge-sparrow. 

The causes for these singularities. Dr. Jenna 
supposes to be chiefiy the short stay of the bird in 
this country. The cuckoo's first appearance is 
about the I7th of April, and its egg is not ready for 
incubation till the middle of May. A fortnight is 
taken up by the sitting bird, in hatching the egg. 
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The young bird generally continues three weeks in 
the nest before it flies ; and the foster-parents feed, 
it more than five vreeks after this period : so that if 
ft cnckoo should be ready with an egg much sooner 
than the time pointed out, not a single nestlings 
even one of the earliest, would be fit to provide for 
kself, before its parent would be instinctively directed 
to seek a new residence, and be thus compelled to 
abandon its young one : for old cuckoos take their 
leave of the country the first week in July. 

The Moroc or Honey-bird, is a cuckoo inhabiting 
the interior parts of Africa, of a smaller size tbaa 
our cuckoo, and is remarkable for tbe singular 
instinct by which it is prompted to seek its food. 
Not only tbe Dutch and Hottentots, but likewise the 
quadruped called Rattel, are frequently conducted 
to wild bee-hives by this biiti, which, as it were, 
pilots them to the very spot. The honey being its 
favourite food, its own interest prompts it to be 
I'nstrumentol in robbing the bive, as some scraps are 
commonly left for its support. The morning and 
evening are its times of feeding, and it is then heard 
calling in a shrill tone, cherr, cherr ; which the 
boney-huDters carefully attend to as a summons to 
the cbase. From time to time they answer with 
a soft whistle ; which the bird hearing, always 

•continues its note. As soon as they are In sight 
of each other, the bird gradually flutters towards 
the place where the hive is situated, continually 

■ repeating its former call of cherr, cherr; nay, if it 
Bhould happen to have gained a considerable way 
before the men, who may be easily hindered in 
tile pursuit by rivers, bushes, or the like, it returns 
to them again and redoubles its note, as it were in 
p 2 
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reproach of their inactivity. Ae last the bird' is 
observed to hover for a few raoments over a etntHtri 
spoti and then silently retiring to a neighbouring 
bush or reating-ptace, the hunters are sure of findifi^ 
the bees-nest in that identical spot, whether itbtiit 
a bree or in the creVice of a rocftj or, as is riBCuK 
commonly the case, in the earth. While thU 
hunters are bosy in taking the honey, the Wrd 14 
seen looking on attentively to vvhat H going fdt- 
ward, and vraiting for its share of the sfioH. Thtf 
bee-banters never fail to leave a small portion for 
their conductor ; hat commonly take care never toi 
leave so much as woald satisfy its hunger. Tht 
bird's appetite being whetted by this parsitnony, 
it is obliged to commit a second treason by dis- 
covering another bees-nest, in hopes of a betted 
salary. The nearer the bird approaches the hidden 
hive, the mote frequently it repels its cdl, add 
seemd the more impatient. 

Dr. Sparrman, upon whose authotity these sin- 
galar facts rest, says he has bad freqaeilt opp<^- 
tontttes of seeing thid bird, and hti^ beeri witn^^ fd 
Ae destructioa of sevei^ repoMics <tf beM; hf 
means of its treachery. ^ 

CHAP. Vil. 

Of the Parrot, and its Affinities. 

L HE Parrot is the best knovm aMong us of (dl 
foreign birds, as it unites the greatest beauty #ltb 
tfae greatest docility. Its voice ala6 is mbre like ^ 
Aiail'8 than that of any oUler ; tbe iraVed Is tM» 
^oarsit; And tbfe jby and magpie too MiiriU; to r^ 
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^e^oUe the jtr^ith ; tl^e par^of s n^ ii of the Vne 
pit(4>, and capaUe qf a number of modidatior^B Sha/L 
even B«me of oar orators might vt^sh in Jiiain to itnUfite. 
. fbe £ase wiUi wbicb ^t^is b^d is .twigfit |to speak, 
pi)id it^e j;r^t num^r vof .wot^b whtt^i lit ^ rapable 
«ff<^eatio£', 9ne;iole^^piuai(]^. ^ef^pssured, 
by a grave writer, that one of these was taogbt to 
jeepeait a }Mhde scranot iram Petrarch : and Ahat I 
«»y nftt ibe wanting in my ioat^nce, I bayfjeep p. 
parxvt, ibelon^ng to a diatHler, v)ho jttad soSereii 
furetty largely in hia Qircumstancc^ Crom ^n informor 
Mho iived opposite Jiim, vei^ ridiculously omi^ed- 
This ibird was taught to pronounce the ninth com- 
jxuuidmeDt, JfioushttUxiatAearfalse.wUnessagaiiut 
thy net^Mour, with a very .dear, loqdj wrticuIalA 
Toice. The bird was generally placed in ita cage 
flver-againat the informer's iiouse, and delighted 
ithe wbtde nf;ighhourhood with ks perseTtfing 
.exhortations. 

Willug^y tells a story of a parrot, iriiich is uot 
so doll as thoise usually brought up when this bird'« 
.&ciltty of tolling happens to be the subject: " A 
" parrot belonging to king Henry the Seventh^ 
■^' ,iwbo.t^enj;esidedat Wiestminster, in his palace I9 
'^ 4he river Ttuunes, bad learned to t^lk many Hoods 
■^' Uom ithe passengers as .they happened to take 
^ water. ;One iday, sporting on its peroh, .the poor 
'^' ibM^ f^U ioto the iwator, id.tbe jamp time crying 
-" oujt as loud aa :he could, A beut i twaity pcamd 
" /*"• o host ! A waterman who Jiappened to he 
^ .near, hearing the cry, ma^de io the place wliere 
'*' .die parxot was .floating, and taking him up re- 
•" «toKd fan .to the .king. As :it aewis the bird 
'*' Jv»BA ilfWfatfile^ j^ man inurted ^Ihft be ought 
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have a reward rather equal to his serrices 
lan hie troulile ; and as the parrot had cried 
twenty pounds, he said the king was bound m 
honour to grant it. The king at last agreed to 
leave it to the parrot's own detfirminatioOj which 
the bird hearing, cried out. Give the knave -a 
groat." 

The parrot, which is so common as a foreign bird 
'with ue, is equally bo as an indigenous bird in the 
climates where it is produced. The forests swarm 
"with them ; and the rook is not better known with 
us than the parrot in almost every part of the East 
and Western Indies. It is in vain that our natu- 
ralists have attempted to arrange the various species 
of this bird ; new varieties daily offer to puzzle the 
system- maker, or to demonstrate the narrowness 
of his catalogues. Linnaeus makes the number of 
its varieties amount to forty-seven ; while Brisson 
doubles the number, and extends his catalogue to 
ninety-five. Perhaps even this list might be in- 
creased, were every accidental change of colonr 
to be considered as constituting a new species. 
But, in fact, natural history gains little by these 
discoveries ; and as its dominions are extended it 
becomes more barren. It is asserted by sensible 
travellers that the natives of Brazil can change the 
colour of a parrot's plumage by art. If this be true, 
arid 1 am apt to believe the information, they can 
make new species at pleasure, and thus cut out 
endless work for our nomenclators at home. 

Those who usually bring these birds over, are 
content to make three or four distinctions, to which 
they give names*; and with these distinctions I will 
content myself also. The large kind, which are of 
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the site of a raveOj are called Maccaws ; the next 
size are simply called Parrots; those which are 
entirely white are called Lories ; and the lesser size 
pf all are called Parakeets. The difference he'tween 
even these is rather in the size than in any other 
peculiar conformation^ as they are all formed alike, 
having toes two before and two behind for climbing 
and holding ; strong hooked bills for breaking open 
nuts, and other bard substances on which they feed • 
and loud harsh voices^ by which they fill their native 
woods with clamour. 

But there are further peculiarities in their con- 
formation.; and first their toes are contrived in a 
singular manner, which appears when they walk or 
climb, and when they are eating. For the first 
purpose they stretch two of their toes forward and 
two backward ; but when they take their meat, and 
bring it to their mouths with their foot, they 
dextrously and nimbly turn the greater hind toe 
forward, so as to take a firmer grasp of the not or 
the fruit they are going to feed on, standing all the 
while upon the other leg. Nor even do thiey present 
their food in the usual manner ; for other animals 
turn their meat inwards to the mouth ; but these, 
in a seemingly awkward position, turn their meat 
outwards, and thus hold the hardest nuts, as if in 
one hand, till with their bills they break the shdl, 
.and extract the kernel. 

The bill is fashioned with still greatei* pecu- 
liarities ; for -the upper chap, as well as the lower, 
are both moveable. In most other birds Uie upper 
chap is connected, and makes but one piece with 
the skull ; but in these, and in one or two species . 
of the feathered tribe more, the upper chap is con- 
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neeted to ibe bone of the bead by a strong mettt-' 
brane ptaced on eat^ «ide, that Irfts and depfesMS 
It at pleasure. Bj this contrivance tbey can opea 
their bills the wider ; which is not a little useful^ as 
tfie upper chap is so hooked and bo over-hangin^j 
that if the lower chap only had motion, they conid 
icaFcely gape sufficiently to take any thing in ^ 
flieir ncnrisbment. 

Snch are the uses of the beak and tSw toes vlien 
used separatdy^ bnt they are oftra employed both 
together when the bird is exercised in dimhing. 
As these birds eanvmt readily hop from boagh to 
boughj their legs not being adapted for tiiat pHr- 
jrose, fbey nse both the beek and IAk feet : firat 
catching hold wkh ffae beak, es if with « book, 
then 'drawing np the legs and festening 'then, diea 
ftArannog 'Aie bead end Ihe beak '^lain, and so 
pntting forward the bo^ and 'the feet altematc^ly, 
tffl they 'attain the beigfcfftey aspire to. 

The tongueof Ibis 'bird somewhat resemUes that 
of a-Hian ; for which reason flome prekend that it is 
so 'wdfl qnalified to imitate Afae human «peedh ; bat 
Che organs by which 'these -aonnds are arttcuhted 
lie farther down in the throat, being perfiDrmed 'fay 
ihe great motion whidi Ibe os byoides has in these 
birds above others. 

The pamft, thongh common enough in <Enrope, 
will not, however, breed here. The climdte is ^oo 
cold for its warm constitution ; and Aongh it bears 
dm* winter -when arrived at maturity, yet it dlways 
seems senslMe of its 'rigour, and ^oses 'both its 
spirit and appetite during 'the e^der -pdrt of'Ae 
iseaswi . It 'then becomes torpid and 'inactive, anfl 
mems quite dll&ngetl -from that'bnsflii^loquacfow 
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sbiRud w^MiA U appeared in iU native -fomtte, 
whcve it is alnoct ever i^ion ti>e wing. Not* 
witiMaading, ttie pacnet lt«n even viik us a 
eonsideraUe time, if ^ be properly attended to ; 
and^ iadeedj it must be -owAed, Ihat itempioyg Wt 
too great « part of bobw people's attention. 

Tbe eattEDM sagacity anA dodtty <of tbe bird 
may piead as *be beet exeuM for time vAo ipead 
ivbole beurs in teacUngtheir panrctlito speak ; and, 
iadeedj tbe hki, on 4mmc ooeauous, 'Beemfl >flia 
wiwBt animal «f the imxt. It at iftpst obstki.ately 
icfiWts aH iHistniction ; bat Menn to be '-won 'by per- 
fleveninoe^ makes a iem •aUempti to inntate the lint 
seands, end vfbea it 4iaa gat-one 4*oi4 <dif^cty afl 
iSke saotmtmg ootne wMi greBtm* SudHitiy. Tbe 
bird ^foneralty Yearns moflt in tbese fttmities Wbere 
HieimaAea-^r laisfei'eHs 4iaTe :die least 4o de ; and 
beoeotes niot>e«xpett in proportion as itetnabuotors 
Bf e idly Assidaoue. In 'going Ihron^ ttie towns of 
France some 'time -sinoe, HtQould not bE))p«4»seFnng 
how much plainer tbeir .|wre(s eptfke <Uia(i oars, 
and ^how very itistinctly I 'nndoslood ^ir pan-ots 
■pe^ FreniA), when i could not understand our 
own, thou^ tbey spoke my native kingoage. I 
was at first 'Ah' ascribing it to the drffeKot qualities 
of >the two langu^esj and was for entering into an 
eldboiate discussion on tbe sow^ and consonants ; 
bnt a friend '^tat was 'WitAi iinesdived 4be difficulty 
at -once, by asearing me Ihat Ae 'F-ren<;h women 
ac8pcdy-did anything else tbe wh^-day l^an sit 
«iTd imtratt ifbek feathered puflils ; and 4)tf 'the 
tHrdsiwere 4bus ^Hstinct -in fteir ^essonsim-conse- 
•quence of conlimifll schoding. 
- The perrtits (tf Fjanoe affe-eertaialyvery-eaperCj 
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but nothing' to those of the Brazila^ where the edu- 
cation of a parrot is considered as a very serious affair. 
The history of Prince Maarice's parrot, givea us 
by Mr. Locke, is too well known to be repeat«d 
here ; but Clusius assures us that the parrots of that 
country are the most sensible and canning of alt 
animalsnot endued withreeson. The ^eatparrot, 
called the Aicurous^tbe head of which is adorned 
with yellow, red, and violet, the body green, the 
ends of the wings red, the fearers of the tail long 
and yellow ; this bird, be asserts, which is seldom 
brought into Europe, is a prodigy of understand- 
ing. " A certain Brazilian woman, that lived in a 
" village two miles distant from the island on which 
" we resided, had a parrot of this kind which was 
" the wonder of the place. It seemed endued witb 
" such understanding, as to discern and compre- 
" bend whatever she said to it. As we sometimes 
" used to pass by that woman's house she used to 
" call upon us to stop, promising if we gave ber 
" a comlo, or a Jooking-glass, that she would make 
" her parrot sing and dance to entertain us. 
" If we agreed to her request, as soon as she had 
" pronounced some words to tbc bird, it began 
" not only to leap and skip on the perch on which 
" it stood, hut also to talk and to whistle, and 
" imitate the shoutings and exclamations of the 
" Brazilians when they preirare for battle. In brief, 
" when it came into the woman's head to bid it 
" sing, it sang ; to dance, it danced. But if, con- 
" trary to our promise, we refused to give the 
" woman the little present agreed on, the parrot 
" seemed to sympathize in her resenbnent, and was 
'' silent and unmoveable; neither could we, by 
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*<' any means, provoke it to move cither foot or 
" tongue." 

This sagacity, which parrots show in a domestic 
state, seems also natural to them in their native 
residence among the woods. They live together in 
6ock9, and mutually assist each other against other 
animals, either by their courage or their notes of 
warning. They generally breed in hollow trees, 
where they make a round bole, and do not line 
their nest within. If they find any part of a tree 
beginning to rot from the breakiog-off of a branch, 
or any such accident, this they take care to scoop, 
and to make the hole sufficiently wide and con- 
venient; ]}a.t it sometimes happens that they are 
content with the hole which a wood-pecker has 
wrought out with greater ease before them ; and in 
this they prepare to hatch and bring up their young. 

They lay two or three eggs ; and probably the 
smaller kind may lay more ,- for it is a rule that 
universally holds through Nature, that the smallest 
animals are always the most prf^ific ; for being, 
from their natural weakness, more subject to devas- 
tation. Nature finds it necessary to replenish the 
species by superior fecundity. In general, however, 
the number of their eggs is stinted to two, like 
those of the pigeon, and they are about the same 
size. Tbey are always marked with little specks, 
like those of a partridge; and some travellers assure 
08, that tbey are always found in the trunks of 
the tallest, straightest, and the largest trees. The 
natives of .these countries, who have tittle else to 
do, are very assiduous in spying out the places 
where the parrot is seen to nestle, and generally 
cone with great joy to inform the Europeans, if 
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tlMiie be any, «f the discovery. As thwe Ufds 
hare always tiie greatest docility that »>e taken 
yowixg, sucli a neet is often considn^ as worth 
takinff BOioe trouhle to be ponesBed of; and, fyt 
this paqioM, the usual meUiod of coming at ibt 
jcuDg' is, by cutting doAvn the tree. In the figil «|f 
tfae tuee it .cftan bappew lUiat the young ti^rflijbB ni» 
loUed ; iHit if one of Utem surrlves <^e shock, it v 
considered as a sufficient jrecompwse. 

Buch .is the avidity .wi^ which these ibirds 9ft 
rem^ m^en y«ung ; for it is knovn thc^ fiiw9y$ 
speak best when their .ear ius not becst antiqpated 
by the inrah no^ of the wild ones. iBut as ^ 
astiiKS use not ^e upon tH occaaicos t^ sapp^ 
Ae dfliaand iw young ones, they are ctwtented 4p 
take ithe «ld ; «nd for :diat purpose shout th^ in 
Ijbe .woods with ^fiwy arrows, headed with cottWi 
vfcioh kiDOoks down (be bird wilibopt kiUio^ it. 
Jbhe pacfot« thu« atimned are carried thome : some 
jdie, Aiat othus recover, and, hy J^ind .usagie ^nd 
jikcrtlfql food, beooiQetoikativeand.Qo^y. 

fiatdt is -fiot Sft irtie .^tke <^ tii^ir .qopvoisptHP 
flione .that ihe pauNt iis swgbt pf^r pmoi^ tbe 
juvaf^ ; ifqr, i^ngh .aome of them ^uje bMt :tong:h 
And iH-rtasted, yet thane w^eot^ ?orJ#, :{^ic^Mf 
flf ftbe.HBiaHinraba^t Aribe, ibaA -we licvy.d^^^^ 
,&K>d. In geasnd it obtoins, timi wbttteiw fruk .f^ 
iffmn ^theae Aicds .miut^ fted wpoo, i^t,v4oA JMW- 
ftakcs.of the flarour, nod becomes ^food or iU-tRBt^ft, 
■Bceordiag to <be ,qualiitj of their :particnlar dirt. 
yOuta tilie,gufl«a;i9ripe,:iaiey cure at tb»t ^^easos Ji^ 
Aod ^ndar ;;if theytfcpd upontbcseed «fil^e.«caiop, 
4liaur (fli^h oentnaets an agceeabte tflawnr of gwlic; 
iif ,lfafljr <^Hd upaoi tbc.aud of 4h(£ ^^ tnsfs, Itwr 
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1Mb then tAstes of cloves and ciQ(»fnon< ; vMU, aa 
flie tontrary, it is insupportably bitter if the heTtit$ 
Hkey feed on are of that quality. The seed «f ibtf 
eottoD'tree intoxicates thent in tfte same mannef' tit 
fvine does man ; afiii even wine ttsdf ii dnmk by 
pttrrots, aS Arlsto^ assures ufl, by which tbey sre 
thus reAdered more talkative and amusing. Bat of 
all food, they afe fondest of the cartbamus, oir 
bastard saffron ; which, tbong'b strongly purgative 
to man, agrees perfectly with their constitution^ 
and fattens them In a very short time. 

Of the parakeet kind in Brazil, Labat assures hs^ 
fliat they are the most beauttfal in tfarir plutnage, 
and the .nu^t talkative birds in nature. They orb 
Very tame, and appear fend of matikind ; they seem 
Jtleased with holding parley wHh him ; they neve^ 
bave dbne ; but while he codtinaes to talk^ answef 
bim^ and appear resolved to have the last word : 
but they are possessed of aiwtber quality which is 
iaflicient to put an end (o this association : their 
flesh Is the most delicate imaginaUe, and highly 
esteemed by those who are fonder of indulging 
Aehr appetites than their ears. The fowler walht 
into the woods, where they keep In abundance} 
but as the^ are green, and exactly titB ccAaw df thtt 
leAf es among which tiiey titj be only hears thei# 
prMde, without being able to see a sii^e bird ; he 
Kbki round bim^ sensible that Ms game is within 
gtln-shof in abuadancej but is mortified to the hut 
degree that it vb impossible to see them. Unforia'- 
nately-fbr these little animab, they are tcstjess anil 
evet on the Wing, so that m flying from one tred 
tb ttttotfatH' he has but too frequent t^porttiaities of 
deMNtyiflg Hmn-i fiw as aoon m they bare 6tnfp<d 
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Uie tree on which they sat of all its herries, some 
one of them flies off to another ; and, if that be 
found fit for the purpose, it gives a load call, which 
all the rest resort to. That is the opportunity the 
fowler has long been waiting for; he fires in among 
the flock while they are yet on the wing, and he 
seldom fails of bringing down a part of them. But 
'it is singular enough to see them when they find 
their companions fallen. They set up a loud 
outcry, as if they were chiding their destroyer, 
and do not cease till they see him preparing for a 
second charge. 

But though there are so many motives for 
destroying these beautiful birds, they are in very 
great plenty ; and in some countries on the coast of 
Guinea, they are considered by the Negroes as 
tiieir greatest tormentors. The flocks of parrots 
persecute them with their unceasing screaming ; 
and devour whatever fi'uits they attempt to produce 
by art in their little gardens. In other places they 
are not so destructive, but sufficiently common; 
and, indeed, there is scarcely a country of the 
tropical climates that has not many of the common 
kinds as well as some peculiarly its own. Travel- 
lers have counted more than a hundred different 
kinds oD the continent of Africa only ; there is one 
country in particular, north of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which takes its name from the multitude of 
parrots which are seen in its woods. There ere white 
parrots seen in the burning regions of Ethiopia; 
in the East Indies, they are of the largest size; in 
South America, they are docile and talkative ; in 
alt the idands of the Pacific Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, they swarm in great variety and abundance^ 
f 
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ftod add to the splendour of those woods which 
Nature has dressed in eternal green. 

So geoerally are these birds known at present, and 
so great is their variety, that nothing seems more 
extraordinary than that there was but one sort of 
them known among the ancients, and that at a time 
when they pretended to be masters of the world. 
If nothing else could serve to show the vanity of a 
Roman's boast, the parrot-tribe might be an instance, 
of which there are a hundred kinds now known, 
not one of which naturally breeds in the countries 
that acknowledged the Roman power. The green 
parakeet, with a red neck, was the first of this kind 
that was bronght into Europe, and the only one 
tiiat was known to the ancients from the time of 
Alexander the Great to the age of Nero. This 
was brought from India ; and when afterwards the 
Romans began to seek and rummage through all 
ibevT dominions, for new and unheard-of luxuries, 
tbey at last found out others in Gaganda, an island 
of Ethiopia, which they considered as an extra- 
ordinary discovery. 

Parrots have usually the same disorders with other 
birds ; and they have one or two peculiar to Uieir 
kind. They are sometimes struck by a kind of 
apoplectic blow, by which they fall from their 
perches, and for a while seem ready to expire. 
The (rther is the growing of the beak, which be- 
comes so very much hooked as to deprive them of 
the power of eating. These infirmities, however, 
do not hioder. them ^m being loug-lived ; for a 
parrot, wdl kept, will Kre five or six and twenty 
yefn. 
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CHAP. vin. 



7%e Pigeon, and its Varieties. 

XWtS a one of the birds which, from its great 
fecundity, we bBre^ ht lome measure, reclfti»6d 
from & state of nature, and tai^t to live in habili 
of dependence. Indeed, tti fiecunditj seema to be 
increased by baman caHivation, since tbose pi^oiw 
that lire in a wild state, in Uie woods, are by no 
means so fruHfiil as those in our pigeon-houses 
Bearer home. The power of iocrewe is moet birds 
depends upon the cpiaiitity of their food ; and it is 
■ecn, in more than ene instancey that mao, by 
fupplying food in ptenfy, and allowing iht aninMd 
at Uie same time a pr<rper i^re of freedom, hur 
brought some of tbose kinds which are known to 
lay but once a year, to become nHKfa more pn^&c. 
- The tame pigeon, and alt its boautiful variKies, 
jderive their origin from one apesiet^ the Stock 
Bore only, the Eugtieh name, im[dying ita being 
tile stock or stem Stom whence the other domteli^ 
kinds have btea pK^>«gated. This bird;, in iti Ba- 
tumi state, i9 of a deep bluish ash-ccAow ; the brasst 
dubed wHh a fine ctaangeable green aad pni^; 
its Yfings mailced with two blade tan; the bacft 
uttite, and tbt tait bated near the end witk Maak. 
These are the eolours of the pigvon m a stele tf 
satate; and ^m thawsiaple tiats has iMh by art 
ytopi^^aCcd a variety that watdt oaiiiiet dtscribe, nor 
eren fAicy suggest. However, Nature still per- 
-aeveres in her great outline; ; and though the form, 
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* and f!t6n tiie feebildity of these Urd» may 
be ehered by art, yet tfaeir natural mumert and 
inclinfttiotis continue still tite same. 
' The sfeock-dovej ia its native woods, differs from' 
die ring-dove/a bird that has never been reclaimed, 
by its breeding in the boles of rocks atfd tlie hollows' 
(^ trees. ' All other birds of the pig;eon kind bnitd, 
Uke rooks, in the topmost branches of the forest, 
and chooseithcff hat^tation as remote as possible 
from msln. i Bot this species soon takes to baild tn 
arttfifiifll caVities; and from 'the temptation - ctf a 
leady provision and numerous society, easily'sabmiu 
to tl^:tymnny of man. Still, however, it pres^ires 
its natiM cotoor for severalgenerationsj and be* 
cornea more Tariegated only in proportion as' it 
Kmorea Jrotn the ori^hal simpticity of its colvtariog.' 
in: the woods., 

Thedovc^faonse pigeon, as is well known, breeds- 
cvery month ; but then it is necessary to mpjiy, 
k tritfa^&od wlun the weaQier is sevov, 6r Ae 
fields kre covered wiUi .snow. . ^Cpoo cthep ocoa-' 
WODS, it : may be left to provide for itself,,*: and it 
generally xepajn the owner: foe his proteMton. 
The ".pigeon Is^ 'two: white eggs, which, mwt 
. usnaHj prodnce yotii^'oaefl ofrdiferant dnes. -For 
the laying of each c^, it is necessary to haw « 
putiGnlar: congiiess witb.the itaale ; and the 9gg is 
nsually deposited in the aftehraOn. When the egg* 
are tfain kid, the female ia the space of fifteen days, 
not including the three days during which she is 
employed in laying, cDntinucs to hateb, iwKeved at 
intorvals by the orale. . The turns are usually n^ 
gulated with great exactness. Froni three or four 
ot'ckKik ia the eveoingt^ tiU nipe the n^ 'day, tha 
voih rr. « 
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iffiif(, yf^. i^^ H»: inia^ ffOR t^», til) thr«iq>;1vliito 
his mate is feedit^' 9,kF«#^; :lqrtj^J4'fli«s«i» t|t«y; 
^ f4t#FQM«l> ^ ttM3 yVIWg; &r9;(IKll)4Bd^ If, 

Qiij^M tipie, tki male foHdvwiBnd ^riim iwN to 
tb« ne4; a»d sfe^idii ha i».Ua.tm«:be cljlsl«'y» 
b|k xe^ljWtieEi with eq«^ owmi^ .,.,.'., 

fftf tJw^tbiee fioBt dfi^B> oft^ wanting tQ.:bei]Bcpli 
ymtm, wbich is as eofiloyaiABt tbs JcnaIh,.lafijQs 
GntUiHff upOA l^eiss]£ Dorian thii,iKffiQ4.ahB<nie«er 
ati/9, o«t> exctfKt &£ a: few nuHntefl-tv. tafavaiUttlai 
food. From tbuk tbey ase- fed foe eighGor tad^dayi^. 
vJtk com oD<giH{n ,of ^ifferdi^ l^ndB, mfaioktthe oU» 
ofiiu,fplbct iik'tba ftcUsj aaid.kteep ferCamied op iai 
their crops, from wlience they throw, it' 'Dpi i^ini 
ifltO'-tlie^ nrantha- of tksir ymkg^ aus^wba very 
.g^mdifydiewHnid'it . . . - ;:!::....-;., 

■ As ihrfhmeAoi <£ 1SoeMag-.1ba.j»mi^Aom-1ibii 
evtp) is^cUfbrtnt in bJrd& of tHet {ligecMK tknil irdni) 
dl fttiierq, it d«Diii»Ai a Hfote dcteibd .«if lahaMou^ 
Of- att^Hrdi, Sai its size^. the pigeon, b^s.thviln^nft 
cn^ ^ribcft. is fdso nade tji ai mtnaiECi qn[tte,pefculiiii' 
t* tfie IdiA . Jbi two of these thait wets, ^^wietedi 
hf « jvenl^ ol Iht Royal Aaaimmyiot Skieiice%. 
it. vrW- found that if the : anatoiKBts Uovr.ait i&IO| 
tltt.winlpips. k dittMde^ the crop orgoUet :ta& 
pBodigMHtti sizs. This was the more extnordiiiarjh 
aa tihera BeGsnai t» b* bo coBunonicatioti. whatso*. 
ener botweeii: Ibeie^ twarece^cli^^' as Ih* coa^f 
hy whUb we hr^the; aa.ever)r one kaiawa, leada t» 
a.Tery. diffiatet ceceptacje foMo. thai whciia<we put 
WD^nA.' %'^diatiqMrUuercthe-airbiowiLiii^th«' 
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litng««f tfte pt^nntafecftlUT^iato'fbr cni|), in 
ankiitSwn ,- but nothing is more Mrtaiti tban ttnft 
thew birds hai<ee! power of 69ing the crop wiA 
flir ;: Md mia^ of them, ^vhidi are calked wvppen, 
tistend it in sucb a manner, thai lib^ Ibir^s fcMaeS 
•tttms bigf);» ebon, itx body. Tb» peealiar me" 
chanism of this part is not well Iwciwii, but tH0 
Mweaittf ft>r it i« ttMse anftnals' iajnccty ob^fioiis. 
Tile pigeotf, as we alt know, Y\t&^ afltirtiy apoa 
gniiw'a«>d water; ibme are mixM tog;etber in t)M 
ODfv;! and in l^c ORl$Mry vnrf an^ <£<g«Bt«d in pro^ 
poi^ien a« the trhid tays-'m its fnYtvisibt). Bat td 
{•Ml Ms yomig, whu^barwery vMacions, it is n«ce»* 
fovy'ld lay- in a stofn gi«ater tbrnv onl^ary, antt til 
give the feed a kfwd ot^ baK MaceMtton to saif ttyeAr 
tnoder appetilcB. Tb« beat of <h>e Mrd'^ bodyj 
anUftwd' l^y air; and MmeTDm glailds sqMfratiti^ d 
nilky flaid, ate ihe iitoBt ftecessary irtst¥H«i«Ms^ fuf 
tblET op«Pati»» ; b&<l, in prApoptioa Bsi tbe food macei 
rete«>' it begins <& swell- also ; atidtAe'Crep mast-'of 
consequence be cepsMteraMy ^ftited. Stili, bow^ 
erer, tbe air wMeh:is-contenned-^'il give^ the iMi'-d 
a power of contracting it at p*easBi¥e:;'for if it Wei^A 
flilcdi WiA xidi'd 'seM subMmees^, fb« IMisd: etfold 
iafn$rmp<merint ei»i«4tt«^ M; "Bat this 'i9 not f He 
CM«i the bird- can' cbn^n^ys' ift erop at pTeaffAre,' 
«nd ■(!Hvin^'*if"fte''ah*, 'mn thw drive oiitJ(iie 
fsfe^aho, wbftb" is^fbrewI'tt^'the'^lteV like & 
pdtel' from ai pop^^fijn-. ■ Ttie ybimg ones open*- 
inoutW reeelw tMs Iribale (tf affecCton, and are thu» 
fled tfiwfv tMws' a daf . £r feeding! tiie male yxdm/Bf 
Mpplies the yoan^ fenafe; wHite (he dd female 
■vp^s Ahf yiftttig- eiP ibe opfpoeitie aex. The fboil 
inth whisk tifcy ar« HppifecP i» mWe mBcenLted' bk 
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the b^BQiDg'; but as they grow older, the {Mieots 
give it leii preparatioDj ^d at kat drive than out 
to shift for theroselvet. When well fed^ however^ 
the old onea do not wait for the total dinnission o£ 
their yonag ; but, in the same nest, are to be found 
young one* almost fit for flight, and egg^ hatchioj; 
at the tame tine. > 

The fidelity of the turtle-dove is proverbial, and 
uaket the usual comparison of such poets as are 
content to repeat what ottiers have said befwe 
them ; but the pigeon of tbe dove-bouse is not so 
Mthfnl ; and, having been subjected to moo, it puts 
on licentiousness among its other domestic habits. 
Two mfdes are often seen quarrelling for the sams 
mistress ; and when the female admits tbe addresses 
of a new g^l«nt, her old companion seems to bear 
^e contempt ' wiUi some marks- of displeasare,- 
abstuDS from her company, or if he approaches^ it 
is only to chastise her. There have-been instant 
^en two males being displeased with their rer 
spective matesj have tbougfat prpper to make aa 
exchange, and have lived in great harmony with 
tfieir new companions. 

So gre^ is the produce of thi» bird in its dpmiestic 
state, that near fifteen thousand imy in the space 
of four years be prodoced froin a single- pair; 
j^t the stof^-dove seldom breads above twice a 
year ; for, when the winter months ccMae, the. wfaol^ 
employment of the fond couple is rather for sdf- 
preservaticHi, than transmitting a posterity. Thvf 
seem, however, to have a stronger at^hment to 
their young thaa those who are found to. breed so 
often ; whether it be that instiBCt acts more power- 
fully upon thein ia their state of vapu^t oi tM 
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Aiit affections are lees divided by the multiplicity 
of claims. 

. It is from a species of these, therefore, that those 
pigeons which are called carrier^, and are used to 
convey letters, are produced. These are easily 
distinguished from alt others by their eyes, nhich 
are compassed about with a broad circle of naked 
white skin, and by being of a dark blue or blackish 
colour. It is from their attachment to ibeir native 
place, and particularly where they have broiight 
up their young, that these birds are employed in 
several countries as the most expeditious carriers. * 
They are first brought from the place where tbey. 
vrere bred, and whither it is intended to send them 
back with information. The letter is tied under 
the bird's wing, and it is then let loose to return. 
The little animal no sooner finds itself at liberty, 
than its passion' for its native spot directs all its 
motions. It is seen, upon these occasions, flying 
directly into the clouds to an amazing height ; an4 
, then, with the greatest certainty and exactness, 
directing itself by some surprising instinct tovrards 
home, which lies sometimes at many miles distance, 
bringing its message to those to whom it is directed. 
"By what marks they discover the place, by what' 
chart they are guided in the right way, is to us 
utterly unknown ; certain it is, th^t in the space of 
an hour and a half they perform a journey of forty 
hiiles ; which is a degree of dispatch three times 
greater than the fleetest quadruped can perform. 
These birds are not brought up at present with as 
much care as formerly, when they were sent froni 
governors in a besieged city to generals Ihat were 
coming to reliere it without • when they wer« aent 
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ftom princes ta thdr iiit^ectB vrith the tidings «jf 

fiome fortunate event, or from lovers to thetr mis" 
tresses with expreisions of their passion. The la^ 
vae we have seen made of them, was to be let fty 
at Tyburn on clays of execstidn, wtien tbe cart was 
drawn away ; pretty mach as when some ancient 
hero was to be interred, an eagle was let tiff froRa 
tfae funeral pile, to complete his apotheosis.* 

Tbe varietiee of the tame pigeon are so numerotn 
that it would be a vain attempt to mention them : eo 
miicfa is the figure and the colour of this bird under 
hamau control, that pigeon -fiincieni, by coupling a 
male and female of ^ffinrent sorts, can breed tb«tn. 



[|* la the Annual Register for the year 1765, we read of aa 
experimeot which «as made, hy whtcK the velocity of flight it) 
theft birds iraB prdty wdl iBcertained. A Gentleman) for k 
triQinf 4Tafer, tbaf^ txnm p^eon fron LvndoD by tbe omnIi 
to a friend at St. Edmondfihnry ; and along with it a note, desiriog 
Itat the pigeon, two days ailer its arrival there, iniglit be throws 
ap preciaely when the town-clock struck nine iu the morning. 
This was accandingly done; and (he pigeon arrived m Loadon, 
mi flaw into the Beil Inn in Bidtopsgate-street, at hatf an boor 
past eleven o'clock of the same moraiog ; hawiog flows 12 aujet 
in the space of two hours and a half. 

Some years ago this animal was made nse of for a very extroi- 
ordinary purpose. Daring the drawing of tbe Lottery, a gang 
of sbE^ers diatnbuted in rarious places, 'devised a scheme for 
qwUng this bird, the iDBtrutnent «f (heir phinder. One of tbew 
vas to bring him with a carrier pigeon, and wait is the GuJUhsU 
tin a large t>rize was drawn, and with all possible dispatch, to 
place the fbrtunate number under the wing of the pigeon, aod 
iet bin iaox. This iatelligeoce was fittthfuHy conveyed lo 1)3$ 
asjiociate, in a much lUMe speedy manner than by fhe enial 
node, and he was directed to insure tbe number, U) whatever 
Amount he thought proper. It is probable, that from this cir- 
cumstance might arise the application of the CommoD cant tern 
pigftf %a toy one tffao had been over-reactied and cheated.} ' 
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*fhes,-i'tniter8yRt«iU,aft« TftfWte; hll bwia Wiat 
*l tost mi^ht 1»«^ 6ccTa*nlfeHjr W^led frttbi tltt 
«tb(ft--dove ; Md liteo, by liAVf ng Ibese tarietic^ still 
heightened by food, climate, and psHfiVt^, <diSiM'eM 
^ci^s have men {indeed. BM Uwirfe Bit Many 
«pfedtii of flie wild pigeoh ^itih, tt4ligtl bWWn^ 
4 Strong; affinSty to the siock-dovcj at*, iievetthdiftiis, 
sufficiently dtfiereitt ^A H tto dttset^e a diBliftet 
■^teswiptitJii, ■ The feiR^'dbVe is idf thi& numbrt- ; b 
jgood deal lar^ef- tiian the fdrfner, «nd building its 
. test, with a few ^ sticks, ih the bdiigtid of treW, 
TThis deems abil^ in\icfi fOnderof its natirtf ft^etlohi 
ttldcn the fonrteir ; ami attempts DoVe been f^nently 
Tmad* to tettiier it domestic t but they hbvfe MM^flb 
proved fmitlfess; Ibr, tbougli their t^p fiave beeh 
hatched by the tame pigeon in a doV^houS^, yfet, ta 
soon as they could fly^ they always betook them- 
selres to the woods where they were first produced. 
In the beginning of winter these assemble in great 
flocks in the woods, and leave off cooing; nor do 
they resume this note of courtship till the beginning 
of March, when the genial season, by supplying 
them with food, renews their desires. 

The Turtk-dove is a 'smaller, but a much shyer 
bird than any of (he former. ' It may easily be dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the iris of the eye, which 
is of a Bne yellow, and by a beautiful crimson circle 
that encompasses the eye-lids. The fidelity of these 
birds is noted ; and a pair being put in a cage, if 
one dies, the other will not survive it. The turtle- 
dove is a bird of passage, and few or none remain 
ia our Dorthern climates in winter. They fly in 
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flodu wbm they come to breed here ia fammer, 
and delight in open^ monntaiDOua, landy countries. 
But they build dieir nests in the midst of woods, 
and choose the most retired situations for incubation. 
'They fieed upon all sorts of .g^rain, but are.foodert 
of millet-seed. 

To this short list might be added a long catalogue 
of foreign pigeons, of which we know little more 
Qma the plumage and the names; indeed, the 
variety of their plumage is as beautiful as the names 
by which they are known are harsh and dissonant. 
The Ocotzimtzcatii for instance, is one of the most 
. splendid tenants of the Mexicaji forests ; but few I 
believe would desire to leam the name, only to be 
JnfOTmed that it is covered with purple, green, and 
, yellow, plumage. To describe such birds, the his- 
torian's pen is not half such a useful implement as 
jthe painter's pencil. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Bird* of (fte l^rrow Kind in general. 

OTILL deicendhig from the' lai^^ to Hie smaller, 
wc come to birds of the sparrow kind ; or that 
c1bS9 of beaHtiful Iktle animalB Uiat, being less than 
the pigeon, go on diminishing titt we arrive at 
the hmnmiog-birdj the smallest of the feathered 
creation. 

The birds irhich compose this class cbiefiy lire 
in iht neighbovrbood of man, and are his greatest 
fcToarltes. The fiilcon may be more esteemed, vaA 
tite tarkey more aaefnl ; but these he considers as 
■ervants, not as friends ; as animak rec^imed merdj 
to BHpply him with some of the Conveniences ^ 
life : but these little fainted songsters have his af- 
fections, as well Irom their beauty as their melody ; 
it is this delightivl chss that fill his groves with 
harmotiy, and lift his heart to sympsthifce witti their 
raptures. AH the other classes are either initte «t 
screilmitig ; it is this (KminOtive tribe only that have 
imees eqoal to the beauty of their figures ; equally 
adapted to rejoice man, and deTight each otberk 

As'they are the favourites of man, so they arc 
chiefly seen sear him. All the great birds dread h!* 
ncinity, and keep to the thickest darkness of the 
forest, «r tlve brotr of the most craggy precipice ; 
but these seldom resort to the thicket parts of the 
Vfood ; they keep near its edges, in the neighbour- 
hood of coltiv^d fields; in the hedge-rows of 
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ferm-grounds ; aad even in (he yard, mixings with 

the poultry. 

It must be owned^ indeed^ that their living near 
naOj is not a society of affection on their part^ as 
they approach inhabited grounds merely because 
their chief provision is to be found there. In the 
depth of the desert, or the gloom of the forest, 
there is no grain to be picked up ; none of those 
tender buds that are so grateful to their appetites : 
insects, tiiemselvea, that make so great a part of 
their food, are not foand there in abandance ; their 
natures being ansuited to the moisture of the piece. 
As we enter, therefore, deeper into uncultivated 
woods, the silence becomes more profound, every 
thing carries the look of awfiil stillness ; there are 
noae of those warbllngs, none of those murmors that 
awaken atlentioa, at near ibe habitations of men ; 
there is noUiing of that confused buzz, formed by 
the united thou^ distant voices of quadrupeds and 
birds; but all is profoundly dead and solemn. Now 
and then, indeed, the traveller may be roused from 
this lethargy of life, by the voice of a heron, or 
die scream of an eagle ; but his sweet little friends 
the warblers have totally forsaken him. 

There is still another reason for Uiese little birds 
avoiding the depths of the forests ; whidi is, that 
their formidable enemies usually reside there. The 
greater birds, like robbers, choose the most dreary 
fojitudes for their retreads ; a^d if they do not find, 
they make a desert all around them. The small 
birds fly from their tyranny, and take protection 
in the vicinity of man, where they knew thei^ 
more unmerciful foes will not venture to panme 
•Ihem. \,. . 
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All' birds, even tboie of passage, seem content: 
with a certain district to provide food and centre 
in. The red-breast or the wren seldom leaves the 
field where it has been broug^ht up, or where its' 
yoang have been excluded ; even though hunted, it 
flies along the hedge^ and seems fond of the place 
with an imprndeot perseTeranca. The fact is, alt 
these small birds mark out a territory to themselves, 
which they will permit none of th«ir own species 
to remain in; tiiey guard their dominions with the. 
most watchful resentment ;. and we seldom find tvro- 
male tenants in the same hedge together. 

Thus, though fitted by Nature for the most 
wandering life> Uiese little animals do not make such 
distant excursions during the season of thek stay, 
as the.stag or the leveret. Food seems to be the' 
only object that pats them in motion, and when 
that is provided for them in sufhtiient plenty they- 
never wander^ Bat as that i^ seldom permanent 
through the year, almost.eTery bird is then obliged 
to change its abode. . Some are called birds of 
passage, because they are obliged to take long 
journeys Cor this purpose ; but, strictly speaking, 
almost every otber.kind are birds of passage, thmigh- 
their, migration may not be to places so remote. At 
some particular season of the year, all sraall birds 
migraie either from one county to another, or from 
the more inland provinces towards tbe shore. 

There are several persons who get a livelihood 
by watching the seasons when our small birds begin 
to migrate from one county to another, and by' 
taking them with nets in their passage. The birds' 
are found to fly, as the bird-catchers term it, chiefly ; 
dnring the month of October^ and part of September 
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axi NoTcraber. There ii aho another fl^Iit' in 
Mareb, whicb n much Icab comnterable than tkaH itt 
antunn. Nor is it lew remH^tabte, that screral aS 
tbese spscief of flight-birds make tiKir appaaraaee 
in rebuke socceHion. The pippet, for iiwtoace, 
begiofl its flight every jrear about MicbadoBu:, whe* 
ticy ace caught in greatrat namher. To. thiatfa* 
woodshuh 8Dcceeds> and contiaaei its ft^t itSt 
towanb dw midAc ^ Oetobrs ; othier birds fMom, 
Initare ■(^sopuiMtuB% peiiodic&l ; thegceen-fiBcii 
doet not begin tilt the froet oUiges. it to lech fin 
a change. These hitds, daring those montfts, ft^ 
^iDin (ta}^bieak till- twelve at noon; and Acre is 
afterwards 2 small ftighl from tipa-tUI nighti- Sack 
are the seasons of the migiatioa of tbe birdv^ whwJl 
have been 'vsoatly censidered as BtatioHery, aodoai 
these occasions tbey ore canght !» great abuniianbei, 
as they are on their jourikey. ftat tUe . same. vttM 
used to atlnre tbetn upon' ot^r occasions, would. be 
utterly firuiUesB, a» they airoid the nets with- the 
most prudent circumspccCton. Tb» Bntumiii|.fi)gbt 
Probably consisto' o|i the paiteatb conducting' thetf 
new-ftedged young ti» those pistes- where thMrr is 
soSeiant provision, and a proper tem|remnientr «f 
the air during the winter season : and their letitsif 
in spring is obviomly from aw atiacfamei^ to die 
pikce ivhieh was fouad soeoaTenieat befine-fei the 
parposea of nestling and incafaaftion. 

AtLtumn iS the prineifmi season when the^fard- 
oatehep employs his act to catch these wandeveis. 
Hw nests are a most ingewnuS'pieoe oi nMcfasnrisrD, 
being generally twetve yards and a: half bug, sad 
two yards and a hatf wide^ sund so. omlriyed ae 
trem a fiat positsoQ to rise on- eacli lide,- and clap 
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or«r Ae IbMbi tkat ta4' deooDoad; to < lavpa betfreob 
UkOl . ThcfcitdsEti ttieir itoaasge aroialwejii-ob-' 
BCmedl ia fly gainst thisidnlil »-; faeDoe thereis tegu^ 
oaoUiHtiaii a»on|^' tke bind-calcheis wbicb ahxtt 
gwit t^e . vtiiiEl ; ' ^ eoaniple-,' if !it if! vtestcrlj, the 
IwA-cetd^r YiM h^ff'tusiaelBi'insst toithe. easjt^ is 
Eton o£;tbe>.in9st plaldiC|dt()^ai!, if' Kis catt^biida 
arftigoad.^. 'Fw tt^ porpof^i/lbe.genec^y.carriAB 
fi«C:or iiix:kinie^^ili4!ai'goId«Af]chaB» two-g^neea- 
fincbci,bneiireddi-tar)c, 'AetpBE^poll; and perhaps, at 
faoM-findi^ JK ^eiiomtimakaiMf! a. tiUlwk, aiui as 
, ab«rdBviB^:!.tiua» ars plaieij^ at aMalli distanoas 
fion. Ae i«et^:iti lUdt odgeK, '■ He has besides vbat 
be- oab Ub; ftii^bi^idBj i whic k are plated apott ft 
iH]!!f8ableJ.penbirwhidkiithe"bird'Cateher ,caa raise 
atiipkasdre': bjiTmaite vf a> stris^; and. these, be 
always lifts gently up and down as the wild< ^imA 
stppnu}beai\\ BuUithiB is 'doit- enough to albute the 
wil^ibted'donki^j^iiubal'Jbaicalled^byobie of iJiecatt* 
bikd9.ipiitkaicag8s?jjahd'ftbesc|, by teing^ mute kk 
BBiilt ;^biHn^ikl'ely 3k .a ytanra ca|;e, oaH' bndur aMb 
beitea dtao. thots that aae wild and at fmedoau 
There .evani.bppeaave; malicioQS joy. in tiiese cail- 
boiaitd boiagithet wild ones l»lo tbe Bame^ state ot 
Kf^&ritj, .vbifti «b ^esBoie tirae tbeir c«ft is londae 
anii 'their Tdunfajg^btightU'thBai in B.stBta of'imltureL 
Noar.ia theii' »ghi- or. beaiio^ kse cacqaisitc, £ur 
«cH:«adiii9*that.of''tfae binlK:atth8r; &r the inst^ill 
the vildijiiirdB ace.' peoceived, aotjce is gtvta by om 
tn.tbch.pest of ibe ^all-biirds, who aU units iatha 
sane tunintliaoa& extacy of pleauire. The catt^ 
fai»ds.da not sing li]^ these occasions as a binl 
does in a chamber, but incite the wild ones by: riiort 
yuki, fthirii, vfen the biidB ace good, may be 
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heard at a great dutaace. The aBorement at thk 
call is so great, that the wild bird bearing it w 
stopped in its moBt rapid fli^t ; and, if not already 
■cquaiated with the nets, It|;bts bddly withm 
twenty yards perhaps of the birdjcatcher; and OO' 
a spotwUefait vroaM otherwise have qnite dis- 
regarded. This is the opportanity wished fw^and 
the bird-catcher pnUing a string, the nets on each 
side rise in an instant, and clap directly! down ea 
the poor. litde nnnispecting visitant Nay, it 
frequently happens that if half a flock jonly are 
cftQght, the remaibing half will immediately after- 
wards light betwee^i the nets/ and share the &te of 
their companions. Shonld only one bird escape, 
this nnhappy survivor will ab)d v«nture into danger 
till it is caught ; such a fiucinBting power have the 
cali-birds. 

Indeed, it is not easy to acoooht four the nature of 
this call, whether it be b cboHenge tocombat, an' 
invitation to food, or a pfelude to courtship. : Aa 
the call-birds are all males, and as the vrild birds 
that attend to their voice are looit frequently males 
also, it does not seem that bve can lure any in- 
fluence in their assidaity. Perlups tiiewild female^ 
in these flights, attend to and obey the call below, 
and their male companions'of the flight come ilovni' 
to bear them company. If- this hie the case, and 
that the females have uiiftitbfully led their mates 
into the nets, th'ey are. the first that are piiniahed 
for their infidelity; the males are only made captives 
for singing ; while the females are indisoiroinately 
killed, and sold to be served up to the tables of the 
delicate. 

Whatever be the motives Uiat thm arrest a flock 
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^iiMs in -their flight, whether th^ may be of gal- 
lantry or of war, it is certain that the small birds are 
equally remarkable for both. It ia, perhaps, the 
genial desire that inspires the courage of most 

.'animals ; and that being greatest in the males, gives 
them a greater degree of valour than the females. 

--Small birds, being extremely amorous, are re- 
markably brave. However contemptible these little 
■vrarriors are to larger 'creatures, they are ofiten but 

. too formidable to each oUter ; and sometimes fight 
till one of them yields up bis life with the victory. 
But their contentions are sometimes of a gentler 
nature. Two male birds shall strive in song, till, after 
a long struggle, the loudest shall entirely silence the 
other. During these contentions, the female sits an 
attentive silent auditor, and often rewards the loudest 
songster with her company during the season. 

Singing among birds is almost universally the 
prerogative of the male. With them it is the 
reverse of what occurs in the human kind. Among 
the feathered tribe, the heaviest cares of life fail to 
the lot of the female. Hers is the fatigue of incu- 
bation, and to her devolves the principal fatigue 
of nursing the helpless brood. To alleviate these 
fatigues, and to support her under them. Nature 
has given the song to the male. This serves as a 
note of blandishment at iirst to attract her affec- 
tions ; it serves as a qote to delight her during the 
time of her incubation ; but it serves still farther as 
a note of security, to assure her that no danger 
threatens to molest her. The male, while his mate 
is hatching, gits upon some neighbouring tree, con- ■ 
tinning at once to watch and to sing. While his 
voice his'heard, the female rests in confident security ; 
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and, 88 the poet expresses it^ appears most blessed, 
when most unmen ; but if any appearance of 
danger offers to intrude, the male^ that a moment ' 
before was so loud and sportive^ stops all of a 
ladden ; and this is a most certain signal to bis 
mate to provide for her own security. 

The nest of little birds seems to be of a more deli- 
cate conlrivance than that of the larger kinds. As 
the volume of their bodies is smaller, the materials 
of which their nests are cMnposed are generally 
warmer. It is easy to conceive that small things 
keep beat a shorter time than those that are large. 
The eggs, therefore, of small birds require a place 
of more constant warmth tban those of great ones, 
as being liable to cool more quickly ; and accord- 
ingly their nests are built vrarmer and deeper, lined 
on the inside with softer substances, and guarded 
above with a better covering. But it sometimes 
happens that the little architects are disturbed in 
their operations, and then they are obliged to make 
a nest, not such as they wish, but such as they can. 
The bird whose nest, has been robbed several times, 
builds up her last in a very slovenly manner, con- 
scious that, from the near approach of winter, she 
must not take lime to give her habitation every 
possible advantage it is capable of receiving. When 
the nest is finished, nothing can exceed the cunning 
which the male and female employ to conceal it. If 
it is buiit in bushes, (be pliant branches are so dis- 
posed as to hide it entirely from the view ; if it be 
built among moss, nothing outwardly appears to 
show that there is an habitation within. It is always 
built near those places where food is found in greatest 
abundance ; and tbey take care never to go in or 
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out while there is any one in sight. The greater 
biriia contioae from Lheir nest for some time, as 
as their e^gs take no damage in their absence ; but 
the Uttle birds are assiduous while they sit, and the 
nest is always occupied by the male when the female 
is obliged to seek for sustenance. 

The first food of all birds of the sparrow kind 
'is worms and insects. Eren the sparrow and the 
gold-finch, that when adult feed only upon grain, 
have both been fed upon insects while in the nest. 
The young ones, for some time after their exclusion 
from the sheN, require no food ; but the parent 
soon finds by their chirping and gaping that they 
begin to feel the approaches of hunger, and flies to 
provide them a plentiful supply. In her absence, 
they continue to tie close together, and cherish 
each other by their mutual warmth. During this 
interval also they preserve a perfect silence, uttering 
not the slightest note till the parent returns. Her 
arrival is always announced by a cherup, which 
they perfectly understand, and which they answer 
all together, each petitioning for its portion. The 
parent distributes a supply to each by turns, 
cautiously avoiding to gorge them, but to give 
them often though little at a time. The wren will 
in this manner feed seventeen or eighteen young 
ones, without passing over one of them. 

Such is the manner in which these birds bring 
forth and batch their young; but it yet remains to 
usher tliem from the nest into life, and this they 
very assiduously perform. When they are fully 
fiedgod, and fitted for short flights, tlie old ones, if 
the weather be fair, lead them a few yards from iha 
R 2 
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nest, and then compel tbem to return. For two or 
three succeeding days they are led out in the same 
manner, but each day to seek more distant adven- 
tures. When it is perceived Uiat they can fiy, and - 
shift for themselves, then the parents forsake them 
for ever, and pay them no more aUention than they 
do to other birds in the same flock. Indeed, it 
would seem among these litde animals that, from 
' the moment their young are set out, all future con- 
nexion ceases between the male and female ; they 
go separate ways, each to provide for itself, during 
the rigours of winter ; and, at the approach of 
spring, each seeks for a new associate. 

In genera], birds, when they come to pair in 
spring, associate with those of their own age and 
place of abode. Their strength or courage ia 
generally in proportion to their age ; the oldest 
females first feel the accesses of desire, and the 
oldest males are the boldest to drive off all younger 
pretenders. Those next in courage and desire, 
become pretenders, till they are almost all provided 
in turn. The youngest come last ; as, in fact, they 
are the latest in their inclinations. But still Uiere 
are several, both males and females, that remain 
unprovided for; either not happening to meet 
with each other, or at least not during the genial 
interval. Whether these mix with small birds of a 
different species, is a doubt which naturalists have 
not been able thoroughly to resolve. Addison, in 
some beautiful Latin lines, inserted in the Spectator, 
is entirely of opinion that birds observe a strict 
chastity of manners, and neyer admit the caresses 
of a differeut tribe. 
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Chaste are their iostincts, faithful is their fire, 
No foreign beauty tempts to false desire ; 
The snow-nhite vesture and the glittering croirn, 
The sinlple plumage, or the glossy down. 
Prompt not their lose. The patriot bird pursues 
His well-acquainted tints, and kindred hues : 
Hence through their tribes no mJx'd polluted flatne, 
No ponster breed to mark the groves with shame ; 
But the chaste blackbird, to its partner true, 
Thinks black alone is beauty's favourite hue; 
The nightingale, with mutual passion blest, 
Sings to its mate, and nightly chums the nest: 
While the dark owl, to court his partner flies. 
And OWDS bis ofipring in their yellow eyes. 



But whatever may be the poet's opinion, the 
probability is against this fidehty among the smaller 
tenants of the grove. The great birds are much 
more true to their species than these; and, of con* 
sequence, the varieties among them are more few. 
Of the ostrich, the cassowary, and the eagle, there 
are but few species; and no arts that man qtn 
use, could probably induce them to mix with each 
other. 

But it is otherwise with tlie small birds we are 
describing; it requires very little trouble to make 
a species between a gold-finch and a canary-bird^ 
between a linnet and a lark. They breed frequently 
together; and produce a race, not, like the mules 
among quadrupeds, incapable of breeditig again ; 
for this motley mixture are as fruitful as their 
parents. What is so easily done by art, very pro- 
bably often happens in a state of nature ; and when 
the male cannot hijd a mate of his own species, be 
flies to 'one of another, that, like him, has been left 
eut in pairing. This, some historians tbink^ may 
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have given rise to the great variety of small birds 
that are seen'ainong us ; some uncommon mixture 
might first have formed a new species, and this 
might have been continued down, by birds of this 
species choosing to breed together. 

Whether the great variety of our small birds 
may have arisen from this source, cannot Yiow be 
ascertained : but certain it is, that they resemble 
each other very strongly, not only in their form and 
plumage, but also in their appetites and manner 
of living. The gold-finchj the linnet, and the yellow- 
hammer, though obviously of different species, yet 
lead a very similar life ; being equally an active, 
lively, salacious tribe, that subsist by petty thefts 
upon the labours of mankind, and repay them with 
a song. Their nesta bear a similitude ; and they 
are all about the same time in hatching their young-, 
which is usually fifteen days. Were I, therefore, 
to describe the manners of these with the same 
mi^nuteness that I have done the greater birds, I 
should only present, the reader with a repetitioD of 
the same accounts, animated neither by novelty 
not ii^rmation. Instead, therefore, of specifying' 
each sort, I will throw them kito groupes ; unitiog 
those together that practise the same manners, ok 
that are remarkable for aiiailar qualifications. 

WillughUy has divided all the smaller birds into 
those that have slender bills, and those that have 
short aod thick bills. Those with slender bills 
chiefly five upon insects ; those with short, strong 
bills, live mostly upon fputts and grain. Among' 
slender-billed birds he enumerates the thrush, the 
Mack-bird, the field-fere, the starling, the htvk, the 
titmouse, the waWr-wagtail, Uie nightingale, th? 
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rtd-start, the robin red-breast, the beccafigo, the 
stone-chatter, the whin-chat, the goW-finch, the 
White-throat, the hedge-sparrow, the pettichaps,- 
the golden-crowned wren, ihe-wren, the humming-' 
bird, and several other small birda of the sparrow 
kind, unknown in this part of the world. 

All these, as was said, live for the most part 
apon insects; and are consequently of particular 
benefit to man. By these af'e his grounds cleared 
of the petnicious swarms of vermin that devour the 
budding leaves aind flowers ; and that even attack 
the root itself, before ever the vegetable can come 
to maturity. These seek for and destroy the eggs 
of insects that would otherwise propa^te in 
numbers beyond the arts of man to extirpate ; 
they know better than man where to seek for them ; 
and thus at once satisfy their own appetites, and 
render him the most essential services. 

But this is not the only merit of this tribe : in it 
we have the sweetest songsters of the grove ; their 
notes are softer, and their manner more musically 
soothing than those of hard-billed birds. The 
foremost in musical fame are, the nightingale, the 
thrush, the blackbird, the lark, the red-breast, the 
black-cap, and the wren. 

Birds of the sparrow kind, with thick and short 
bills, are the gros-beak, the green-finch, the bull- 
finch, the cross-bill, the house-sparrow, the chaf- 
finch, the brambling, the linnet, the siskin, 
the bunting, the yellow-hammer, the ortolan, 
the wheat-ear, and several other foreign birds, 
of which we know rather the names than the 
history. These chiefly feed upon fruits, grain, and 
•oro. They are often troublesome to man, as they 
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are a Dumerons tribe : the harvest often soffen 
from their depredations ; and while they are driven 
. off from one end of the field, they fly round, and 
come in at the other. But these also have their 
uses : tbey are frequently the distributors of seeds 
into different districts ; those grains which they 
sfrallow^ are sometimes not vrhoUy digested ; and 
these, laid upon a soil congenial to them, embellish 
the face of nature with that agreeable variety 
which art but vainly attempts to imitate. The 
tnisletoe plant, which we often see growing on the 
tops of elm and other trees, has been thought to be 
propagated in this manner ; yet, as it is often seen 
growing on the under side of the branch, and 
sometimes on a perpendicular shoot, it seems extra- 
ordinary how a seed coa\d be deposited in that 
situation. However this be, there are many plants 
propagated from the depositions of birds ; and some 
seeds are thought to thrive the better, for first • 
having undergone a kind of maceration in the 
stomach of the little animal, before it is voided (m 
the ground. 

There are some agreeable songsters in this tribe 
also ; and those who like a loud piercing pipe, 
endued with great variety and perseverance, will be 
pleased most with their singing. The songsters of 
this class are the canary-bird, the linnet, the chaf- 
finch, the gold-finch, the green-finch, the bull-finch, 
the brambling, the siskin, and the yellow-hammer. 
The note of these is not so generally pleasing as 
that of the soft-billed bird, but it usually holds 
longer ; and, in a cage, these birds are more easily 
fed, and hardy. 
This class of small birds^ like all the greater, hft^ 
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its wanderers, that leave ua for a season, and then 
return, to propagate, to sing, or to embeUish the ' 
landscape here. Some of this smaller Wiad, indeed 
are called birds of passage, that do not properly 
come under that denomination ; for though (hey dis- 
appear in one place, they never leave the kingdom, 
but are seen somewhere else. But there are many 
among them, that take longer flights, and go to a 
region colder or warmer, as it suits their constitutions. 
The field-fare and the red-wing breed, pass their 
summers in Norway, and other coM countries, and 
are tempted here to our mild winters, and to those 
various berries which then abound with us, and 
make their principal food. The haw-finch and the 
cross-bill are .uncertain visitants, and have no slated 
times of migration. Swallows of every species dis- 
appear at the approach of winter. The nightingale, 
the black-cap, the fly-catcher, the willow-wren, the 
wheat-ear, the whin-chat, and the stone-chatter, 
leave us before the approach of winter; while the 
siskin and the linnet only forsake us when our 
winters are more than usually severe. All the rest . 
of the smaller tribe never quit this country ; bat 
support the severest rigours of the climate. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the manners of 
our little birds prevail in all other countries ; and that 
such Jiinds as are stationary with us, never wander 
in other parts of Europe; on the contrary, it 
iiappens that many of those kinds -which are birds 
of passage in England, are seen, in other places, 
never to depart, but to make one country their 
0xed residence the whole year round. It is also 
frequent, that some birds, which with us are iailhful 
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residents, in other kin^oms put on the nature of 

birds of passage, and disappear for a season. 

The swalloiy, that with us is particularly re- 
marked for beingabird of passage, in Upper Egypt, 
and in the island of Java, breeds and continues the 
•wbcAe year, without ever disappearing. Larks., that 
remain with us the yeal; throughout, are birds of 
passage in Sweden ; and forsake that climate in 
winter, to return again with the returning spring. 
The chaffinch, that with us is stationary, appears 
daring the winter in Carolina and Virginia; but 
disappears totally in summer, to breed in the more 
northern regions. In Sweden, also., these little birds 
are seen returning, at the approach of spring, frotn 
the warmer climates, to propagate ; which being 
accomplished by the latter end of autumn, the males 
and females separate ; the males to continue among 
their native snows, the females to seek a warmer 
and gentler winter. On this occasion, they are 
seen in flocks, that darken all the air, without a 
single male among them, making their way into Ihd 
. ntore southern regions of Denmark, Germany, and 
Holland. In this Amazon-like retreat, thousands 
fell by the way ; some by fetigue, some by want ; 
but the greatest number by the nets of the fowler ; 
the taking them being one of the chief amusements 
among the gentry where they pass. In short, the 
change of country with eil this little tribe, is rather 
a pilgrimage than a journey ; a migration rather of 
necessity than .of choice. 

Having thus ^iven a general idea of the birds of 
this cla^s, it wiH he proper to give some account of 
the most remarkable among them. . . 
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CHAP. n. 

Of the Thrush, and its Affinities. 

With the Thrush we may rank the red-wing, 
the field-fare, the black-bird, the riag-oazel, and . 
the water-ouzel. 

These are the largest of the sparrow kind, and 
may be diatin^ished from all others of this class, 
as well by their size, which ia well known, as by 
their bills, which are a little bending at the point ; 
ft small notch near the end of the upper cteip, and 
the utmost toe adhering as far as the first joint of 
the middle toe. To this tribe may be also added 
the stare or starling, which, though with a flat biH, 
too much resembles these birds to be placed any 
where else. 

The misBel'throsh is distinguished from all of the 
kind fay its superior size, being mnch larger -than 
any of them. It differs scarcely in any other, 
respect from the throstle, except that the spots on 
the bfeast are larger. It builds its nest in bu^es, 
or (m tile side of some tree, as all of this kind 
are found to do^ and lays four or five e^s id a 
season. Its song is Tery fine, which it b^ins in 
spring, sitting on the sammit of a high tree. It is 
the largest bird of all the feathered ' tribe that has 
iBKMC in its veice ; the note of all greater birds 
bebg either seccaBBing, clnrttering, or croaking. It 
feeds on insects;, hoBy and misletoe berries ; and 
sometimes sends forth « very disagreeable scream 
when frighted or disturbed; 

The bbck-bivd, wfaicb in cold couatries, and 
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particularly apon the Alps, is sometimes seen aH 
over white, ia a beautiful and canorous bird, 
whistling all the spring and summer time with a 
note at a distance the most pleasing of all the grove. 
It is the deepest-toned warbler of the woods ; but 
it is rather unpleasant in a cage, being loud and 
deafening. It lays four or five bluish eggs, in a neat 
usually built at the stump of some old hawthorn, well 
plaistered on the inside with clay, straw, and hair. 

Pleasing, however, as this bird may be, the blue- 
bird, described by Bellonius, is in every respect for 
superior. This beautiful animal entirely resembles a 
black-bird ii/all but its blue colour. It lives in the' 
highest parts of the Alps, and even there chooses 
the most craggy rocks and the most frightful preci- 
pices for its residence. As it is rarely caught, it is 
in high estimation even in the countries where it 
breeds, but still more valuable when carried from 
Borne. It not only whistles in the most delightful 
* manner, but speaks with an articulate distinct 
'voice. It is so docile, and observes all things with 
such diligence, that, though waked at midnight by 
aQy,of the family, it will speak and whistle at the 
word of command, lis colour, about the beginning 
of winter, from blue becomes black, which changes 
to its original hue on the first approaches of spring. 
It, makes its nest in deep holes, ia very high and 
inaccessible solitudes, and removes it not only 
from the accesses of man, but also hides it wiUi 
surprising cunning from the sbammoy, and other 
wild beasts that might annoy its young. 

. The manner of taking this beautiful bird is said 
to be this. The fowlers, either by chance, or by 
lying in wait, haying found out the place where it 
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builds, take with them a strong stilt or stake^ such 
as the climbers of rocks make use of to assist them 
ID their ascent. With the assistance of this, they 
mount where an indifferent spectator would think 
it impossible to ascend, covering their heads at the 
■ame time to ward off any- danger of the falUng of 
pebbles or stones from above. At length, with 
extreme toil and danger, having arrived at the nest, 
they draw it up from the hole in which it is usually 
buried, and cherish the young with an assiduity 
equal to the pains they took to obtain them. It 
produces for 'the most part five young, and never 
more; it seldom descends into the plain country; 
flies swifter than a black-bird, and uses the same 
food. 

The field-fare and the red-wing make but a short 
stay in this country. With us they are insipid tune- 
less birds, flying in flocks, and excessively watchful 
to preserve the general safety. All their season 
of music and pleasure is employed in the more 
northern climates, where they sing most delight- 
fully, perched among the forests of maples, with > 
which those countries abound. They build their 
nests in hedges ; and lay six bluish green eggs 
spotted with black. 

The stare, distinguishable from the rest of this 
tribe by the glossy green of its feathers in some 
lights, and the purple in others, breeds in hollow 
trees, eaves of houses, towers, ruins, cliffs, and often 
in high rocks over the sea. It lays four or Ave eg^s 
of a pale greenish ash colour, and makes its nest of 
straw, small fibres, of roots, and such like. Its 
voice is rougher than the rest of this kind ; but what 
it wants in the melody of its note, it compensates 
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by the facility with which it is taught to speak. In 
winter these birds asseiftble ift vast flocksj and feed 
upoQ worms and insects. At the approach of 
spring', they assemble in fields as if in consultation 
together, and for three or four days seem to take 
no nourishment : the greater part leave the country ; 
the rest breed here and bring up their young. 

To this tribe might be added above a hundred 
other birds nearly of the thrush size, and living like 
diem upon fruit and berries. Words could not 
aSbrd variety enough to describe all the beautifnl 
tints that adorn the foreign birds of the thrush kind. 
The brilliant green of the emerald, the flaming red 
of the ruby, the purple of the amethyst^' or the 
bright blue of the sapphire, could not by the most 
artful combination show any thing so truly lively 
or delightful to the sight as the feathers of the 
chilcoqui or the tautotol. Passing, therefore, oyer 
these beautiful, but little known birds, I will only 
mention the American mock bird, the favourite 
songster of a region where the birds excel rather in 
the beauty of their plumage than the sweetness of 
their notes. 

This valuable bird does not seem to vie with 
the feathered inhabitants of that country in the 
beauty of its plumage, content with qaairfications 
that endear it to mankind much more. ]t is but a. 
phtin bird to the eye, about the size of a thrush, of 
a white and grey colour, and a reddish bill. It ia 
possessed not only of its own natural notes, which 
are musical and solemn, but it can assume the tone 
of every other animal in the wood, from the wdf to 
the raven. It seems even to spoit itself in leading 
tfaem astray. It will at one time alhire the leBser 
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birds with the ca]l of tfaeir males, and then terrify 
^em when they have come near with the screama 
of the eag^le. There ia no bird in the forest but it 
can mimic ; and there is none that it has not at 
times deceived by its call. But, not like such as we 
1]Bually see famed for mimicking with ua^ and who 
have no particular merit of their own, the mock- 
liird is ever surest to please when it is most iUelf. 
At those times it usually frequents th^ houses of 
the American planters; and, sitting all night on 
the chimney-top, pours forth the sweetest and the 
moat various uotes of any bird whatever. It weuM 
•eem, if accounts be troe, that the defi(;iency of 
fQOst other song-birds in that country is made up 
by this bird alone. They often build their nests 
in the fruit-trees about bjouses, feed upon berries 
and other fruits, and are easily rendered domestic. 



Of the Nightingale and other softbilled Song 
Birds. 

X HE Nightingale is not only famous among the 
- moderns for its singing, but almost every one of, the 
ancients who undertook to describe beautiful nature, 
has contributed to raise its reputation.. " The 
Nightingale," says Pliny, " that, for fifteen days 
and nights hid in the thickest shades, continues 
ber note without intermissioa, deserves our atten- 
tion and wonder. How suprising, that so great 
a voice can reside in so small a body I such per- 
Beverance in so minute an animal ! With what a 
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•' musical propriety are the sounds it prodoces 
" modulated! The note at one time drawn out with 
"' a long breath, now stealing off into a different 
" cadence, now interrupted by a break, theit 
""changing into a new note by an tinexpected 
^* ti^nsition ; now seeming to renew the same 
" strain, then deceiving- expectation ! She some- 
'' times seems to murmur within herself ; full, deep, 
" sharp, swift, drawling, trembling; now at the 
" top, the middle, and the bottom of the scale! In 
" short, in that little bill seems to reside all th6 
" melody which man has vainly laboured to bring 
" from A variety of musical instruments. Some 
" even seem to be possessed of a different song 
" from the rest, and contend with each other with 
" great ardour. The bird overcome is then seen 
" only to discontinue its song with its life." 

The most famous of the feathered tribe visits 
England in the beginning of April, and leaves us 
in August. It is found but in some of the southern 
parts of the country, being totally unknown in 
Scotljand, Ireland, or North Wales. They frequent 
thick hedges and low coppices, and generally keep^' 
in the middle of the bush, so that they are rarely 
seen. They begin their song in the evening, and 
generally continue it for the whole night. For 
weeks together, if undisturbed, they sit upon the 
Same tree; and Shakespeare rightly describes the 
nightingale sitting nightly in the same place, which 
1 have frequently observed she seldom departs from. 

From Pliny's description, we should be fed to 
believe this bird possessed of a persevering strain ; 
but, though it is in feet so with (he nightingale in 
-Italy, yet in our hedges in England the little aong- 
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atiBH k'by no meima ao IHieml of ber nnulc.' H^ 
note u 8<rfit, vanotn, and ioterraptmi ; she seldom 
hoUs it wUhoQt a pailse abore the time Uiat ob« 
can csuDt twentf. T^ aigbtiD^e'spauingsoD^ 
moqld be the profier epitbet for tbie bird's ntmate 
with 01, wbich is mom pleasing tban the warbling 
of any otber blvd, bei»iifle it it beard at a 'time 
when all die tak ans: silent. 

In the begtatifng ef May, tbci nigbtingalr pre*- 
pam ia make ifi ndt, which it formed of the 
learei of tsdes, itrasr, «ad mMa. Tbe neat being 
tiry. Cftgek-ly sought eAer, i«.M cunningly lecreled; 
sft diat bat a very &w of tiieti ane fonnd hy the 
bay» wheB the; go upon tlune partoKs. It is built 
afc the bottom of hedg;es, where the bosbcs are 
Ibitbeflt and beat, covered. , Wbile tbfc SuaaJe 
coatinnefiHtttiug,- (he nale, at a good dtsUttce, bat 
siwvf* wHbift hearing, cheers the ^tieet hear with 
Us voice, aad, bj tfae short inlerrwption of his 
«ii^, often gives her iraraiog of appiioachiRg 
■btngo'. She lajs few or five «g|gi ; of which ibat 
n part, in oar ceU diaiaie, eoske to nutartty. 

The ddkacy, or jathtf &e Ataie, of this bird's 
nnteic, bea intluood mafty to abridge il« libaty, to 
ht oeatred of its scng. Indeed, the gneaAcat part 
pf what has been written concerniag it in owe 
cmtttry, OHuiata in directiolis iiow to wariage it 
i«r demsitic rfngii^; vriide the hitiary of the bird 
if confined to try neceipta iot fitting it fer fye cage. 
its KiBg, however, in c^itiVKy, u not >80 very 
idnring ; tmd Ae %nHUiy of tdtii^ it from tbose 
'liBdgies wlttre «nl|' k is noet pjasing, stiii more 
i&ipfeciatea its bBpriHwed cffiocts. Gnsner assares 
-itt^tbat it:is attiotfjr the noiiaffilMablBMBgKer m 
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ft-cagv, bat that it ii powened of « mott fldmimble 
Aoalty o< talking. He tell* the fi^owing Btory in 
proof of hii aaKrtion, trhicfa he nyi ww conma- 
nicated to him by a friend. " Whilst I waa at 
" Ratiibon," uys his correapondent, " I putup at 
*' an iniij the sign (tfifae Golden Crown, whcffe^oij 
" host had three nightingales. What I am going 
" to repeat is wooderfal, almost incredible, andyet 
^ is tme. The nightingdes were plaood aepantely, 
" Bo that each was shut up by itsdf in a dai^ cage. 
^ It happened at that time, being the spring (^ 
" the year, when thoae birds are wont toaiagitt- 
^ defetigably, that I was so afflicted with the stone, 
" that I coidd sleep but very little all ni^L Itiras 
" UHoal tiien abont midnight, whan there waa no 
■" noise in the hoose, bat all still, to hear the two 
" nightingales jangling, and talking vnA eadi 
'* other, and plainly imitating men's disco^nes. 
"' For my part, I was almost astonished wttb 
'" wonder ,- for at this time, when all was qniet 'dse, 
"' they hdd conSerence togettier, and repeated 
" whaterer they had heard among the gaeats by 
" day. Those two of ttttm that weie most notable, 
-" and masters (tf tiiii art, were scarce ten foot 
" distant from one another. The third hang mwe 
*" remote, so that I could not so well hear it as I 
" lay a-bed. Bat it is wondertiil to tell how tiioee 
*' two provoked each other, and by answering, 
" invital and drew one another to speak. Yet 
-" did tbey not confoand their words, or. talk both 
" together, but r^her utter Uiem altCTnatelyud 
-" of course. Besides the. daily discourae of the 
■** g«estB,:'th^ obaoted out two stoaes*: which 
" geiteially hdd them from midnight till mbrniDg; 
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^ Md tbat with nch raednlatioBB and irifl^^nni 
^' dnt no nan cmild have taken to oome front such 
" litde creataMs. When I aakeA the host if tbey 
^ bad been tenght, or whether he obscfrcd Uieir 
^ ftilltitig in the night, he answered no : the same 
** said the whole family. Bat I^ who could not 
^' deep foi' nights together, was perfectly sensible 
i^' of their discourse. -One of their stwies was oon- 
" oeroing the lapttep Mid bis wife, who refused to 
" ftrilow him to-the wan as he desired her ; for the 
^' hatband ende^ronred to pennade bis wife, as 
*f ftr as I understoed by the birds, tbat he would 
'* leave his senrioe in Uiat inn, and go to the wara 
v>'in hopes of ]^aoder. Bot.die re&iaed to fdrilow 
^ htm. KsOlTiog to staycitfacE at Ratisbon; or go to 
f Naremterg. There was a long and earnest con- 
^' tention between them ; and all this diakigoe Uie 
*' -bifdviiepeated. They even repeated the unseemly 
^' words which were cast out between them, and 
'^*'wbidi'(Mghtratfaer tO'have been sappressed and 
^ keptaMtret. But the birds, not knowingtbe 
" di^rence between^ modest, .immodest, booest, 
*' and Mthy words, did mA with diem. The other . 
*' story was concerning thcwarwhich the Emperor 
^'^ was then threatening- against the Protestants ; 
*' which the bjsds probably heard from some of the 
"'genemIstfaathBd'ConferencesiD^.the house. TbesQ 
•"' thini^did tbey repeat in' the nigfet after.twelve 

- '4' o'clock, when there was a deep silence.. But ia 
" tbe-day-time, for the most put. they w^re silent 

'.f'aad^ seemed to. do notiiiog but meditate and 
^* rerohn with themarivear^ upon what.tfie giie^ 
" eMfcfredtogvth^aB tbey a^ at table, or iiith^ 
;, ■ »a - 
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<* fnJhi. I Tcriljr had nerer faelieved Mir Piiuy 
" wtHJOig flo many woniterfal things cooceminj^ 
" Aeie littfe cn»tm««, bad I not mywlf Been wilJi 
' " my eyes, and he«rd tbem villi my can uttering 
" HBch tfaingi as I have related. Neither yet can 
" I ef a iudd«n write all, or ail to renembraqca 
" every partioriar that I hare heard." 

Sacfa h the tagacity ascribed to the oi^tiogRje ; 
it ii bat to have high repidataon fbrany one qci^y, 
and the world if ready enough to give m £uAe fyr 
ttinen to wbidi we have T»y auall pteteOiioDff. 
Bat Acre it a littte bird, father cefebraled for i«» 
affection to mankind tfaon Hi aingiog, whicb, boW" 
•ver^ in oar climate, has the iweeteat note of all 
adiers. The read» already peroehres tfaat I nttan 
tke Red-breatt, the wdl-knowa friend of nan, 
that U fomd in every hedge, and makes it vocal. 
Tbe Mte of other birds ts ImA&e, txtd Uieir ioflkcN 
tiooa BMre capricious ; but thji bird't roice is toft, 
tewdcT) aad well snppoitM ; and the onine tb be 
valutd as we enjoy ft the gteatect pwt of tbe 
winter. If the nigfaUngale's song has been ceoi- 
. pwed to the fiddle, the red-breast'a voice hu ftU the 
dWeacy of the flate. 

The red'breast, dimng the spring, baants tbe 
wood, Ac grove, and the gardw : ii vttirtx to ibe 
fliii^est and shadiest hedgie-rowe to bwed in. But 
hi winter it seems to become mon ddmestic, and 
•Aen to elaim protection from man. Most <^ tire 
sbft^baied birds, the nigMngale, tbe swallow, and 
the ttt-mo«8a> leave ns in tbe winto-, wb«i tbedr 
biBiect ftwd ii no longer c^ied in pleMy; but 
Aei^eA-bnast jcontinses with ttl tbte yeu l«ad« 
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«rul endeavoan fo suppoit tim ftumne of vnnter I17 
chirping round the warm habitations of neinkiiid, 
by coming into those shelters wheoe the ri^nr of 
the season is sftifTeially expelled, and wheoe iiwecto 
iheoMelves arc found in gpeat minibeH, atttaoted 
by the same caase. 

This bird bnedk difiiiirently in difiifaratt place*; 
in seme eouRtrioB M« nest is asrbUjf iband ia the 
crevice of seme moeiy baipli, or at tfaie foot of a 
bawtbeffnin bedgeHFOvrs'; in otbcrs, it chowes dm 
tfaiskest coverts, and hHte» its neits ffiUt etik-lemnes. 
The eggs art fpom four tm five, of m Anil vbita, 
with reddish atr6tk». 

The lAub, whether the a^-lwik, fbe wood, ot th« 
til-latb, being ^ distingmshfible from otlwF htHe 
birds by the length of tbeir heel, are loodet in tb«r 
flong than either of thtf &f mer, but not so phasing. 
Indeed, tbe mnsieof evefy Irird in eaptivity pnidnces 
na tery pleaMD|^ sensatiens ; it is but the miitb of a 
lit^ animal ifiseMiUeof-'tts uafepUiDate ntnatiav.; 
ft is tbe- landscape, iJm greve, tbe gulden hteaicaS 
day, tbe contest apMi tbe hawtfan-n, the Sutterukg 
ftoiO' braoeb to branch, tAe soaring br tbe ahr, and 
the aniwering of its 3W>«r^, that gives tbe birdli 
song its tcue relisb. These' united, imprave each 
o4ber, and raise the mind tA a state 1^ the bigbeM, 
yet most barmlets exvitaitioti. Nothnfg can in tbls 
flttnation df mind be irdm pleasing than to seo Uie 
iH% warbling npon Ae wing ; rauing its note «i 
it soars, nntil k secins IobI in Hkt immense beJghia 
above as, tbe ncrte contiimng, Ae bird itsf^f an- 
•een ; ta see it thai descending mth a swell: as it 
crnnw fiMMi the dands,)^ nnkii^ by de^^wes aait 
approaohes its nest, the spot whoe all its affwUm* 
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•re ^wtandi; ifap jmK>tJb«t hasjMroa>|^lkid ajl thff 
joy. 

The teifcbwlds its nest upon the ground beneath 
fome'turf'tiuAfMrresi to lude aad ^letter it. Tbe 
ienMde Jays four or five, eg^, of e dudcy hue ia 
-(a}lo(ir, wnewbatlike theseof a plover. .Itiswtule 
site igaiUiug that .tb^ male thus usually entertain^ 
JbfT with.Uasinging-; and whtle he is riaeo to ao 
inperoepUble - height, yei be still has his love^ 
partoeriin his-iejt«t! nor oaee I(»e8 si^t of the nest^ 
cither while he ascends or is descending. Thtf 
Jnrmony ooBtinues several months, beginning' early 
ia tbe spring <»i pairing. In winter they assemUe 
iu flodka, when their song forsakes then), and the 
iiird-catcheni destroy them in gtent numbexs.ln- 
ibe tables of the luxurious. 

The Black-cap and tbe Wren, though so veiy 
diminutive, are yet.prizedby some for their singing. 
iThe former is called by saiue the mock oightiit- 
gsle'; and the latter is admired for Uie joudness.i^. 
its DOte) oompared to the little body from whence it 
'issues. It must be confessed, Ihat this dispro|iortioa 
(between the voice of a bird and its size, in souie 
iD)eaflune.demaa(ls«Hr wmder. ' Qoadrupedsin the 
jetpect iaay..he conwdeFed as mutea to-them. The 
;pMcock isioeder th&B thelioni and the rabbit is not 
NO, loud as tbe wren. But it must be consider^ 
f^atibirds are very differaotlyi formed; their I«n99> 
ia some measure, zrse extended through their whole 
koij, while in quadrupeds they Jie only in iUfee 
-bceast. In birds' there arc a wristy. of i cdb vriMfc 
lake in the sir, and thus p<mt forth, their oontenlaitf 
theJittic auimat's command.: The Mack-cap i and 
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lU^cefttS th^ nrigbt be deeioHl mHoaiiAmiibiia fbt 

! Att these soft-billed birds, thus priMd lot theU 
lining, are rendered domestic, and broBgbt ap 
«ifli assiduity by such as are Ibnd of thdr tnMkhi 
h cag6. The same raetbod of treatment serves 'fior 
all, as their food and their ludsits are neai^ tW 
game. The manner of taking and treating tiWM^ 
^particularly the nightingale, is tlm. A niglUitt' 
gele's nest may be found by observing tiie plae^ 
Where the male sings, and^ben by ttidking two of 
tfiree meal-wortns (-a kind<of maggot fobnd in Soar) 
on some neighbouring thorn, which whea be sees 
be will infallibly bear awi^ to bis young. By 
fidtening. be then amy be beard witfa the- femate 
chirping to the young ones while they are feeding, 
Wh^n^the n^it is found; if the young ones are 
nM fledged enm^h to be taken, they must not be 
lowctied with the hauds^ for then the old ones wUl 
{lercei^e it, and>eiitice'4tiem lutmy. Tb^iAteuld 
tiot betak«n till A^ are almd^ m foU.Qf f^^tben 'a* 
the oU ones; and, ihoa^ they refose tb^r meaf^ 
yet, by opening their bills, you may give them W» 
«r-three small bits at a time, wbkb witt make tbo^ 
soon grow tame, when they will feed tJMtmselvfs. 
They ^oald be put, neat and all, into a liUle bBskot^ 
vhich should be eowred up warm : and they ^ouM 
■be fed erery two hours. Their food should be 
sheep's hearts, or other raw flesh meat, chopped veiy 
^e, and all the strings, skins, and ftt, taken away. 
]Bat it AoM alwaya be nincd with hard hen's e^i> 
, upon which ibey will feed and thrive abundantly. ' 
l^y sbeuldthen be put in cages like the night- 
JBgalo'B badi cMge, yiith a little straw or ijiy qipsa 
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lit ttHfidlieM ;(bai i*4mi they are grovniikfse^nhe^ 
fhould have ants' moM. Ttiey should be lo^ vwy 
dean, ae ir)4e<Ml ibeiUd aU'iin^^n^-biniB<whaUo«)iser ; 
^ othtarwfMtfMy will4iaT*thec£aBfi,'Md|»«rhitpa 
tHe ichrfra wHi drop off. In aotmia tfi«y wiHsom&o 
Dneg AbUBm^'Srotn their food for a fwrtaigbt, unless 
twotfr ttiree 'm0Bl-wonns.be i^veo them tiwke oc 
Ihricea v<ek, or two ofr'tiiree. ipidtn.ia a dsjit 
they mast likewise bave b' btUe- Bafinod m their 
water. Figsiclieipped.fkn^l' among- their me^ vitt 
help th«n to reCQveritbeir.fle^. When ibbteiril«^ 
ftt^fS tramped, Uiey •hoaM be anointed with Crevb 
butter, or capon** fat, tfiree pr four days togftther. 
If they g^nnv melaacboly, pat w-hite tugafCen^y 
hito their water, and feed tbtm wi^ beep's heart, 
^ving tbem a few anti whb their eggt. ■ ■ 

With re^rd to adult birds,: those that ar^ taken 
before the ttrenty-third of Aptil are accountei) the 
best, becanse after that they begin to p^.. Tbcij 
'oBiiany haunt woods, onppicetj&Hd.'quicluet bei^fea, 
where they may be taken in tra|M»ges baited with 
rii«B|iw^the. They^ouldbepkoedasBeertfaes^ 
Where the bird aings as possible ; ahd befiHe you fix 
the trap, tnm ap the earth twice the breadth, of t|w 
cage, beeeuse they wiH there lodt for food. They 
are also taken with lime twi^, placing' them upon 
Ae hedge where they UHially aing; and there 
rtionid be meal-worms stock at propn* plikes to 
draw them into the snare. After they are taken^ 
tiieir wings should be geutly tied with thread to 
prevent their beating themaelvee against the cagn. 
This shonki be firat hung in a private phice, that the 
bird may not be dtslurbed; and it aboald he fed < 
'erery (wo boon, at frrtheak, with ihcep'i'fatirt and 
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flgi^ miitpeiii<v«ry £>e, mixii^ U witb vcdrifrormfl, 
Jiwever the 6ln»t fonl must be wocioa, anta^.c^tw^ 
pilUi», efkd flies. Yqu must, to feed the bird, tiik« 
it in foat btrndi tad (^«i) Uie bill with a stick mad« 
Ibidt 4t one eod, giving it tile i|iiecto«r foiv or 
five bits of food M big M peqij tff entice it to ORit, 
Jti «>inrRon food «biO|^ bO'BUWdwith ant*. »o.tbM 
wb«ti the bjiid IpQtt- to ^t^ tiw »(«, it nayiEusIl 
lip Boote of tJiat.ait90. TbesigfatiagBk/whtnwgedr 
fcef^Di (o Rini^iiAmit ttxthtitepovd pf Jfor^nSbeiv 
Wd con(in««»ita uwS'Ml Jqtie« 



■■; -cHAP.'iV.-'' ■^■■i ■■■ 

Q/* lAe Qtmrs/rbird, and ot^ kflrd-biMed - 
Sittging-birdB. 

JL HE Canai^-bird is bow become bo conuDon^mi 
luB continaed bo long in a domaatic etatej that it* 
native habits, q8 wetl ot ite naUre coiiotryi Kem 
idibOBt foB^tes. Thotigfaj by tbe naniBj itappcart 
Jtkat tbese birds caoie ori^oally &wi the dtuwy 
Iikadt, yel we bave it only from Q«DiBny> wbfve 
(bey are bred up in great nimberaj and sold iota 
differeot partf of Buiope. At 'wbat period tfaeiy 
vere iHtnigbt into Europe is not wtH knowu; bvt 
it<3i certain tbat aboot a oBBtury ago (bey were stdfi 
9t very bigfa ^ioM^ and kept ooJly for (be anniMr< 
me^ of tb« gieat. They bare since been inul(i{iilied> 
. in great abundance; and Uimr price ii disiisisbed 
in proportioA to tbetf plea^. 
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Ifce beauty of its IsndMapcB atfd Ae bamonjr of iti 
gn>re«j the canary-bird is of a dutfe; grtif otAoaxi 
mad so diBercQt from those Dsually sees in Europe, 
^t tome hare area donbted friiether it be of tiie 
■ame ^>ecies. With us, they bare -that variety of 
celoniing usual in all domestic fowls ; some white, 
some mottled, some beautifully shaded with green ; 
bnt they are more esteemed for tiwir note than their 
beauty, having a high piercing pipe, as indeed dl 
those of the' finch tribe have, contiftning for some 
time in one breath withoat intermission, then raising 
it higher and higher bydegrees, with great variety. 

li is this that haa rendered the canary-bird, next 
te the nigfatiagiLte,.tbe moat celebrated songster; 
uid, as it is more easily reared than any of the 
aoft-btOcd birds, and continues its song throughout 
the year, it is r^er the most common in onr 
Reuses. Rules, therefore, .have been laid down, 
and copious inatmctions given, for breeding these 
trinis in a domestic stale ; vrbich, as a part d them 
3nay conduce towards the nataral history of the 
liiid, I will take-leare to transcribe. 

la choosing the canary-bird; those are best that 
appear with life and boldneas, standing upright 
'i^n the pen^ like a sparrow-hawk, and not apt 
io foe frighted at every thing that stirs. If its eyes 
look cheerful, «nd not drowsy, it is a sign of health ; 
but, on the contrary, if it hides its head under' the 
wing, and gathers its body up, these are symptoms 
«f its being out of order. - In choosing them, the 
mdody of the song dioald also be minded : some 
'will open with the notes of the nigfatingalej and, 
running through a variety of modulations, end 
like the tit-lark.; others wiU. be^n like the sky^hrk. 
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■nd; hy^a ii^ melodnHiirturn, ^ into the notes «f 
tfae''BigbtTngal&. These are lenons taught thii 
Mrd iniib domestic «tatej and generally tdught it by 
others; but it»:nBttTe!note is loud, shrill, piercings 
iand enmigh-'to deafen the hearers. There are 
|)ersen» nho admire each of theee songs, bat the 
second is in tite laest general estimation. 
< ' GBoai^-birds Bometiaies breed all the year round \ 
Imt they iiBOBtnaaally begin to pair in April, and 
.to 'breed in Jnne and' Augirist. Those are said to 
iMithe best breeden- that are prodoced betweeo thfe 
Bng^ish and the Frendj, * 

~ Tovrardt'ithe latter end of'Mardi, a -cock and a 
.faen should be put together in a wnaftj dige, where 
;they will peck >at each oUier in the bagittniagj^littt 
will loon beoome ifaoronghly- reconciled', ^e-rotna 
where they are.kept'to breed sbonld ber so sitaateJI 
as to let the birds have the benefit of the momin|^ 
urn, and the windows should be of wire, not glass, 
that tbey may enjoy die benefit of the air The 
floor of the room should be kept clean, and lome- 
times there ^onld be dry gravel or sand sifted 
upon it. There ^ould also be two windows, 
;one at each end, and several perches at proper 
distances for the birds, to settle on, as they fly 
badiwards and forwards. A tree in the middle of 
tbe room would be the most convenient (o drveit 
-the birds, aud sometimes to serve for building their 
ne^ upon. 
' In. Germany they prepare a lai^ room, and 

build it in the manner of abarn, being much lenga 
.&aa bro^, with a aqnare place at each end, and 
*Bveral boka ta go into those square plaoes. In 

•ibMfrDuUieteilfaeyijdaatisewal sorts of trcesj in 
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which the birds take great derigfat to rin^ aed 
breed. The bftttwn of Ibe place they alrew with 
lind, and npon it caat rspe-fieedj cU^-weed and 
graandail, which the ciA birds feed upon while 
breeding. In the body of the hoiise< ^ey putaM 
sorti of itnff for binlding the nest, and broonM^ raie 
under the other, in all the coroen, fer the binds to 
Imihl in. These they separate by parfitiona £fom 
each other, to prevent those abore ilying dowfi 
npOD, or otherwise ineommodiiig Audi as kreed 
iielow. The HgM also is' exclndod. Sat no bird » 
fond of having light come td its otoi. 
- With w», tbe apparates for breedio^ is less 
expensive; a little brecding-CBgeMnnedmesstrfficea, 
bat addom any tUng Biore ^tenlcve ^n a aodU 
room. While tbe birds are pairing it is nsual to 
foed them nitii soft meat ; that m, bread, raawiseW, 
a littk scalded cape-seed, and near a third patt ef 
Mfi egg. TMie room shoold be ftimishsd with it^ 
for mabing their nests; sach es- fine hay, wool, 
cotton, and hair. These materials should be 
thorongbly dry, and thea mixed and tied together 
,in such a raanno-, that the birds may readily poll 
wA vrtiat they wqnt. This sbotdd be hang in a 
proper part ol the room, and the male will take bis 
turn in bailding the nest, sttting upon the e^^, 
and feeding die young. They are generally two 
w three days in bailding their nests ; the hen com- 
monly lays five eggs ; and in tbe space of fouiteea 
days the young will be exclnded. So prollfio are 
diese Inrds sometime^ that the female will be ready 
to hatdi a secohd brood before (he first are aUc to 
quit ^ nevt. On these ocnsions ^ leartt Ae 
nest nnd fiie yosng to provide hqndf mth aMtfaar 
f 
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to lay lior new brood in. In tike mean time, tlia 
mtle, more faithiiil to the duti«i of his trust, breMb 
lip the young left bebiad, and fits tttem for a statV 
of independence. 

When tbe young ones are excladed, the old onei 
ahoald be snpplied with a s«ffciency of soft food 
tJKry day, with libewiie frmh ;gTeen>, ioch as cab^ 
faage, lettuce, and cbick-weed ; in June, gfaef^erd'* 
purse ; and in July and Angust, plantain. Tbey 
■re never to have eroundeil after the young are 
excluded. With these different deiicacieB, the old 
ones will take particular care to feed and bring up 
their young ; but it is usual, when they can feed 
tberoselvesi to be taken from Uie nest QBd put into 
cages. Their meat then is the yolk of an egg 
)mMi burd. With an e^ual quantity of fine bread, 
atod a Uttte stn^d rape-se^ : this must be bruised 
tiH it Iwcdnei |ine> and then it may be mixed witk 
« titdb.itnnv-Mcd; Mfter which, blend ail blether, 
wfaidi is te be M^plied Uieni fresh every day. 

The Caoary^birdf by beifigkept i« company wiU^ 
the linnet or ^ gold-finch^ pairs and produce* 
a, . mind breed, moKs litee fte caoary^Wd, and 
HMfeiUiag it chiefly in Ha «(Hig, ladeed, id] tliis 
tribe with strong bilk and piercing notes, and 
fteding vpOB gntHi, bbfe 1h6 most ^iviig«imilrt«de 
to each (Hber, and ttmyjUa%be.fiit[^»ed,ats M. 
Arffein inAgioHr to cdme firotn the saibe original. 
Tkey aU breed aboat the fl«ne time ; Aey fteqcMnt 
Ibe SBine Vegetables ; tiieybuiid in ibe nme hedges 
Mid trees ; «nd ue bnmgtit up £»r tte c&ge widi 
(ho HUiie food and pnew^OM. The liotwit^ the 
b^*ftiich, and the gold-4w:ii, when ire koov tit* 
UM017 v£ Ae «Bnaky»faiidl, favA matiefy a^y ptes- 
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litritiM tlMt can attract o«r cnrioMy, or «reqotr« 
our <ai«. Tbe only art neeeMnry with «fl those 
that hare no very fine note, is to WeA] tbem np 
Doder some more pkasiog harmoBJit. Tbe gdd- 
fiodi learns a fiae fong from the iiigbtiD|;aIe ; and 
the liMMt and ball-fincfa may be taught, forgetting 
tbe wild notes of n^ore, to wfaisUe a loi^ and 
regalar tune. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the Saallow, and its AfftTtities. 

A^ idea of any otte bird in tbe fbmier 
will gfive Q9 lome tolerable conception of the rest. 
By knowing tfae'linnet or the canary-bird, we have 
tome notion of tbe manners of tbe gold-findi; 
by exhibiting the history of tbe nightingale, we we 
aho that of tbe black-cap or tbe tit-moose. Birt 
the swallow tribe seems to be enUrdy different fivn 
all the former : different in their formr M^rent in 
thar habits, and unlike in all the particnlars of ^xeh 
history. 

In this tribe is to be found the Goat-sacker, which 
maybe styled a noctamal swallow : it is thetar^gUt 
of this kind, and is known by its tail,' Which itlMt 
forked like that of the common swallow. ^^It bfej^llni 
iti Right at evening, and m^es a load 'SiikgVHr 
noise, like the whirr of a spinning-wheel: ^i^T^ this 
alio belongs the House-smtltow, which 'i6 too^wdl 
known to ne«d a description : the Martin, tnferiw 
in U2e to the-^tmner^ and tiie tail mocfefess foiked * 
t 
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iiidaBen dsoin iU nest, which is cofsred irt' t9|h/ 
wiiile tet.of Uw hoaae-Bwallofr i8<^ca: and the 
Swift ntiior iatg&t than the faou8&f»wallow> with aU 
thC'tpeB 8taDdiog^forff»rd; in which it difiers firoia 
tho-reat <tf iU kind. All these retemUe eaeb atb» 
«0 steon^y, that it is nbt without difficulty: the 
ymaller kinds ate koown asunder. 

These are all known by tiieir very large moulhSy 
which, when they fly, are always kept open ; they 
are not less remaritahle for their short slender feet, 
which scarce are able to sapport the weight of their 
1>odie8 ; their wings are of immoderate extent for 
their bulk ; their plumage is glossed with a rich 
fiuq}]e ; and tfadr note is a slight twittering, which 
they seldom exert but upon the wing. 
/ This peculiar coofbrraation se^ats attoided with 
a. similar peculiarity of manners. . Their food is 
jaaects, which they always purs«e dying. For thin 
TesMHi, during fine weather, when the insecla are 
ooit likely to be abroad, the swallows are for-evw 
upon the wing, and seen pursuing their prey wilb 
WBBzing swiftness and agility. AU smaller animal^ 
in some measure, find safety by winding and turning; 
wJwD they endeavour to avoid, the greater : the lark 
4hus evades the pursuit of the hawk ; and man the 
.crocodile. - In, this manner, iuBects ^ppn the vving 
endeavour to avoid the swallow; butthiB laird v 
jftdmirably fitted .by nature to pursue them tiirough 
-their shortest turninge. Besides a great length of 
-ifing, jt ia also provided wUh a long tail, which, Jike 
-a . rudder, turns it in its most rc^id. motions ; and 
.thus, while it is. possessed of the $prA»te^t sv/iftn^*s, 
■)t u tiao poMessed of the luqst e%it&» «gilHy- j.' 
I £«riy,ttm«M<^i»tbei){N^ng..whmjMnwtMRpi9ff 
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M01 Ita^m t» rouM Ae mwattRbe han theiti 
««aiw] ktate of torfkUky, wl^. tba {pnt and ib« 
bwtle ynt off th«ir eart% rabet an4 vaitwe wto 
air, the simll»w then ii seen zecarninf^from ib lon^ 
migntMii b^ond the oceAn, and laakii^ to najr 
feebly to the sbcffe. At flrat, with tile timidity of 
a stranger, it appears but veldani, and flies bol 
riovrly &imI hearily aloDg. Ae-thc weather {^ows 
mnH-mcr, vad its iasect supply inaeoKs, it'thea 
gafiien greater sbren^^h and actirity. Bat it mme- 
ttnes bappess Hiat a rainy season, by repelhng the 
tmeCttj stints the sirellow in ita food; the poot 
bird k then seen dowly skiauaiag aknigtibejurbcc 
of the granod, and often resting after a flight of a 
few minntea. In genend, however, it keeps on the 
wingi and moviog with anqncMty that aotliHsg can 
CBdape. When the wotthn promises to lie bir, 
Ihe insect tribe fed the gwsial influence, and owkc 
IMder fKgtits ; at wtiieh Uaw the iwslbw ftdlnn 
ftem is thejr aijrial jooraeys, and «ften riata la 
fnperceptiMe heights in ike pursiut. Whea the 
•palftcr is l^efy to be fon^ the iaaMto fetl tbe irst 
flotices olf it ; awA Aotn the swallow's Mloviaglow, 
we are often apprised of dM appreachit^ chang*. 

When summer is firirly began, a»d mare than a 
imfficietit mpply for aostaining tbe wantfl of sBtere 
every wb«« 4^rsi, Ac swallow then begins tPthiat 
ttf Sn-minga progeny. The nest iahoA nMtgPHt 
mdnstry and art ; particakirjy by Ac conrnMa mnA- 
low, i«4Hch bailds it on Ae tops of obinnies. Tkt 
Mtttm (AidU it to the eaves (k booses. 11i« goa*- 
•Hdur^BSwewre t^, bnitdsftoti the bam groiuid. 
This n««t k k«m with mad ftom smiie «eighbisain|; 
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%Mer for the better-adhesion; and strH farUier kapit 
Htm, by loD^ sross and fibres ; witJiin, it is Koed 
With gooBe-feathen, which are ever- the warmeA 
And the neatest. The martin covers its nest at toi^ 
and has a door to enter at ; the sffaltow leaves her's 
quite open. Bat our European nests are nothing; 
to be compared with thoae the swallow builds on the 
coasts of China and Coromandel ; the descrjptioa 
of which' I will j^ive in the plain honest phrase of 
-Willoghby. " On the sea coast of the kingdom of 
"■ China," says he, " a sort of party-coloured birds, 
" of the shape of swallows, at a certain season o£ 
*' the year, which is their breeding time, come ont 
*' of tbe midland country to the rocks, and from the 
" foam or froth of the sea-water dashing against 
■" the bottom of the rocks, gather a certain dammj, 
" glutinous matter, perchance the spawn of whales 
'' and other young fishes, of which they build their 
" nests, Wherein they lay their eggs and hatch 
" their young. These nests the Chinese i^tuk 
^". fram the rocks, and bring them in- great 
■*' numbers into the East Indies to sell. They are 
" esteemed, by gluttons, as great delicacies ; who, 
'' dissolving them in chicken or mutton broth, are 
" very fond of theta ; far before oyrters, ntash- 
;'-' rooms. Or other dainty and lickerish morsels." 
What a pity this luxury hath not been introduced 
^ limong ns ; and then our great feasters might be 
enabled to eat a little nione I* - ^ -' 



- X'^'^Bo*^ Staunton In hteaccDimt of llie embassy to Chinai 
■kys thatin ^wCass, a sinaS islaod oeqr Sum^[|a, w«re fowi^.twe 
vareriu, running )i or izontally into the side o^lh« rock i in vrbich 
Were a number of ihese nests"' so much prized^ tiy the ^inese 
epicures. "TBeyieemed to be 'compflSettTJf ■rfne" MUtfents 
TOl. IT. T 
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The swalloT wiuilly kya from five ts m eg]g», { 
of a white cqlour, apecUed with red : and soma- 
ttnes breeds twice a y«Ar. Wheothe yona^bcood 



cemented together by b Iruuparent viscoiu qiatter, pot onliliv 
what is left by the fuam of the lea, or those KeUtiooui animal 
aubitaneea fbtind flouiDg on every coMt. The neata adhete 
tagethert a»i to tbe tidea of the GBretn moallir i* ''o** wittMut 
•py break or interruption. The birdi that IrHtM l|he*e ofats WH 
email grey iwallows, with bellies of a dirty white. They wen 
flying ahnut in considerable numbers ; but they were so smell, 
and their flight was so quick, that they escaped the shot flred at 
tkem. Tbey feed on insects, whioh tbey find boTering over 
Rtaguated holes, and for the catcbiogof which their wide apcning 
beaks are particularly Mbqited. Their greatest «iemy ^ be 
kite, who often intercepts them in their passage to and from tbe 
caverns. The oesls are placed in horizontal rows, at depths of 
l^y to be hundred (ieet : and ^ese nests are prepared from the 
boat remaini of their food. The colour and valua of the ne&b 
.dq^end OD tbe quantity and quality of the ins^ott caught; and 
perhaps also on the situation where they are built : those thitt 
^re white and transparent being most esteemed, and fetching 
often in China their weight ig silver. 

These oesti are a considerable object of traffic among the 

Javanese; many of whom are employed in it from tbeir offmicy. 

The birds, after having spent nearly two mondis in preparing their 

nests, lay each two eggs, which are hatched in about fifteen day^. 

When dte young birds become fledged, it is thought the proper 

-time to seise upon their nests ; which is done regularly thrw times 

a year, and is efected by meanf of ladders of bamboo and reeds, 

by which these people descend into tbe caverns; htU when the«e 

are very deep, rope-ladders are preferred. This operation i« 

attended with much danger ; and several perish in the atlempt. • 

The inhabitants of the mauntaina generally emploTed in tllia 

business, b^n always by sacrificing a huflalo ; whidi custom is 

(dnerved bT the Javanese on tbe eve of every extiaordinary enter- 

> pronounce some prayers, anoint thosfelvea 

d oil, and smoke the entrauce of tbe caverfi with 

tear some of the caverns a tutelary goddesa is 

le priest bnma ioceoEt^ and lays his prot$|ot)i)g 
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an^ «<diii«l, Ale smMiow «dppUe» them iery 
^ntiMly, tile ftnt hntoA paiticftteriif , itten she 
iiuM MrWtf CMf riik'of prodncing C«o brofwls is tt 
tfeat. Thh liappeiM when the parenU cotaaeatYy, 
when the seasoft it pec«*i*rly a'M, And when they 
W«in «o pair »oon. SometltMs they find a diffi* 
Catty in rearing even a sin^ rmt, paHi<ariw^ 
«hen fbfr wieatlter bw heen se^ti, m their nKMIs 
kavcr been robbed in the b^gretiin^ Of tfte rieMdfi; 
By these ftccideflts, thfia importaiA tAek vs iatK€* 
times deferred fi9tbe mtd^ of Sept«fflb«i'. 

At the latter end *rf September they lewre tfi* 
ftnd for a ^ days previoas td their depa^tttre. 
*BsenMe iti test fk^cks on housfe-tops, as ^ d^i^ 
benrtiitg on the fWtig;iiiag jonntey that )ay befori^ 
Uwnv; This-is noi^gbt irttdertaliiffg, as thi^r Argtil 
ift dfreeted tlO Cottgt^^ Sene^i attd alon^ im vt^&tt 
Miwocio rttore. There are some, howevei*, left 
behfQd in thie gfliteral ^xpettition, tint do mot pwrf 
till eigjht or teit days aft^r ^ resV. These tft<e 
<Mefly «he latter we«fcly broods, vf^i^ af« ntir yi^ 
in « oonditfcm to set cmt. They are 80iA«tiAieB 
eveil too feeble to venttire, 611 the sefiting-ifr of 
wiMcir ; whiie their p*reBts vaioiy eihort thehi' fo 
effmrta frhich insthict assures (hem they aw inee(<t 
pable of per^ifrini;. Thus M of^n happens tftttt 
^ wii^hed littt« ftiniilieSj betng tiompvffied' ttf^y^ 
perish ftfe first c(Ai weather tAM cefties ; while flic 
Center papenCB share the &te of their o'fll^rhtg', HtnA 
die wittji thflir new-fle(j^«ed ^^>od. 

bands on evmy petwh pr^rinf t<]i dRcend> Ml flvntMiU ii 
careful]; prepared at tfaa satne time, with agum irbi«ti-^udef 
from a tree growing in the vicinity ; and which is not H9ai.j 
extir^uMed by filled aXt at BubtermieouS vapoul'."J 
r 2 
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Thow tbiU migrate are first observed to arrive 
in Africa, as Mr. .AadeEsoa assures w, about Uie 
be^oning of October. They are tbougbt to bave 
performed tfaeir fiitiguiag jonrney id the space of 
seven days. They are sometimes seen, wheo in- 
terrupted by contrary winds, wavering in tbeir 
course far off at sea, and lighting upon whatever 
ship they find in their passage. Tbey then seem 
spent with famine and fetigue ; yet still they boldly 
venture, when refreshed by a few hours rest, to 
renew their flight, and continue the course which 
tbey bad been steering before. 

These are facts proved by incontestable authority ; 
yet it is a doubt whether all swallows migrate ia 
this manner, or whether there may not be some 
species of this animal that, though externally alike, 
are so internally different, as to be very differently- 
affected by the approach of winter. We are assured, 
from many^ and these not contemptible witnesses, 
that swallows hide tiiemselvesin holes under ground, 
joined close together, bill against bill, and feet 
against feet. S«nie inform ua that they have seen 
them taken out of the water, and even from under 
the ice, in bunches, where they are asserted to pass 
the winter without motion. Reaumur, whoparti- 
cularly interested himself in this inquiry, received 
several accounts of bundles of swallows being thus 
found in quarries and under the water. These men, 
therefore^ bave a right to some degree of assent; 
and are not to lose all credit from pur ignorance pf 
what they aver. 

All, however, that we bave hitherto dissected, 
are formed within like other birds; and seem to 
offer no observable variety. Indeed^ tbat tbey do 
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not bide tbemselves under water, has been pretty 
weB proved, by the noted experiment of Prisch, 
who tied several threads- died in water-colours, 

Tound the legs of a- ■— — ' i iB m ilh— b» ---.. , 

were preparinfj fot ^^'^?^S^%i^,:^;^^S^&'':^ 
their return the er S{f^«^„^'^,,SS:;,^f*S^ : 

threads back with t'^'^'ST^i^^^S^^f'SSf^^l^:^::^ 

colour ' whirh thpv '^'*' I^m^ wUnMNdon nch B iolsH WH tib* cmcMlB 

Mie winter, the V ha o'dodt*" Ibemonitotaf ffw fa e« lT li«wMli,a«>oJr<if 
.,, ... ^. Ihoe birdi, whiohappnnd tohire 0OMtttnMdllwttntteT> 

-i.ii ^i.__ ___•_ .. jiTigton of thoM wudi Buka tiM TTriilihlilmrhiilTmlniwni 

babitatioD, paned avsr tU* pl«« <m thdf w*r AiA hi nch i 

IncalciitoNiB hniDbcn, tliU tir noM MbuUW itas nn ma ■■ 

■nuchdarkenMu ifadoalhalpMndvrar lUbM. Thar 

panui wM lba)loweroBac«aaM«f lk» drrHBB moOoii in 

whicE thif adymcrf tbrir gjrt^un tbraUBf^tii *<m1i% 

appucntly cadi in ■ MMnle orane. Th^ codikwm tea 

nonh and Muih ; and br nine o'cladc AeJwt aatgfitn tt 

wrhadpuMdt v-l iliuethn tfambanbMnlMtar 

Ted hi lUi uMclibaariHMd. ntadaettfttadrdmaMnt* 

Iba 6k( and mode «f it bad bMn nmlr mm bafim in. 

luanw—neau to banbMnMwIjraweAinadi'uiMof' 

nul period | and the mathn' nora an nateuallr pndlet- 

KTCTB, or at Inn an eatilr vjatir, ftam the ein«m- 

t. If thevmaaoekwenobMrTadlnibriieaiuMaMitta. 

daring tbat netuine: ani daV) or eu-Un in tba north, 

.. ..joldnotba nnintargMfpE U MM the placa and tha timt, 

InordutalwTenaMidexffthainti nt which thajpngi^ 

In n dicolalinf a coMe." . 

Of the Bumjidng-bird, and ^s Varieties. 

xlAVING given some history of the manners 
of the most remarkable birds of which accounts can 
be obtained, I might now go to a very extensive 
tribe, remarkable for the splendour and the variety 
of their plumage : but the description of the colours 
of a heautifiil bird has nothing in it that can inform 
or entertain; it rather excites a longing, which 
it is impossible for words to satisfy. Naturalists, 
indeed, have endeavoured to satisfy this desire, 
by coloured prints ; but, beside that these at best 
give only a faint resemblance of nature, and are 
a very indifferent kind of painting, the bird itsdf 
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has ft tbenund beantin^ ^t (be m«M excfnuitc 
artmt m incapnUc of MviUitini^. They, for mttance, 
vrito iaaa{|^nc they hare a complete ideft of the 
beauty of the little tribe of Manikin birds, fnm the 
pietorefl wc have of them, tnU find tbemselTCt 
deceived, when tbey compare th«r drao^ts vritk 
nature. The shining i;recns, the cbao^Ue pnrpka, 
and the glouy reds, are beyond the reach of the 
pendt ; and very for beyond the coloqred prtn^ 
which is bot a poor aabatitate to painting. I have 
tiierefore declined entering- into a niiniri.e deaerip- 
lion of foreign birds ef the ^nrrow kind; as 
annnds woald never convey an adequate idea of 
colonra. 

There is one species, however, that I wB am- 
clnde the history of this class with; as, though 
the least, it wiQ certainly be allowed the most 
beautifnl of all others. In quadrupeds, the smaHest 
animals are noxious, ug^y, and loathsome ; the 
amallest of birds are the moat beautifnl, innocent, 
and sportive. Of vii these that flutter in the 
garden, or paint the landscape, the Humming-bird 
ia ih« 90st delightful to lof^ upon, and Hie nmt 

.Of this cbftHning littte animal, there am «x or 
aeven vavicti«c!, from Mte size oC a saa^ ween, da«i% 
to. that of a hWible-bee. An Siu^^n coold 
DCT^r have supposed % hied etktiHg as- veEy snsU, 
and y^t <oKpletely fwaistuxl out wi^ ai biia, 
fcattkers, ving», aj^d iatestinca, esac^f, nsenbling 
tbeae of tt)Q laj^gest. Uiad. A Urd. not si»^ big' a» the 
end of ooft'B l^tUe fiager,. wquld pf.obaJUy'be ttift- 
posed but « cceetufo of rinagi4wtio&, were it wi 
seen ib infiejike auMJmn/lHi^ ae fae^aewl a« bvtfei- 
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m» iff « Nnuner's diy, spM-tiog id Uw fw|d« Of 
AMtrkii} ftviB Sower to flower, ahd cxtr*elih|f 
their «weeu vith its little bill. 

The itnslleit homraing-bird is about the size of 
a hfzel-RUt. The feathers on iti wings aod («ii 
An blatk ; bat tbose on its^ body, and under Its 
win^, are of a greentsh brown, with a fine red cast 
9i g\oMj wbtcb no sUk or velvet can Imitdte. It 
has a imall crest on its bead, green at the bdUotii, 
«ftd as it weregUddd at the top ; and which sparkles 
in the sun Hfce a Htde star in tiie middle <^ its 
Ibrebead The bUl is Uack^ straight, slender, and 
it the length of a siAall pin. The larger hutaming- 
btrd is near half as big as the common wren, and 
withoot a crest on ito bead ; bat, to make amend», 
-it is corered from the tbi^at half way down the 
belly, with ibaageable crioson-cohnired feath^r% 
that, in diSbrciBt lights, change to a variety Of 
iManfifui colonrs, much like an opal. The heads 
cif both aresDwUj with very little round eyes as UaeJ( 
flije*. 

It is ioconceirable how ranch these add to the 
'high haistiing and beauty of a rich luxurious western 
lamhcape. As sooh ab the sun is risen, the ham- 
ming-bh^ of different kinds are seen fiultering 
idMOtthe ffowers, witfiout ever lighting upon them. 
Their wings an in suth rapid mfrfion^ that it is 
imfiossiUe to disoem theit coloars, except by their 
glittering. They are deref still, but contmbally ifi 
'imrtton, visiting fidwer after flower, arid extracting 
its honey aa if with a kiss. For this pnrpOce (hey 
are furnished with a forky tongue, that enters the 
eupof the flower, and extracts its dectared tribute. 
Upon thnakHletbeysafasHt. The rtpid moUfAi of 
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Iheir winf^ briD|;s out a hummiag sound, from 
ivfaence they have their mtne ,- for wh^teTer ^vides 
the air swiftly must thus produce a maritiur. 

The nests of these birds are not tess carious tlian 
iht rest : they are suspended in Uie air, at the point 
of the twigs of an orange^ a pomegranate, or a 
citron tree ; sometimes even in houses, if the^ find 
a small and convenient twig for the purpose. The 
female is the architect, while the male goes in quest 
of materials ; such as cotton, tine moss, and the 
fibres of vegetables. Of these mataials a nest is 
composed, of about the size of a hen's egg cut in 
two, admirably contrived, and warmly lined with 
cotton'. They lay two eggs at a time, and never 
more, about the size ofsmall peas, and as white as 
snow, with here and there a yellow speck. The 
mate and the female sit upon the nest by turns ; but 
tiie female takes to herself the greatest share. She 
seldom quits the nest, except a few minutes, in the 
morning and evening, when the dew is upon the 
flowers, and their honey in perfection. During this 
short interval, the mate takes her place ; for, as 
the egg is so smalt, the exposing it cyct so short 
a time to the weather, would be apt to injure its 
contents, the surface exposed being so great in 
comparison to the bulk. The time of lucalmtion 
continues twelve days ; at the end of which the 
young ones appear, mnch about the size of a blue- 
bottle fly. They are at first bare ; by d^^rees they 
are covered with down ; and, at last,- feathers 
succeed, but less beautiful at first than those of the 
old ones. 

" Father Labat's companion^ in the mission to 
" America, found the nest of a humming-bird. 
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** in a Bfaed ibat wa» near'Uie dnetling-houK, asid 
" taelk it ioj at » time whea the. young onea wave 
'* about .fifteen or twenty days old ; he then placed 
" tbeni iQ a cage at his chamber>windoWj to be 
" amused by theil' sportive Butterings : but he wai 
" soon surprised to see the old ones, that.oame 
" and fed tbeir brood regularly every hour in ibc 
" day. By these meaoa they themselves sgchi grew 
'" so. tame that they seldom quitted the chamber ; 
" but, without any constraint, came to live with 
'' tiitir yoaog ones.. All four have frequently come 
" to perch upon their master's hand, cheruping a^ 
" if they had been at liberty abroad. He fed them 
" with a very fine clear paste, made of wine, biscuit, 
" and sagar. They thrust their tongues into ^is 
" paste, till they were satisfied, and then fluttered 
" and cheruped about the room. I never beheld 
" any thing more agreeable," continues he, " than 
'" this lovdy little family, ttiat had taken possession 
"of my companion's . chamber, and that flew out 
" and in, just as Uiey thought proper ; but were 
" ever attentive to the voice of their master, when 
f he called them. In this manner they lived with 
"' him for above six months ; but, at a time when 
" he expected to see a new colony 'formed, he 
" unfortunately forgot to tie up their cage to the 
". ceiling at night, to preserve them from the 
" rats,. and he found they were devoured in the 
" morning." 

These birds, oh the continent of America^ con- 
tinue to Sutter the year round ; as their food, which 
is the honey of flowers, never forsakes them in those 
narm latitudes where they are found. But it is 
«Ui«rwi^ in the islands of Uie Antilles* where. 
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wtiea ibt violer seMOn appfw<AMi ikiy Tt£r», 
■be), wnKttat my, ooatinoc in a torpid state dmAag 
the Kverlty of tbut Kawn. At Sorioam add 
tlamaica, wbere ikey coDttaody have flfnren, tbeM 
beautiful birdi are never known to disappear. 

It is a doabt whether or not tbeie b^ bare a 
•ODlinDed note of lingtai;. AH tmvellera affM 
tbatj beside tbe bamming noise prodaced hy theit 
wings, they have a little interrupted cbemp ; bnt 
Labat asserts that they have a most pleasing mehn- 
cboly melody in tbeir fences, though small and 
proportioned to the organs which produce it. It ik 
Tery probable that, in different places, their doIM 
are afso different ; and as there are some thftt 
continue torpid all the winter, there may likewise 
be some wi^ agree&Ue Voices, thoogfa the rest may 
in general be silent. 

. The Indians formerly made greet ase of this 
pretty bird's phtnoge, in adorning tbeir belts And 
headdress. The children take them io tbe Mda 
vpon rings smeared with bird^Fime: they appftttCh 
^he place where the birds are fiying, and twirling^ 
tlieir rings in tbe air, so allure them, either hy the 
colour or tbe sound, that the simple Kttle creatut^ 
comes to rest npon the ring, and is seized. T^iey 
are then instantly kilted and gutted, and hung up 
hi the chimney to dry. Those who take greater 
care, dry then m a stove, which is not so likely to 
injure the plumage as tbe foregoing method. Their 
beaatifa} feathers were once the ornament of tbe 
behest rank of savage nobility : but at |H-e«en( 
Miey take the bird rather for the parpose of selling 
it as a curiosity to the Europeans, than thai of 
ormmeDt for tbenselves. AU the taste for atn^ 
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finely » wearitig oat fest, even aroong the Ame- 
ricans. They now be^n to adopts if not-tbe dressei 
of Eorope, at least the materials of which they arc 
compoeed. The wandering warrior it far from 
thinking himself fine at present with hia bow and 
his feathered crown ; his ambition reaches to 
higher ornaments ; a gao, a blue shirt, and a 
blanket 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Birds of the Crane Kmd in general. 

M. HE progressions of Natore from one dasa of 
beings to another, are always by slow and almost 
imperceptible degrees. She has peopled the woods 
Mid the fields with a variety of the most beautifiil 
birds ; and, to leave no part of her extensive terri- 
tories nntenanted, she has stocked the waters with 
Its feathered inhabitants also : she has taken the 
flame care in providtng for tbe wants of her animals 
^ this element, as she has done with respect to 
these of the other: she has used as much precantioa 
to Tender water-fowl fit for swimming, as she did 
in forming land-fowl for flight : she has defended 
Hieir feathers with a natural oil, and united their 
toes by a webbed membrane ; by which con- 
tTivances they have at once security and motion. 
But between the classes of land-birds that shun 
the vrater, and of water-fowl that are made for 
(Bwimwing and living on it, she has formed a very 
nwnerons trHte of birds, tiiat seem to partake of a 
a middle nature; that, with divided toes, seemingly 
fitted to live npon land, are at the same time 
fcrnished with appetites that chiefly attach them to 
*he waters. These can properly be called neither 
fcind-birds nor water-fowl, as they provide all their 
(ffistenaace from watery places, and yet are un- 
qualifled to seek it in those depths where it is often 
fcund- in greatest plenty. 

Tbis class of- birds, of the crane kind, are to be 
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distinguished from others rather by thetr appetite* 
than their conformation. Yet even in this respect 
they Been) to be sufficiently discriminated by nature : 
as they are to live among the waters, yet are inca- 
pable of swimmini^ in them, most of them have 
long legs, fitted for wading in shallow waters, or 
long bills proper for groping in them. 

Every bird of this kind habitaated to marshy 
places, may be known, if not by the length of its 
legs, at least by the scaly surlace of them. Those 
who have observed the lefs of a snipe or a wood- 
cock, will easily perceive my meaning; and bow 
different the snrface of the skin that covers them 
is from that of the pigeon or the partridge. Most 
birds of this kind also, are bare of feathers half way 
up the thigh ; at least, in all of them, above the 
knee. Their long habits of wading in the waters, 
and having their legs continually in moisture, pre- 
vents the growth of feathers on Uiose parts ; so that 
there is a surprising difference between the leg of 
a crane, naked of feathers almost up to the body, 
and the falcon, booted almost to the very toes. 

The bill also is very distinguishable in roost of 
this dass. It is, in general, longer than that of 
other birds, and in some finely fluted on every side ^ 
while at the point it is possessed of extreme sen- 
sibility, and furnished with nerves for the better 
feeling their food at the bottom of marshes, where 
it cannot be seen. Some birds of this class are 
thus fitted with every convenience : they have kmg 
legs, for vrading ; long necks, for stooping ; loag 
bills, for scathing ; and nervous points, for feeling. 
Others are not so amply provided for ; as some have 
long bills, but legs of no great length ; and otben 
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^ve long necks, but very' short legs. It is a rule 
~ whiich uaiversallj' holds, that where the bird's leg^ 
are, Jong the neck is also long in proportion. U 
woiuld indeed be an incurable defect in the bird's 
coB^brmatioB, to be lifted upon . stilts above its 
foodj without being furnished with an instrument 
to reach it. 

■If we consider the natural power of this class, in 
a comparative view, they wilt seem rather inferior 
to those of every other tribe. Their nests are 
mOK simple than those of the sparrow ; and theic 
Qiethods of obtaining food less ingenious than those 
of the falcon : ' the pie exceeds them in< cunning « 
^nd 'though they hare all the voraciousness of thei 
poultry tribe, they want their fecundity. None of 
tbjs kind, therefore, have b^n taken into man's 
?ociety> or under his protection ; they are neither, 
ctkged, like the nightingale ; nor kept tame, like the 
turkey; but lead a life of precarious liberty, in fens 
^nd^marshes, at the edges of lakes, and along the 
sea-shoce. They all live upon fish or insects, one 
or two only excepted ; even those that are called 
mudsuckers, such as the snipe and the woodcock, 
^ is more than probable, grope the bottom of 
marshy places«nly for such insects as are deposited 
there by their kind, and live in a vermicular state, 
ip pools and plashes, till they take wing, and be- 
come flying insects. 

AD this class, therefore, that are fed upon insects, 
Uieir food being easily digestible, are good to be 
eaten ; while those who live entirely upon dsh, 
abounding in oil, acquire in their flesh the rancidity 
of their diet, and are, in general, unfit for our tables. 
To savages indeed, and sailors on a long voyage, 

VOL. IT. U 
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every Uiin^ that has lif« leems good to be «aleti ; 
and we tiften find them recommending those ani- 
mals as dainties, wbicb they themselves would 
apnrn at, after aconne of good living. Nothing ii 
more common in their journats than sach accooiitg 
aa these—" This day we shot a fox— pretty good 
" eating : this day we shot a heron — pretty good 

" eating; and this day we killed a tortle 

" which they rank with the heron and the foK, ai 
" pretty good eating." Their accounts, therefore^ 
of Uie' flesh of these birds, are not to be depended, 
upon ; and when tbcy cry up the heron or the stork 
of other connlries as luxurious food, we must alwaya 
attend to tbe state of their appetites who give the 
character. 

In treating (tf this class of birds, it will be tiest 
to observe the simplest method possible; nei^&r 
to load the memory with numerous distinctions^ 
nor yet confuse the imagination, by a total want of 
arrangement. I will therefore describe some of tbe 
larger sorts separatdy ; as in a history of birds, 
each of these demands peculitu* dtsttDction. The 
crane, the stork, tbe Balearic crane, ttie heron, the 
bittern, irith some odiers, may require a separata 
history. Some particular tribes may next offer, 
tint may very naturally be classed together ; add a* 
for all tite smaller and least remarkable sorts, tbey 
may be grouped into onegenend description. 
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X HERE is something extraordinary m tbe dif- 
ferent accounts we .have of thi» bird's sise and 
dimensiona. Willughby and Pennant make tb« 
crane frooi fire to six feet long, from the tip to the 
tail. Other acc(>mit« eay, Uiat it is above fivie 
feet bigh; and otbers, that it is as (pll as a fnan. 
From tbe laaay whidi I myeelf had seen, I owe 
tim imputed luagnitvde «m-prised me; as from 
memory I was (onyiaced, they ^ouM n«Mti?r b4 ho 
long nor so tall. Indeed, a bird, life body of which 
is not larger tbau that of a turkey-h«a, and acknow- 
ledged on all hands not to w«igh above ten pounds^ 
cannot easily be supposed to be aisaost as leogaf 
au ostrich. Etrissoo, however, seems to gire tbis 
bird its real dimepfiopa, when he de^pri^es itm 
Bomethiiig less than the brows storii, about tbree 
feM high, and about f<Mir from the tip to tbe tad, 
8tiU, however, tbe numerous testimonies of H$ 
fuperior siz« are oot to be tot^y r^«ate4 ; ao4 
perhaps, that from wliieh Brissoa took l^s <tiuu!B' 
■ious, was one of the ymslUst <rf tjie kind. 

The gcane, taking it9 dweueioRs from hint U 
cx%cUy three feeit ^v mche» from tbe tip to (he 
tail and four fe^ fio» t^ hflsd to t^ toe. It in 
a tall slender bird, witb a long neck asd long legs. 
The it^ itf tfi« bead is corered with black bnsAles^ 
md the bock of it is bald aod red. wbicii eufficiently 
4utiiDg«isbea thw bud fram 4he aledt. to which it u 
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very nearly allied in size and figure. The plumage, 
in g^eneral, is ash-coloured ; and there are two large 
tufU of feathers, that spring from the pinion of 
each wing. These bear a resemblance to hair, and 
are finely curled at the ends, which the bird has 
a power of erecting and depressing at pleasure. . 
Gesner says, that these feathers, in his time, 
used to be set in gold, and worn as ornaments in 
caps. 

Such are the dimensions of a bird, cohceming ' 
which, not to mention modern timesj there have 
been more fables propagated than of any other. 
It is a bird with which all the ancient writers are 
familiar; and, in describing it, they have not failed 
to mix imagination with history. From the policy 
of the cranes, they say, we are to. look for an 
idea of the most perfect republic amongst our- 
selves ; from their tenderness to their decrepit ' 
parents, which they take care to nourish, to 
eherish^ ahd\Bapport when flying, we are to leara 
lessons of filial piety ; but particularly from their 
conduct in fighting with the pigmies of Ethiopia^ 
we ate to 'receive our maxims in the art of war. 
In early times, the history of nature fell to the lot 
of poets only, and certainly none could describe it 
80 well ; but it' is a part of their province to em- 
bellish also; and when this agreeable science was 
claimed by a more sober class of people, they were 
obliged to take the accounts of things as they found 
them ; and in the present instance fable ran down, 
blended with truth, to posterity. 

In these accounts, therefore, there is some foun- 
dation of truth, yet much more has been added by 
foncy. The' crane is certainly a very social bird. 
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and they are seldom seen alone. Their Usual 
method of flying or aitting is in flocks of fifty or 
sixty together; and white a part feed^ .the rest 
stand like centinels upon duty. . The fabje of their 
supporting their aged parents^ . may have arisen 
from their strict connubial affection ; , and as fos 
their fighting with the pigmies, it may not be im-- 
probable but that they have boldly wi^stood ,the 
invasions of monkies coming to rob. their nests; 
. for, in this case, as Uie crane lives upon vegetables^ 
it is not probable that it would be the first ag- 
gressor.- 

However this be, the crane is a vvaodering, 
sociable bird, tfaat^ for the most part, subsists upon 
. vegetables ; ■ and is known in every country of 
Europe, except our own. There is no part of the 
world, says Belonius, wherethe fields are cultivated, 
that the crane does not come in with the husband- 
man for a share in the harvest. As they are birds of 
passage, they are seen to depart and return regularly 
at those seasons when their provision invites or 
repds them. Th6y generally leave Earope about 
the latter end of autumn, and return in the be.^ 
ginning of summer. In the inland parts of the 
continent, they -are seen crossing the country in 
flocks of fifty or a hundred, making from the 
northern regions towards the south. In these 
migrations, however, they are not so resolutely 
bent upon going forward, but that if a field of corn 
offers in their way, they will stop a while to regale 
upon it; on such occasions they do incredible 
damage, chiefly in the night; and the husbandman, 
who lies down in joyful expectation, rises in the 
morning to see his fields laid entirely waste, by an 
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ftnemj, Vfhose march is too swift for hU Teng;eaiice 

to <>vertake. 

Our own country is free from their vistta ; not 
hat that they irere formerly known In this island^ 
And held in {^neat tittimation, for the delicacy of 
tiieir flesh : there was eVen a penalty upon such as 
destroyed their e^gs ; but, at ptesent, they never 
go so far mit of their way. Cultivation and popu- 
louan^sd go band in hand; aod thongh oar fields 
may offer them a g;reater plenty, yet it ii so a;uarded> 
that the birds find the venture greater than the en- 
joyment ; and probably we are much better (M by 
their absence than dieir company. Whatever theic 
flesh ml^ht once have been, wheo:, as Plutarch tells 
us, cranes were blinded and kept in coops, to be 
fattened for the tables of the great in Rome; or, 
as they were brought up staffed with mint and rue, 
to the tables of oar nobles at home; at present, 
they are considered all over Europe as wretched 
eating. The flesh is fibrous and dry, requiring 
much preparation to make it palatable ; and even 
after every art, it is fit only for the stomachs trf 
strong and labonrin^ people. 
. The eold arctic region seems to be this bird's 
fevoufite abode. They come down into the more 
southern parts of Europe rather as visitants than 
inhabitants ; yet it is not well known in what 
manner they portion out their time, to the different 
parts of the world. The migrations of the field- 
fare or thrush, are obvious and well known ; they 
go northward or southward, in one simple track; 
when their food fails them here, they have but one 
region to go to. But it is otherwise with the 
crane ; h« c)]Angea place, like a wanderer ; ha 
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qii^ib the antumn in Europe ; he then flies oS, 
probably to some .more southern climate, to enjoy a 
.part of the winter ; returns to Europe in the spring ; 
crosses up to the north. in Hammer; visitq those 
Ifkll^ that are never dry ; and diea comes down 
a^in, to make depredations upon our caUivated 
grounds,' in autumn. Thns, Gesnor asaares as, 
that the cranes usually began to qait Germany^ 
from about the eleventh of September to the seven- 
teenth of October; from thence Ihey w^re seen 
flying southward by thousuids ; and Redi teUs as, 
they arrive in Tuscany a short time after. There 
they tear up the helds, newly sown, for the g^ia 
just committed to the ground, and do great mischief. 
It is to be supposed that, in the severity Qf winter^ 
they go southward, still nearer the line. They 
again appear in the fields of Pisa, r^pjlarly about 
the twentieth oi February, to anticipate the 
spring. 

In these journeys it is amaaing to conceive th« 
hieights to which they ascend, when they fly. Their 
note is the loudest of all other birds ; and that is 
often heard in the clouds, when the bird itself is 
entirely unseen. As it is light for its size, and 
spreads a large expanse of wing* it is capable of 
floating, at the greatest height, where the air is 
lightest ; and as it secures its safety, and is entirely 
out of the reach of mant it flies in tracts which 
would be too fatiguing for any other bipds to move 
forward in. 

' In these aerial journeys, though unseen them- 
selves, they have the distinctest - vi«on of every 
object below. They gnvern and direct tfjeir flight 
by their cries ; and exhort each other to proceed 
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or to descend, when a fit opportnnity ofiera for 
depredation. Their voice, as was observed, is the 
loudest of all the feathered tribe : and its peculiar 
clangor arises from the very extrabrdinary length 
and contortion of the windpipe. In quadrapeds, 
the windpipe is short, and the glottis, or cartilages 
that farm the voice, are at that end of it which is 
' next the mouth : in vrater-fowl the windpipe is 
longer, but the cartilages that form the voice are at 
the other end, which lies down in their belly; By 
this means they have much louder voices, in pro- 
portion to their size, than any other animals what- 
ever ; for the note when formed below, is rever- 
berated through alt the rings of the windpipe,- till 
it reaches the air. But the voice of the duck or the 
goose, is nothing to be compared to that of the 
crane, whose windpipe is not only made in 'the 
same manner with theirs, but is above twenty times 
as long. Nature seems to have bestowed much 
pains in lengthening out this organ. From -the 
outside, it enters throu^ the flesh into the breast- 
bone, which bath a great cavHy within - to receive 
it. There, being thrice reflected, it goes out again 
at the same hole, and so turns down to the luhgs, 
and thus enters the body a second time. The Joud 
clangorous sound which the bird is thus- enaUed to 
produce, is, when near, almost deafening: how- 
ever, it is particularly serviceable to the animal 
itself, either during its migrations or its stay : by 
it the flock is encouraged in their journies ; and if, 
while they are feeding, which is usuajly performed 
in profound silence, they are invaded on any *ide, 
the bird that first perceives the danger, is sure to 
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floand the alarm, and all are speedQy iipon the' ■ 
wing. 

Ab they rise but beavilyj they are very ihy birds, - 
and seldom let the fowler approach them. Their 
depredations are usually made in the darkest nights; 
at which time they enter a field of corn, and 
trample it down, as if it had been crossed over by a 
regiment of men. .On other occasions, they choose 
some extensive solitary manh, where they range 
themselves all day, as if they were in deliberation ; 
and not having (hat grain which is most to their 
appetites, wade the marshes, for insects, and 
other food, which they can procure with lesi 
danger. 

Corn is their fevoarite food ; but there is scarcely. 
any other that comes amiss to them. Redi, who 
opened several, found the stomach of one full q£ 
the herb called dandelion ; that of another wat 
filled with beans ; a third luid a great quantity of 
clover in its stomach ; while that of two otherff 
vras filled with earth-worms and beetles : in some- 
be found lizards and sea^iish ; in others, snails, 
grass, and pebbles, swallowed, perhaps, for medi- 
cinal purposes. It seems, therefore, that these 
birds are easily supplied ; and that they are noxious 
to corn-fields but on some particular occasiotxs. 
- In general it is a peaceful bird, both in its own 
society, and with respect to. those of the forest. 
Though BO large in appearance, a little falcon 
pursues, and often disables it. The method is, 
with those who are fond of hawking, to fly several 
hawks together against it; which the crane endea- 
vours to avoid, .by flying up perpendicularly, till 
the air becomes too thin to support it any hi^er. 
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Tfae hawK, howeter, still bean it corapaHy; aad 
though less fitted for floating in bo thin a metHam, 
yet, pomeiied of greater rapidity, it still gains the 
aicendancy. They both often rise out of sight; 
but soon the spectator, who beeps his eye fixed 
abore, perceives tiiem, like two specks, bi^inningf 
to appear : they gather on bis eye for a little space, 
and shcMTtly after cOBie tumbling perpendicularly 
together, with great animosity on the side of the 
hawk, and a loud screaming on that of the crane. 
Thus driven to extremity, and unable to fly, fbe 
poor animid throws itself upon its back, and ia 
that situation makes a most desperate defence ; till 
the sportsman coming up, generally puts an end to 
the ccmtest with its life. 

It was once the barbarous custom to breed up 
cranes to be thus baited ; and young ones were 
taken from the nest, to be trained up for this cmel 
diversion. It is an animal easily tamed; and, if 
we can believe Albertus Magnus, has a particular 
a&ction for man. This quality, however, was not 
sufficient to guard it from being made the victim 
of his fierce amuBemeols. The female, .which is 
easily distinguished from the male, by not beio^ 
bald behind as he is, never lays above two eggs at 
a time ; being like those of a goose, but of a bluish 
ci^our. The young ones are soon fit to fly, and 
then the parents forsake them to shift for them- 
selves ; bnt, before this time, they are led forth to 
the places where their food is most easily found. 
Though yet unfledged, they run with such swift- 
Bess that a man cannot easily overtake them. We 
are told, that as they grow old, their plumage 
i darker ; apd, as a proof of their longevity. 
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AldrovandtU) BisareB us, that a friend of h'la kept 
Wie tame for above forty years. 

Whatever may have been the disporitioo of th« 
great, the vulgar of every country, to this day, 
bear the crane a compassionate regard. It is 
possible the ancient prejudices in it« tavour, vrhicfa, 
once having been planted, are eradicated bat 
slowly, may still continue to operate. In tome 
countries it is considered aa a heinous offence to 
kill a crane ; and though the legislature declines to 
punish, yet the people do not fail to resent the 
injury. The crane, they in some measure con- 
sider as the prophet of the season : upon its ap- 
proach or delay they regulate the periods of their 
rural economy. If their favourite bird comes early 
in the season, they expect a plentiful summer ; if 
be is slow in his visits, they then prepare for an 
unfavourable spring. Whatever wisdom there may 
be in despising the prejudices of the vulgar, tbero 
is but little in condemning them. They have 
generally had their origin in good motives ; and it 
khould never be our endeavours to suppress any 
tender emotions of friendship or pity, in those 
bard breasts tlutt are, in general, unsusceptible of 
either. 



CHAP. m. . 

The Stork. 

XF we regard the Stork externally only, we shaO 
be very apt to confound it with the crene. It is of 
the same size ; it has the same formation as to 
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the bill, neck, le^, and body, lixcept that it is 
loinetbing more corpulent. Its differences are but 
very slight ; such as the colour, "which in the crane 
IB ash and black, but in the stork is white and 
brown. The nails of the toes of the stork also are 
very peculiar, not being clawed like those of other 
birds, but flat like the nails of a man. 

These, however, are but very slight differences ; 
aod.its true distinctions are to be taken rather from 
its manners than its form. The crane has a loud 
piercing voice ; the stork is silent, and produces no 
other noise than the clacking of its under diap 
against the upper : the crane has a strange convo- 
lution of the wiu^ipe through the breast-bone; 
the stork's is formed in the usual manner: the 
crane feeds mostly upon vegetables and grain ; the 
stork preys entirely upon frogs, fishes, birds, . and 
serpents : the crane avoids towns and pc^ulons 
places;- the stork lives always in or near them: the 
crane lays but two eggs, and the stork generally 
four. These are distinctions fully sufficient to 
mark the species, notwithstanding the similitude 
of their form. 

Storks are birds of- passage, like the former; 
but it is hard to say whence they come, or whither 
tiiey go. When they withdraw from Europe, 
they all assemble on a particular day, and never 
leave one of their company behind diem. They 
take their flight in the night, which is the reason 
the way they go has never been observed. They 
generally return into Europe in the middle of 
March, and make their nests on the tops of chim- 
nies and honses as well as of high trees. The 
females toy from two to four eggs, of the size and 
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«abar of those of ge«se ; and the male and female 
Bit upon them by turns. They are a month in 
hatching; and when their young are excluded, 
they are particularly Bolicitous for their safety.* . 
- As the food of these hirds consists in a great 
measure of frogs and serpents^ it . is not to be 
wondered at that different nations have paid them a 
particular veneration. The Dutch are very solici- 
toQs for the preservation of the stork in every 
part of their republic. This bird seems to have 
t^en refuge among tiieir towns; and builds on 
the tops of their houses without any molestation. 
There it is seen resting familiarly in their streets^ 
and protected as well by the laws as the prejudices 
of the people. They have even got an opinion 
that it will only live in a- republic; and that story 
of its filial piety, first felsely propagated of the 
ciane, has in part been ascribed to the stodk. But 
it is not in repubhcs alone ^t the stork is seen. to 
reside^ as there are few towns on the continent^in 
low marshy situations, biit have the. stork as .an 



f* Storks take their de[>Brture from Europe in the sutunm, 
inidpau into Egypt and the marahei of Barbary : there they 
•Djoys second gummer, and there they pair, Uy again, and bring 
up a second brood. Mrs. Starke, in her Letters on Italy, men- 
tions a singular instance of the sagacity of these birds. " A 
mid stork was brought by a farmer, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg, into his poultry-yard, to be the companion of a tame 
one he had long kept there : but the tame stwk didiktng a rivxl, 
fell, upon the poor .stranger, and beat bim ao'uamercifuUjf. 
that he «raa compelled to take tring, and escaped irith difficulty. 
About four months afterwards, hotrever, he returned to the 
poultry-yard, recovered of hb wounds, and attended by thte». 
otiier storks ; who no sooner alighted, than tiiey all ti^ther Mi 
apjDntbs tame itork, and killed him."3 
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inmiite mmxmg then ; as well the despotic priocet 

of GernaBy, ai the little republics of Italy. 

Tiw etork Keens a general favourite even amoog 
the mocknw ; but with the ancieot Egfyptiaiw their 
Rgard vru carried even to adoratioD. This en- 
lightened people, who worshipped the Deity in 
bis creatures, paid divine honours to the ibis, as w 
uuivers&Jly known. It has been usaally supposed 
that the ancient ibis is the same with that which 
goes at present by the same name ; a bird eS the 
•tork kind, of about the si^ of a curlew, aU on» 
bbck, with a bill very Mck in the beginoing, 
but ending in a point for the better seizing itg 
prey, which is caterpilhirs, locttsta, aad scfpenta* 
But howcTer useful the modern ibu may be u 
ridding Egypt, where it resides, of (be veraio and 
venomoiu animals that infest it; yet it Is mutib 
doubted whether this be the sane itns to wJUdi 
the ancients paid their ad(»iitioo. Matlletj tbo 
French consul al Gairo, obscnres, tlmt it i» vary 
hard to determine what bird the ancieut ihw. eecf 
tainly was, because there are cranes, storks, hawks, 
kites, and falcons, that are all equal enemies to 
serpanti, and devour a vast number. He farther 
adds, that in the month of May, when tibe wiaiu 
begin to btow from the internEd parts of Africa, 
there are several sorts of birds that come down 
from Upper Egypt, from whence they are driveij 
by Ae rains, in search of a better babitstioa, amt 
that it is then they do this country sach signal 
services. Nor does the figure of this bird hiero- 
glypbically represented on their pillars mai% It 
sufficiently to make the distioction. Besides, tli& 
modem ibis is not peculiar to Eg^ip^ as it is to bfi 
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seen bat at certain seasons of the y«ar; whereai. 
we are informed by Pliny, that this bird vis seen 
no where else. It is Uioughtj therefore, tbat th« 
(rae ibis ia a birj of the vulture kind, described 
above, and called by some the Capon of Pbarac^^ 
which not only is a derourer of serpents, bat will 
fiidlow the caravans that go to Mecca^ to feed 
upon the ofial of the animals that are killed on the 
journey.* 



Of the BiUearie and other foreign Cranes. 

IlAVING ended the last chapt^- with dovbti 
concaving the ibis, we shd) begin this with donbts 
concerning Oie BaleEuric Crane. Pliny has de^ 
Kribed a bird of the crane kind with a topping 
resembling that of the green wood-pecker. Thi« 
bird for a long time oontiniled unknown, tiU we 
became acquainted wi& the birds of tropical di- 
natea, when one of the orane Icind, wiSi a topping; 

t*^ 'File trae ibis of the andents iiSen fVom Ae st«rk, it 
haraig a loDg awl^duped slightly ouned bill, vi^out tli* 
ftirrev from the noetfila obseivable in the stork: the fyak U 
likewise destitute of feathers; aod it has a naked jugular pouch, 
"inie body is of a vhitish red colour, with black quill-feathers: 
the Face is red, and the biti pate yelloir. It iohabtts, in vnU 
flocka, the lamer parts of Egypt, whidi, afttr the inundation of 
ihe Nile, is iofealed with airanas pf reptiles and ooxiow iaMcts^ 
these it destroys wkh great expediUoo, and is, for this reasoi 
held sacred by the Egyptians, It is aearly forty inches long, 
jnd rests in aa erect posture.] 
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was broDf^t ioto Euiiope, and described by Mdror 
vanduB BB Pliny'^ Balearic Crane. Hei^ce thee^ 
bhds, 'which have since been brought froca Afri<^ 
and the £a«t in numbers, have received the nagie 
of Balearic Cranes^ but without any just foundation. 
The real Balearic Crane of Pliny seems to b^ 
the lesser ash-coloured heron, with a topping of 
narrow white feathers^ or perhaps the egret, with 
two long feathers that fall back from the sides of 
the head. The bird that we are about to describe 
under the name of the Balearic Crane was unknown 
to the ancients ; and the heron or egret ought to 
be reinstated in their just title to that name. 

When we see a very extraordinary anima^ we 
are naturally led to suppose that there must be 
something also remarkable in its history to cor- 
respond with the singularity of its figure. But it 
often happens that history fails on those occasions 
where we most desire information. In the present 
inptance, in particular, no bird presents to the ey.^ 
a more wfaimBical figure than this, which we must 
be content to call the Balearic Crane. It is pret^ 
nearly of the shape and size of the ordinary crane; 
with long legs and a long neck, like others of the ' 
kind ; but the bill is shorter, and the colour of the 
feathers of a dark greenish grey. The hpad and 
throat form the most striking part of this bird's 
figure. On the head is seen standing up a thic^ 
round crest, made of bristles, spreading every way, 
and resembling rays standing out in different direc- 
tions. The longest of Utese rays are ^ottt three 
incAies and a half; and they are all topped wrtb' b 
kind of black tasseb^ which give them a beauiifiil 
appearance. The sides of the head_ and .cheejfcg 
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ar« bare, whitish, and edged with red, while under* 
neath the throat hangs a kind of bag or wattle, 
like that of a cock, but not divided into two. To 
^ve this odd compositiob a higher fioiBhing, the 
eye is' large and staring ,■ the pupil black and big, 
surrounded with a gold-coloured iris that cwnpletes 
the bird's very singular appearance. 

From such a peculiar figure, we might be led to 
wish' for a minute history of its manners ; but c^ 
these we can give but slight information. This 
bird comes from the cirast of Africa and the Cape 
de Verd Isbnds. As it runs, it stretches out its 
wings, and 'goes very swiftly, otherwise its- usual 
motion is very stow. In their domestic state, they 
walk' very deNberately among other poultry, and 
Bulfer themselves to be approached (at least it was 
so with what I saw) by every spectator. They 
never roost in houses ; but about night, when they 
are disposed to go to rest, they search out some 
high wall, on which they perch in the manner of a 
peacock. Indeed, they so much resemble that 
bird in manners and disposition, that some have 
described them by tiie name of the sea-peacock ; 
and Ray has been inclined to rank them in the 
same &mily. But; though their voice and roosting 
be similar, their food, which is entirely upon 
greens, vegetables, and barley, seems to make some 
difference*. 

In this chapter of foreign birds of the crane 

[* The Balearic Crane is most probably the created Ibii, or 
Tantalus ciiBtattu of moderh author*. The he&d ia furniibed 
with a crest, the feathers of which are portly nhite, partly black ; 
and on. the throat ia a lai^e pouch destitute of ifeachers. It is a 
native ofMadagucar and the coait of Africa.] 
vol.. IV. X 
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kind, Uwifl' be proper to ■ention ^ Jahimmd 
the Jabira Guaon, both natives of Bmiil. Of 
tlwse great birdi of tbc craoe kiiMl we Vwtm but 
htAe, except tbe general ootline of Oabit figwcb 
nod the ettomons bilk, wbicfa we <iSUa «ee pmt- 
seired ia the cabineta of tbe cttrioiia. Tbe.btti of 
4he latter is red> and thirteea iaohep.JoD^^ iha 
kill of 4be fermef is black, and k found to be 
«leven. NojUmc of them, faowe«er» •« «f a^iui* 
ptt>porttoQ<d to their imnioderate lea^h «f hA 
The jabiru ^uaoii ii not albeftiktiBize-iit acoamol 
ftoik, ivhile the jabira with the smaUest tHll>axceedB 
the «iEe of a swan. Tb^ are both covered wiA 
fwhite fisathera, except the head and n«ak, that«mi 
iwked; aad tbeir priacipal difierence ia in tiie'swe 
of ^e ho^j and the nake ^ the bill ; tiie fomv 
chap of the jabiru fpaaou facing' forcnd. sad headii^ 
-^qmardB.* 

A bird still more extnuffdinaiy may be Added to 
ibis dassj cailed tbe Aahiniaj an<^ like the.>t«» 

d* llu Amaieai Jabira is aniofa tacfer ^»n 'a^wkfjf, wdi*) 

foMudiD all the Bavannu of CayeDOf^ Ciuwaa, and otherpaiUc^ 
South America- The bill is long, stout, and of a black colour : 
the head and about two-thirds of the neck, whidh are bare dC 
ftatbera, are blftcJi^ ; (be remainder is iObo bare and of « 6n« 
ledjvn the hindhead are a fiew ^reylib fMtbers ; tba-lctB cie 
$tzoBg, of great length, and covered with hlick aeales* The 
, general colour of the young biida is grey, in the second yaar it 
changeB to a rose colour, and in the third to a pure white. Vc 
ll a bird of grfcat fierceaeH and voracity, hov«riit* aboat the 
banks of nvers, and devouring fish in great quantitie«. Ttie 
CbouIc bwUbher Mit in gnat trees, hjK tmo very large ^ga, 
Ud brings ap iter yauDg in the nest, till di^ can. descead. The ' 
luiiaa Jabiru is itill larger, and is disttngnithad by atiack band 
Which IE over the eyes. It feeds on mails and chell-fiah. ftotb 
dwaebicdaacemigisto^aiulgivgnioBs.] . - • 
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ttmaer, a ifative of Brazil. T^j^ i^ 9 yc^r-fawl of 
tfae rapacious Vind, ai>() bigger ^'iM'n a swan. ,The 
head, whidi ia s^all for tt^e size of the body, 
JireKn a U«c(£ bill, w4iich in b,i;^ above tivo in<^ef 
long ; but what distingui^bes it in particular i^ ^ 
horn growing from the fo;-ehead as fong as the bill^ 
and boidiog forvfurd Kk^ that of the ifiba^auf 
imicorn of the ancieats. This horn is not muplf 
thic^r than a crow>quill, aa round as if it vrerp 
tMin«d in a fatiie, and of ao ivory coloar. jBut tffif 
is not the only instrument of battle ttiis formidable 
fairdeanieB; it Ktnofi to be vmed at all points; 
fqir^^foix aai^ of e^ch vning, at the secoo^ 
joint, spring two straight triangular spurs, about af 
t^ic^AS one's iUtle iinger: ibe foremast of these 
PH^ Off spurs is above an ipch Jong ; t^e hinder i| 
t^tPietCTj and both o^ a dusky colour. The t^vf 
^BO ane long ^ad sharp ; the coloiir i^ black a^ 
n* tujte ; aD4l 4hey cry terr^ly loud, aoupdiug som^r 
^tuag like Vyhop Vyhoo. They ^re jneveF fooi^ 
nlone, but alwaj^s in pajrs ; the cock ani i^ 
jirowl together ; and their fidelity is said to be fric^ 
that when one deis, tbe other nevier departs from 
4he caro^e, but cfieTwitli its cprppanion. It faaj^^ 
fiM fiegt of clay, near ^hf bo4ier of itgfs, upio^^^ 
ground, of the shape cif an Qv«n. 

One bird more may be subjoined to this class, 
not for the oddity of its figure, but the peculiarity 
of its manners. It is vulgarly called by our sailors 
ibe BuSbon Bird, and by die French the Demoi- 
selle, or Lady. The same qualities have procured 
it these different appellations from two nations who, 
on more occasions than this, look upon the same 
objects in very different lights. The peculiar 
X 2 
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gestom and contortions of thia bird, the proper 
name of which is the Numidian Crane, are ex- 
tremely singular; and tbe French^ who are . skilled 
in the arts of elej^nt geBtlculatibn, consider all Its 
motions as lad^'Iike and gracefhl; Oar English 
sailors, however, who have not entered so deeply 
into the dancing art, think, that wlifle'tfiss 'ih 
^otion the bird cots but a very riditnloiK'figafe.' 
It stoops, rises, I^ one wing, then a-fiOtWer, turrij 
ronndi sails forward, then back again ; all whicU 
highly diverts our seftmen ; not imagining, perhaps; 
that all these contortions are but tbe awkward ex- 
presaion, not of the poor anitnal's pleasures but itli 
fears. ... 

■ It is a very scarce bird ; the plumage is of a 
leaden grey ; - but it is -distinguished l^ fine white' 
feathers, consisting of long fibres, wfaicK fait ffonr 
the back of the Bead, about toer inches- long • 
while the fore-patt' of the n^6k is adorned wiffii 
black feathers, composed of very "fine, 'soft,' and 
long fibres, that hang down upon the stom&ch, and 
give the blt^ a very graceful appefaraneti; Th* 
ancients have described a buffoon bird, ''bntthferti 
are many reasons to believe that' theirs iM not the 
Numidian crane. Itcomes from ' that couritry fl'om 
whence it has taken its' name^ ' 
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" ''. Of the Heron, o'kdits VarietiesiP ' .. 

JdIRPS of the (xane, tlie itorkj and th^ ber^^^ 
kiMl^ bewr a very strong affinity to etchttCher; aod 
tbayr- djficcences are not easily dnceraible. Ap (qi 
the (vane and the stork, they differ ntber in tbeic 
irature .and. internal confor'iDation than tfi thejc 
extent^l . £gure ; but still they may be know.a 
fisnnd$:r, as well 1^ their colonr as by the stork's 
claws, which are very peculiar, and more resembling 
9 man's naiU than the claws of a bird. The heron 
nay -be diatrnguished from both, as well by its 
fise, which is much less^ as by its bill, which in 
proportion is much longer ; but particularly by the 
niddle claw on each foot, which is toothed like, a 
•aw, for the better seizing and holding its sUppery. 
prey. Should other marks &il, however, there i» 
9/n Bnat(HnicaI distinction, in which herons differ 
ifom all other birds, which is, that they have but 
one Cfecum, and all other birds have two. 

Of this tribe, Brisson has enumerated not less 
than forty-seven sorts, all differing in iheir si^e, 
figure, and plumage ; and with talents adapted to 
their place of residence, or their peculiar pursuits. 
But, how various soever the heron kind may be in 
their colours or their bills/they all seem possessed 
<^ the same manners, and have but one character. 



[" Cranes are diitinguighed by having the head bald ; Storks 
have t1)e orbita'roand the eyes naked; and Hbtwu havetbe 
middle clsw lenated ioteroally.J 
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of cowardice and rapacity, indolence, yet insatiable 
Iiunger. Other birds are found to grow fat by an 
abundant supply of food; but these, though exces- 
sively destructive and voracious, are ever found 
to have lean and carrion bodies, as if not even 
plenty were sufficient for their support. 

The common heron is remarkably light, in pro- 
portion to its bulk, scarcely weighing three pounds 
and a half, yet it expands a breadth of wing 
which ii 6ve feet from tip to tip. Its bill is very 
long, being five inches from the point to the base ; 
its claws are long, sharp, and the middlemost 
toothed like a saw. Yet, thus armed as it appears 
for war, it is indolent and cowardly, and, even 
flies at the approadi of a sparrow-hawk. It was 
once the amusement of the great to pursue this 
timorous creature with the falcon ; and heron- 
hawking was so favourite a diversion among our 
ancestors, that laws were enacted for the preserva- 
tion of the species ; and the person who destroyed 
their eggs was liable to a penalty of twenty shillings 
for each offence. 

At present, however, the defects of the ill-judged 
policy of our ancestors is felt by their posterity ; 
for, as the amusement of hawking has given place 
to Uie more useful method of stocking fish-ponds, 
the heron is now become a most formiiaable enemy. 
Of all other birds, this commits the greatest devas- 
tation in fresh waters ; and there is scarcely a 
fish, though never so large, that he will not strike 
at and wound, though unable to carry it away. 
But the smaller fry are his chief subsistence ; these, 
pursued by their larger fellows of the deep, are 
obliged to take refuge in sballovr wtCtenj vitiert 
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Uiey find the heron a still more formidable eoeniy. 
His method is to wade as far as he can go into the 
IvateFj and there patiently wut the approach of 
his prey, which when it comes within sight, he 
ftarfs upon with ineritable aim. to this manner 
he is found to destroy more in a wttk than an ' 
otter in three nionths. " I have seen a heron,'* 
•ays Witlaghby, " that had been shot; that had 
" seventeen carps in his belly at once, which he 
" will digest in six or seven hoars, and then to 
" fishing again. I have seen a carp," continues 
he, " taken out of a heron's belly, nine inches and 
" a half long. Several gentlemen who kept tame 
" herons, to try what quantity one of tiiem would 
" eat in a day, have put several smaller roach and 
*' dace in a tub ; and they have found him eat 
•"' fifty in a day, one day with another. In' this 
" manner a single h^ron will destroy fifteen thou- 
" sand carp in a single half-year." 

So great are the digestive powers of this fresh- 
water tyrant, and so detrimental to those who 
stock ponds with fish. In general, he is seen 
taking his gloomy stand by the lake side, as if 
meditating mischief, motionless and gorged with 
plunder. His usual attitude on this occasion is to 
^nk his long neck between his shoulders, and keep 
bis head turned on one side, as if eyeing the pool 
more intently. When the call of hunger returns, 
^e toil of an hour or two is generally sufficient to 
fill his capacious stomach; and he retires long 
Before night to his retreat in the woods. Eariy in 
the morning, however, he is seen assiduous at his 
usual occupation. 

But, though in seasons of fine weather the heron 
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can ^frhyi fntd a plentiful' supply ;-".m 'oeiA or- 
stormy seasons, his prey is no longer witfatnfeach^ 
the fish that before came into the shallow w«ter 
tfdw kfe(*p in the deep, aa they find it to beibe 
Witrmest situBticm. Frog«'and lizards also seldom- 
Venttfre 'from Iheir lurking-places; and the heron 
ii} ob%ed to support himself upon bis long-babits' 
of patience, and even to take up with' the weeds 
that grow' upon the water. At those times be con- 
tracts a consamptive disposition, which succeeding 
plenty is nbt able to remove ; so that the meagre 
glutton spends his time between want and riot, and 
feels aUemat^y tbe extremes of famine and excess. 
Hence, notwithstanding the care with which be 
takes his prey, and the amazing quantity he 
devours, the heron is always lean and emaciated ; 
and though his crop be usually found full, yet bis 
flesh is scarcely sufficient to cover the bones. 

The heron usually takes his prey by wading; 
into the water, yet it must not be supposed that Jie 
does not also take it upon the wing. In fact, mucli 
of his-ftshing is performed in this manner ; but he 
never hovers ovei'di^ep waters, as theire his prey is 

- enabled to escape him by sinking to the bottom. 
In shallow places he darts with more certainty ; 
for though the fish At sight of its enemy inriantly 
descends, yiet thetieron, with his long bill and legs, 

- instantly pins it'to 1^ bottom, and thus seizeti it 
securely. In this manner, «fier having been seea 
with its long neck fbr above a minute under water/ 
be rbes' upon the' wltig]' with a. trout or an eel 
•trog^Ffng iii his bill to get free. The greedy birrf,' 
b<>wfe*rer^ flies to the ^ore, scarcely gives it time 
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to ekpirey but sv^aUows. it wjfeole, aadjtben retuimv 
to fishing as before. 

' At thia bird doe« incredible misdiief ta.pon^ 
Bewly stocked, WiUughby has given a receiiH fat-, 
takiofg biQi. " Having found his baling get tlire* 
" or four sinall roach or dape, aiid having provide^ 
" a stroag book with. a .wLie to it^ this is drawn: 
" just within side tbct^ia of the fish, begioniirg 
" without side the gills, and rapaiog. it to the 
",taif; by which the fish will, not .be killed, but 
" <»)ntinue for five or six days alive. Then haviog; 
" a strong line made of silk and .wire, about two 
" yards and a half long, it is tied to a stone at .one 
" end, the fi^ with the book being sufiered tq 
" swim about at the other. This being properly 
" disposed in shallow water, the heron will seize 
" upon the fish to its own destruction. From 
" this method we may learn that the fish, mus^ 
" be alive, . otherwise the heron will not topch 
" tbeio ; and that this bird, as well as all 'thos<i 
" that feed upon fish, must, be its own (»ter«r; 
" for tbey will not prey upon such as die naturally, 
f or are killed by others before tbe^." 

TboDgh this bird lives chiefiy among poolf Bftd, 
marshes, yet its nest is- built on the tops of the 
highest trees, and sometimes on cliffs banging over 
the Sea. Tbey are never in flocks when tbey fisb^ 
committing their depredations in solitnde and 
silence: hot in making their .ne^ they love each 
other's society; and tbey arq seep, like roolu, 
building in company with fiocksj, of their Jund. 
Tbeir nes(»ai« made of. sticks, and lined with wool i 
and the female lays four large eggs, of a pale green 
o^ur. The observable iadoleace of their nature. 
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kowCT«r, iff tMt loM •een in tiieir nesding Uuui in 
their habits of depredatioD. Nothiag is rnore cer- 
fein, (and I have seen it a hnndred times), thaa 
flKtt they.wiH not be at the trouble (^ budding a 
fiest when th^ can get one made by the rook, or 
deserted by the owl, already provided for them. 
This they nsually oilorge and line within, driving 
eff the original possessorsj should tiiey happen to 
renevr their fruitless claims. 

The French seran to have availed themselves of 
flie indolence of this bird in making its nest; and 
they Bctaally provide a place with materials fitted 
for their nestling, which they call Heronries. The 
beron, which with ns is totally unfit for ^e table, 
is more sought for in France, where the flesh of 
tite yonng ones is in particular estimation. To 
obtain this, the natives raise up high sheds along 
some fishy stream ; and famishing them with mate- 
rials for the herons U> nestle with, these birds build 
and breed there in great abundance. As soon as 
the young ones are supposed to be fit, the owner 
of the heronry comes, as we do into a pigeon- 
honse, and carries off such as are proper for eating ; 
and these are sold for a very good price to the 
neighboaring gentry. " These are a delicacy 
which," as my author says, " the French are v«y 
" fond of, hi}t which strangers have not yet been 
" taught to relish as tbey ought." Nevertheless it 
ms fcvmerly much esteemed as a food Id England, 
and made a i&vourite dish at great tables. It wfts 
thm said that the fiesh of a heron was a dish for 
a Idng ; at present^ nothiog about Uie house will 
touch it bit a oat. 

WiUj tts, therefore, u the henm^ both oW and 
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J/dilti^, is thoa^t detestable eating, v6 seldoni 
ffmible the^e animals in their heights, which ard 
for tiie most ^rt iufficiehtly inaccessible. Theit 
iieflts are often fonbd in great numbers in th< 
ftiiddle of hig6 fcrt^ts, dtid in iOtne g;rove8 nearer 
Tjorrie, where the owners bate a predilectku fot 
the bird, and do not choose to drive it from its 
accustomed habitations. It is certain that by their 
cries, their expansive wings, their bulk, and wavy 
motion, they add no smaH solemnity to tbe forest, 
and give a pleasing variety to a finished improve- ' 
ment. 

When ihe young dre excluded, M they are 
nnmerous, voracioas, and importunate, the old ones 
ar^ for ever upon the wing to provide them with 
abundance. The qtiantity of fish they take upotl 
this occasion n amazing, and their size is not 
Ies6 to be wondered ^t. I remember a heroA's 
nest that was built near a school-hoUse ; the boys, 
WiUi tbei^ usual appetite for mischief, climbed up, 
took down the young ones, sowed up the vent, 
and laid them in the nest as before. The pain the 
po6r little animals foft fh>m the operation increased 
their cries; and this but jierved to increase thfc 
diligence of the old oneSj in enlai^ng tiieir supply. 
Thus they heaped the nest with various sorts offish, 
and the best of their kind ; and as their young 
screamed, they flew off for more. The boys 
gathered up the fish, which the young oAes were 
ificapable of eating, til) the old ones at last quitted 
their nest, and gave up their brood, wfadse appetites 
ihey found H impbssiWe to tetisfy. 

The beron is said to be a very long^llred bird ; 
t^ Mr. Keyrict-'s a«coaat it ma;^ exceed sixty years ; 
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and by a recent iastaDce of one that was taken in 
Hollaudj by a hawk belonging to the Stadthotder. 
its longevity is again confirmed, the bird having a 
lilrer plate fastened to one leg, wilb an inscription, 
importing that it had been struck by th^ elector of 
Cologne's hawks thirty-five years before. 



CHAP. VI. 



Of the Bittern or Mire-drum. 

X HOSE who have walked in an evening by the 
sedgy sides of unfrequented rivers, must remember 
a variety of notes .from diSereot water-fowl ; the 
loud scream of the wild goose, the croaking of th&: 
mallard, the whining of the lapwing, and the 
tremulous neighing of the jack snipe. But of all 
those sounds, there is none so dismally hollow as 
the booming of the bittern. U is impossible for 
words to give those who have not heard thta. 
evening-call an adequate idea of its solemnity. It 
is like the interrupted bellowing of a bull, but, 
hollower and louder, and is heard at a mile's, 
distance, as if issuing from some formidable being 
that resided at the bottom of the waters. 

The bird, however, that produces this terrifying, 
sound is not so big as a heron, with a weaker bill, 
not above four inches long. It diEfers from the 
heron chiefly in .its colour, which is in general of 
a palish yellow, spotted. and barred with black. 
Ita windpipe is fitted to produce the souad for 
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which it is remarkable ; the lower part of it dividing 
ititothe lungs is supplied with a thin loose mem- 
brane^ that can be filled with a large body of air, 
and exploded at pleasure. ' These bellowing explo- 
sions '■ are chiefly heard from the beginning of 
spring ^ llie end of autumn ; and, howeVer awful 
they may seem to us, ate the calls to courtsh^, or 
of connubial felicity. 

From the loudness and solemnity of the notej 
many have been led to suppose, that the bird made 
use of external inatmtnents to produce it, and that 
80 small a body could never eject such a quantity 
of tone. The common people t^e of opinion, that 
it thrusts its bill into a reed that serves as a pipe 
for swelling the note above its natural pitch ; while 
others, and in this number we find Thomson the 
^oet, imagine that the bittern puts its head under 
water, and then violently blowing produces its 
Iioomingfi. The fact is, that the bird is sufficiently 
provided by nature for this call ; an%.it is oflen 
heard where there are neither reeds nor waters to 
assist its sonortius invitations. 
' It hides in the sedges by day, and begins its call 
fa' the' evening, booming six or eight times, and 
then discontinuing for ten or twenty minutes to 
renew'the same sound. This is a call it nevei; 
gives but when undisturbed and at liberty. When 
its retreats among the sedges are invaded, when it 
dreads or expects the approach of an enemy, 'it is 
then perfectly silent. This call it has never been 
h^ard to utter wheri' taken or brought up in 
domestic captivity ; ' it continues under the control 
of man k mute forlorn bird, equally incapable of 
attachment 6r instruction. BUt/though its boomings 
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are ajtfayr pciforinMl is wdUnde, it has a scream 
which ii generally hear^ upon ihe seizing iu prey, 
Mid which is foawtimcB exitoited by fear. 

This bird^ tboii|h of Ifae herop Und, is y«t 
neither so destmctire nor so voTRcioos. It is a 
retired, tttnorotw anifnal, cosceaUo^ itself in the 
midet of reeds and atarshy places, wad living upoa 
frogs, insect*, and vegetables; ftad tbowfUh W 
jtcariy resenbliog the hWo» a 6g«fe, yH diffeiing 
«Mi<^ in Viftnofffs awi a^petitef. At tbe heraa 
Jw^da on tiie Ufp «f the bighfrt trw9, tfoe bittern 
laya its n«Bt in a ^edfy ivai^in, or amidat a tuft of 
ywh^. The haron bailds wUh ttiein and wool; 
^biiKem popiyiQws iM uiai^er h(ibit«tion of fwtgei, 
4he leaves of water-fiilpnts, and dry rushes. Thjt 
htfo» lays four egg^ ; the Mttern generaUy seKca 
w «ight, of an asb-green colour. The faerw feeds 
jUg yonng for many dfyB ; tiie bittern in t^iee day* 
leads it* little ones ^ theur food. In short, the 
jberon is lean and cadavennis. s^^iiting clueAy 
ivtpon animal food ; the bittern is plump Aqd 9^^* 

as it feeds upon vegetables wt^p fOore ^Mwi^iug 
^9od is wanting. 

It cannot be, t^refore, frim its voi^iH^oq^ i^ 
petite^, but its bpUow hoorn, that the bittern Js hj9l^ 
•in a«ch detestation by the vnigiir. 1 rejwmber ia 
4be .place where I Wias a fyiy, wilh wh^ tcfJlpr 
^is -bird's note aSeoted -the fyhcdevillst^; ihey 
^nsidra^d it as ^e presai^ of s(me nd eyeot ; 
M^ geaeTftUy fcwn^ or made one to ^ucceajl 

jt. I do not ape^ twiitjroitsly ; but if my <9V- 
,8oa in the neighbanrbaod '^iiad, they fmpiposed it 

-could net ^ olfawwise, for A^ a^ght ^yen b)^ 

Swetold it; but if ,«^di' iWlPP«A«!d tf> dje, fiw 
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1. species of the Calao, 
a.Thc Spoon bill. 
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deatli <^ a cow or a sheep gave compIetiDB to tiu 
pwphecy. 

Whatever terror it may inspire amon^ tb« 
limple, its flesh is ^preatly in esteem among; the 
ituBuiQias. For this reason, it is as taget^ «ought 
after by the fowler as it is shunned by the peasanti 
Mid as it is a heayy-risiag, slow-winged bird, it doM 
not ofi«a escape bin. Indeed, it seldoffl rises but 
wben almost trod upon ; and seeaip to seek protec* 
tion rather from conceabneDt thaa flight- At tW 
latter «Dd of aututnq, howeTer, io the Bveniag, «bi 
wonted indolraice appears to fonake it. It is then 
f«en riiiag ia a apunl ascent till iit is quite lo«t 
iron &ie view, taakii^ at the saaw tine a siagvlar 
noise very difiereat from its fonner boomiagi. 
Thus the sane aaimal is ofitea seen 4o assume dif- 
jfiEvent desires; and while tiie Xjstijis have .gwep 
Ibe bittern the naise <^ the ^u--reachi|>g bird (or 
4he 8teUari$)^ die Greeks, takiflg its character froni 
its more constant habits^ have ^veo it t^e title of 
^e Mvd'i or the lazy. 

CHAP. VIL 
Of ihe. SpowAiS, or Sbovdtr. 

AS we proceed ia our deacripiioa «f the ctasus 
kiadt ^rds of pocnliai- forms offer not entirely fika 
'tficatane, ^d yet not so for diffeKst as to nutfc 
Xiore pR^eiiy with any other class. Where the 
ioag vedc and staltJike legs of 4he crane are fonod, 
ibtiy mdce too -striking a resemUaace not to adn^t 
9»tk birds of tfaeanmber: and thaugh tba biU «r 
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even the toes jibould entirely differ, yet the outlines 
of the fi^re, and the natural habits and dispositioB; 
being the Bamcj these are sufficient to mark their 
place in the general groupe of nature. 

The Spoonbill is one of those birds which iitkn 
a good deal from the crane, yet approaches thit 
class- more than any other. The body is more 
bulky for its height, and the bill is very differently 
formed from that of any other bird whatever. Y«t 
still it is a comparatively tall bird ; it feeds ahiong 
vraters ; its toes are divided ; and it seems to 
possess the natural dispositions of the crane. The 
European spoonbill is of about the bulk of a crane ; 
but as the one is above four feet higb^ the other 
is not more than three feet three inches. The 
common colour of those of Europe is a dirty white ; 
but those of America are of a beautiful rose-colour, 
or a delightful crimson. ' Beauty of plumage seems 
to be the prerogative of all the birds of that con- 
tinent ; and we h»'e see the most splendid tints 
bestowed on a birtj; .whose figure is sufficient to 
destroy the effects of its colouring ; for its bill is so 
oddly fashioned, and its eyes so stupidly staring, 
that its fine feathers only tend to add splendour to 
deformity. The hill, which in this bird is so very 
particular, is about seven inches long, and running 
out broad at the end, as its name justly serves .to 
denote, it is there about an inch and a half wide. 
This strangely-fashioned instrument, in sonie is 
black; in others of a light grey ; andin those of 
America it is of a red colour, like the re^ of the 
body. '.All round the ' upper chap there runs a 
kind of rim; with whidirit covers that beneath; 
and ai for tlH rest, its. cheeks; and its throat 
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■Mi: wlhout feathere, ud covered widi a MMk 
.#»; . 

- A bM ao wUIf fmBbioned, might be exf>ecfeld 
to pdesess sotoe very peorliar vppe(ttes; but tte 
.'VfltiyiJMli vcena to lead a life entirely resentUing all 
-^Me«f the crane kind ; and natare, when sbe made 
-.tin bill oftUs bird so very broad, seems ratber to 
haw fported with its form, than to aim at any 
filial came for which to adapt it. In feet, it is but 
« poof i^Hmopby to ascribe every capricions variety 
in mtarig l» some salutary ^uipose : in SQch solations 
we only iu^ose upon each other ; find often wilftHy 
coirtradict oor own belief. There rhoBt be impdr- 
^fectloiDi iiF every being, as welt as (Opacities of 
enjoynMnt. Between both, the animal leads a IHe 
of moderate felicifrf ; in part making me of its many 
Bfttaral advantages, and in part necessBnly con- 
forming to the imperfections of its figure. 

The sboveler chiefly feeds dptm frogs, toadi, and 
aerpents ; of which, particulariy at tile Cape of 
Good Hope, they destroy great numbers. The 
inhabitants of that conntry hold them in as much 
esteem as the ancient Egyptians did their bird 
ibia : the sboveler mns tamely aboat their houses ; 
and they are content with its society, as a usefhl 
though a homely companion. They are never 
killed ; and indeed they are good for nothing when 
they are dead, for th6 fferii is nn6t to be eat^. 

Thi^blrd breeds \n Earope; in company with the 
hei^ri, in brgh tre^ ; and in a nest formed of the 
«ame mbterials. WiHagfahy UAk us, that in a 
.certain gr6Te, at a villa^ caHed Seven Hdys, near 
Iseyden, tbiey build and fanned yearly in great 
•uitMxit. In this gvMre, dK>, the b«ron, the bittern. 
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the cormorant, and the shag, have ta&en up their 
residence, and annually bring fotth their yonng^ 
together. Here the crane kind seem to have formed 
their general rendezvonB ; and, as Uie inhabitants 
say, every sort of bird has its particular quarter, 
where none but their own tribe are permitted to 
reside. Of this grove the peasants of the country 
make good profit When the young ones are ripe, 
those that farm the grove, with a hook at the 
end of a long pole, catch bc4d of the bough on 
; which the nest is built, and shake out the young 
ones ; but sometimes the nest and all tumble down 
t<^ther. 

The shoveler lays from three to five eggs, white, 
and powdered with a few sanguine or pale spots. 
We sometimes see, in the cabinets oi the curious, 
the bjUs of American sbovelers, twice as big and 
as long as those of the common kindwasng us: 
but these birds have not yet made tbeir way int* 
Earope. 



CHAP. VIII. 

7%e Flamingo. 

J. HE Flamingo has the justest right to be pfaced 
among cranes ; and thou^ it happens to he web- 
footed, like birds of the goose kind, yet its height, 
figure, ^nd appetites, entirely remove it from that 
groveling class of animals. With a longer neck 
and legs than any other of the crane kind, it seeks 
its food by wading among waters ; and only diffen 
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from all of this tribe in the manner of seizi^ its 
prey ; for as the heron makes ifie of its claws, the 
flamingo uses only its bill, which is strong and thick 
for the purpose, the claws being useless, as they 
are feeble, and webbed like those of water-fowl. 

The flamingo is the . most remarkable of all the 
crane kind, the tallest, bulkiest, and the most beau- 
tiful. The body, wbich is of a beautiful scarlet, 
is no bigger than that of a swan ; but its legs and 
jieck are of such an extraordinary length, that 
when it stands erect, it is six feet six inches high. 
Its wings extended, are five feet six inches from 
tip to tip ; and it is four feet eight inches from tip 
to tail. The bead is round and small, with a large 
bill, seven inches long, partly red, partly black, an() 
crooked like a bow. The legs and thighs, which^ 
are not much thicker than a man's finger, are about 
tw:o feet eight inches high ; and its neck near three 
. feet long. The feet are not furnished with sharp 
claws, as in others of the crane kind ; but feeble, 
and united by membranes as in those of the goose. 
Of what use these membranes are, does not appear, 
as the bird is never seen swimming, its legs and 
thighs being sufficient for bearing it into those 
depths where it seeks for prey. 

This extraordinary bird is now chiefly found in 
America, but was once known on all the coasts of 
Europe. Its beauty, its size, and the peculiar 
delicacy of its flesh, have been such temptations to 
destroy or take it, that it has long since deserted 
the shores frequented by man, and taken refuge in 
countries that are as yet but thinly peopled. , In 
those desert regions, the flamingos live in a stat»of 
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society^ arid dndet- a ftetter polity than any othef of 

the ii^thered creatttin. 

Wheii the Europeans first' came to America^ and 
coasted' down along the African shorefl^ tHey found 
the flatningos on Bevenil shorea on eithti- continent^ 
gentle, and no way distrustful of manfeind'.* TTiey 
had iong been used' to sfecurity in the extensife 
solitudes they had chosen; And knew no enemies^ 
but those they could very well' evade or oppose. 
The Negroes and the native Americans were pos- 
sessed but of few destructive arts for killing them at 
a distance ; and when the bird perceived the arrow, 
it well kjjew how to avoid iti But it was otherwise 
when the Europeans first came among^ them : the 
tailors, not considering that the dread of fire-arm» 
vras totally unknown in that part of the worlds gave 
ihe flamingo the character of a foolish bird, tl»i 
KuSered itself to foe approached and shot at. When 
the fowler had killed one, the rest of the flock, far 
from attempting to fly, only regarded the fafl of 
t6eir companion in a kind of fixed astonishment : 
another and another shot was discharged ; and thai 
the fowler often levelled the whole flock, before one 
of them began to think of escaping. 

But at present it is very different in that part of 
the world ; and the flamingo is not only one of the 
scaFcest, but of the shyest birds in the world, and 
the ihost difikult of approach. They chiefly keep 
near the most deserted and inhospitable shores; 
near salt-water lakes and swampy islands. They 
come down to the banks of rivers by day; and 
often retire to the inland, mountainous parts of the 

« Albin*i Neir Hlitory of Birds. 
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^UDtry at the approach of nigfat. When s«en by 
manners in the day, they always appear drawn 
Up ia a long; close line of two or Uiree hundred 
together ; and, as Dampier le^s as, present, ai the 
^istattce of half a mile^ the exadt representation of 
a long brick watt. Their rank, however, is broken 
when they seekfor food ; but they always appoint 
one of the number as a watch, wbo^e pnly employ- 
ment is to observe and give notice of danger, 
while the rest arc feeding. As soon as this trusty 
centinel perceives the remotest appearance of 
danger, be gives a load scream, with a voice as 
pdiriJI as a trumpet, and instantly the jwhole -cohort 
are upon the wing. They feed in silence;, but, 
upon 'this occasion, all the Hock are in one chorus, 
and fill the air.-with intolerable screaroings. 

From tius it spears that the flamingos are very 
cUfficulttobeapproachcd at present, and that Uiey 
^V|Oid mankind with the most cautious timidity; 
iiowey.er, it is not Irom any antipathy to man that 
they shun his society, for in some villages, as we 
are assured by liabat, along the coast of Africa' the 
^amingOB come in great numbers to make tbeir 
residence among the natives. There they assemble 
by thousands, perched on tbe trees, within and 
about the village ; and are so very clamorous, that 
the sound is heard at near a mile distance. The 
N^roes are fond of their company ; and consider 
their society as a gift of heaven, as a protection 
from accidental evils. The French, who are 
admitted to, this part of the coast, cannot, without 
some degree of discontent, see such a quantity of 
' game nntouched, and rendered usdess by the 
)Bt^rstition of the natives: they now and then 
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privately shoot some of them, when at a convenient 
distance from the village, and hide them in the 
long grass, if they perceive any of the negroes 
approaching; for they vrould probably stand a 
chance of being ill treated, if the blacks discovered 
their sacred birds vrere thus unmercifully treated. 

Sometimes, in their wild state, they are shot by 
mariners ; and their young, which run excessively 
fast, are often taken. Labat has frequently taken 
them with nets properly extended round the places 
they breed in. When their long legs are entangled 
in the meshes, they are then unqualified to make 
their escape ; but they still continue to combat with 
their destroyer ; and the old ones, though seized by 
the head, will scratch with their claws ; and these^ 
(hough seemingly inoffensive, very often do mischief. 
When they are fairly disengaged from the net, they 
nevertheless preserve their natural ferocity ; they 
refuse all nourishment; they peck and combat with 
their claws at every opportunity. The fowler is 
therefore under a nec«6sity of destroying Ibem, 
when taken ; as they would only pine and die, if 
left to themselves in captivity. The Qesh of the 
old ones is black and hard ; thou^ Dampier says, 
well tasted : that of the young ones is still better. 
But, of all other delicacies, the flamingo's tongue 
is the most celebrated. A dish of flamingos' 
tongues, says our author^ is a feast for an emperor. 
In iact, the Roman emperors considered them as 
the highest luxury ; and we have an account of one 
of them, who procured flfteen hundred flamingos' 
tongues to he served np in a single dish. The 
tongue of this bird, which is so much sought after, 
is a good deal larger than that of any other bird 
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wlwtev». The bill of the flamiogo is like a large 
Watfk box, of an irregukr figure^ and filled with a 
tODgue which is black and'gristly ; but what peculiar 
. flavour it may poBsesg, I leave to be determined 
by such as understand good eating better than I 
do. :lt is probable, that the beauty and scarcity of 
the bird, tnight be the first inducements to studious 
gluttony to fix upon its tongue as meat for the 
Uible. What Dampier says of the goodness of its/ 
flesh, cannot so well be relied on ; for Dampier 
-was often hungry, and thought any thing good that 
could be eaten : he avers, indeed, with Xjabat, that 
the flesh is black, tough, and fishy ; so that we caa 
hardly give him credit, when he asserts, that its 
flesh caa be formed into a luxurious entertainment 
These birds, as was said, always go in flocks 
together; .and they move in rank, in the manner 
of cranes. Tbey are sometimes seen, at the break 
•f day, flying down in great numbers from the 
moonteiBB ; and conducting each other with a 
trumpet cry, Ihat sounds like the word Tococo, 
from whence the savages of Canada have given 
them the name, {a their flight they appear to great 
advantage : for -they then seem of as bright a red as 
a. burning coal. When they dispose themselves to 
feed, their cry ceases, and then they disperse over 
a whole marsh, in silence .and assiduity. Xheir 
mauner of feeding is very singular ; the bird thrusts 
down its head, so that the upper convex side of 
the bill flhaU only touch the ground ; and in this 
position ihe animal appears, as it were, standing 
upon its head. In this manner it paddles and moves 
the bill about, and seizes whatever fish or insect 
liappens to offer. For this purpose the upper chap 
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IS notdied at U» edgw, w as to hoW ito pny witfa 
the greater gecnrity. Gatesby, howerer, g^na a 
different account of their feeding. Acconling to 
him, they thoB place the upper chap aBdermort, 
«nd BO work about, in order to pick up a toed frdin 
the bottom of the water, that resemble* n^ : bat 
as in picking up this tbey necessarily also mt^ in 
a great :qnantity of mud, their bill is toothed at tbe 
edges, in such a manner as to let out the ttad, 
while they swallow the grain. 

Their time of breeding is according to tbe clitpata 
in which they reside : in North America they Weed 
in our summer; on the other side the line they 
take the most favourable season of the year. Th^ 
build their nests in extensive marshes, and where 
ihey are in no danger of a surprise. The neA is 
not less curious than the animal that buildi it : it is 
raised from tbe surface of the pool about a foot and 
a half, formed of mud, Bcraped up together, and 
faardeoed by the sun, or the heat of the bird's body : 
it resembles a truncated cone, or one of tbe pots 
which we see placed on diimnies : on the top it is 
hollowed out to tfie shape of the bird, and in dut 
cavity the female lays her eggs, without any lining- 
but the well-cemented mud that forms the sides of 
the bnildiDg. She always lays two eggs, and no 
more ; and, as her legs are immoderately long, she 
straddles on the nest, while her legs hang down, 
one on each side, into the water. 

The young ones are a long while before they are 
able to fly; but they run wiUi amazing swiftness. 
They are sometimes caught ; and, very different 
from the old ones, suffer themselves to be carried 
home, and are tamed vei^ easily. In five or six days 
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4iKy become familiar, eatqnt of the hand, anil driok 
aflttrprning quantity of sea-W4ter. But though tinff 
are easily rendered domestic, they are nof reared 
without the g;reateit difficulty ; for they generally 
pine away. Sac want of their natunl sup^iee. and 
die in a short lime. While they are yet youi^ 
their colours are very different from those lively tints 
they acquire with age. In their first year they are 
covered with plumage of a white colour, mixed with 
grey ; in the lecond year the nhole body is white, 
with here and there a slight tint of searlqt ; and Uie 
great covert feathers of the wings are black : the 
tiugd year ^e bird acquires «H its beauty • ^e 
pkimage of the whole hiwly is scarlet, except souhq 
of the feathers in the wings, that still retain their 
saUe bae. Of these beautiful plumes, the savages 
make various ornameata ; and the bird ia some- 
times tinned fay ike Enropeans, to make mqfb. 
Bat these have diminighed in ^eir pric^ since we 
have obtaioed the art of dyiag feathers of tfaa 
brightest scarlet. 



CHAP. IX. 

Ojf the Avosetta or Scooper, and the Corrira~or 
Runner. 

X HE extraordinary shape of the Avosetta's bill 
might incline us to wish for its history ; and yet in 
that we are not able to indulge the reader. 
Natural historians have hitherto, like ambitious 
monaicbsj shown a greater fondness for extending 
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their dominions than cnltivating what they pofsessj 
While they have been laboaring to add new varieties 
to their catalogues, they have neglected to study 
the history of animals already known. 

The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy, and now 
and then comes over into England. It is about the 
size of a pigeon, is a pretty upright bird, and has 
extremely long legs for its size. But the moab 
extraordinary part of its figure, and that by whicb 
it may be distinguished from all others of the 
feathered tribe, is the bill, which turns up like a 
hook, in an opposite direction to that of the hawk 
or the parrot. This extraordinary bill is black, 
flat, sharp, and flexible at the end, and about three 
inches and a half'loag. Fronvitsbeingbarealohg. 
way above the knee, it appears that' it lives and 
wades in the waters. It has a chirping, pert note, 
as we are told ; but with its other habits we are 
entirely unacquainted. I have placed it, from its 
slender flgure among the cranes; although it is 
web-footed, like the duck. It is one of those birds 
of whose history we are yet in expectation.* 

^* The AvoBet breeds in the fens of Lincolnshire, and on 
Romnej marsh in Kent. In winter they assemble in small 
flocks of six or seven, and frequent our shores, especially the 
mouths of large muddy rivers, in search of worms and marine 
insects. These they scoop out of the mud with their recurved 
hills, which are adroir&bly. adapted for that purpose, being tough 
and flexible like whalebone. The feet seem calculated for 
swimming, but they are never observed to take the water : it is 
therefore probable that they are furnished with a web, merely 
to prevent their sinking into the mud. The female lays two 
eggs about the size of those of a pigeon, of a white Icolsiu^ 
tinged with green, and marked with Jarge black spots. It is 
said to be very tenacious of its young, and when disturbed at 
this season, will fly round in repeated circles, uttering a note 
that resembles the word tivit, twice repeated.] 
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To this bird of the crane kind soIUtle kndwn, 
I win add another still less known ; the Corrira or 
Runner of AldroVandus. All we are told of it is, 
that it has the longest legs of all web-footed fowls, 
except the flamingo and avosetla ; that the bill is' 
straight, yellow and hiack at the ends; that the 
puptlS'of the eyes are surrounded with two circles, 
one of which is bay, and the other white : below, 
near the belly, it is whitish ; the tail, with two white 
feathers, black at the extremities ; and that the 
upper :pBrt of the body is of the colour of rusty 
iron. It is thus that we are obliged to substitute 
dry description for instructive history, and employ 
words, to express those shadings of colour which 
the pencil alone can cohrey. 



Of small Birds of the Crane Kind, wUk the 
Hiigks partly bare of Feathers. 

i\S I hare taken my distinctions rather from the 
general form and manners of birds, than from their 
minuter, though perhaps more precise discrimina- 
tions, it will not be expected that I should here enter 
into a particular history of a numerous tribe c^ 
birds, whose manners and forms are ea viery much 
alike. Of mtiny of them we have scarcely any 
account in our historians, but tedious descriptions of 
their dimensions, and the colour of their plumage ; 
and of the rest, the history of one is'so much that of 
all, that it is bat the same accouut repeated to a 
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nxwt diBgaaliag reiteration. I will therefore group 
them into one geaenil draught ; ia which the more 
eoiinent, or the most whitiiBicalj will natarally Btaod 
forward on the caovas. 

In this group we find an] extensive tribe of 
aative birds with their varieties and affinities ; and we 
plight add a hundred otbersj of distant climates, of 
which we know little more than the colour and the 
name. In this list is exhibited tiie Curlew, a bird 
of about the size of a dnek, with a bill four inches 
long: the Woodcock, about the size of a pigeon, 
with a bill three inches long : the Oodwit, of the 
flame size ; the bill four inches : ^e Green Shanks 
longer le^^ed ; the bill two incfara and a half : t}|e 
Red Sbankj differing in the coloar of its feet firom 
the former : the Snipe, less by half, with a bill three 
inches. Then witti shorter bills — ^Tbe Ruff, with a 
collar of feathers round the neck of the male ; the 
Knot, the Sandpiper, the Saoderiing, the Dunlin, 
the Purre, and Uie Stint To conclude; with billB 
very short — The Lapwing, the Oreen PIovct, the 
Grey FloTcr, the Dottrel, the Turnstone, and the 
Sea-lark. These, with their affinities, are properly 
natives or visitanti oSMa country : and are<iH^e8etl 
along our shttfes, rivers, and watery gronncb. Tak- 
ing in the birds of Uiis kind, belonging to other 
countries, the list would be very widely e^nded; 
and the whole of this class, as described by lesson, 
would amount to neftr a hundred. 

AU Uwie birds pofwess ninny muks in comnKm j 
though some baTe pecnli*rities tiM, dewrve regard. 
All tbe« bir4s are bafc of fietUhers above the kuee, 
or above Uie bee], as some naturalists ehome to 
express it. In feet, that part whi^ I ealt thekne^ 
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if compared with the 1e^ of mankind, ia anali^iia 
to the heel ; but, as it is conamonly conceived other- 
wise, I have conformed to the general apprehension. 
t say, therefore, that all these hirds are bare of- 
featbers above the knee; and in sotne they tat 
wanting half vray up the thigh. The nudity in 
tliat part is partly natnral, and partly produced by 
all birds of this kind habitually wading in watef. 
The older the bird, the barer are its thighs ; yet 
even the young cries have not the same downy cover- 
ing reaching so low as the birds of any other class. 
Such a covering there would rather be prf^odicial, 
as being continually liable to get wet in the water. 

As these birds are usually employed rather in 
running th&n in flying, and as their food lies entirely 
upon the ground, and not on trees, or in the air, so 
tiiey run with great swiftness for their size, and the 
length of their legs assists their velocity. But ea, in 
seeking thdr food, they are often obliged to change 
their station' ; so also are they equally swift of wing, 
and traverse irnmense tracts of country vritboot 
mnch fatigue. 

It has been thought by some that a part of this 
cbsa lived upon an oily slime, found in the botlom» 
of ditches and of weedy pools ; they were thence 
tiermed by Willfighby, Mad-Sudiers. But later 
discoveries have shown that, in these places, they 
hunt for the caterpillara and worms of insects. 
From hence, therefore, we may generally assert, 
' that all birds of this class live u[)on animals of one 
kifid, or another. The long-billed birds suck up 
worrns and insects iVom the bottom ; those furnished 
vrith shorter bills, pick ap such insects, as lie nearer 
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the Buriace of the meadow, or among the sand* tm 

the Rea-shore. 

Thus the carlew, the woodcock, and the snipe, 
are ever seen in plashy brakes, and under coveted 
bed^B, assiduously employed in seeking out insects 
in their worm state; and it seems, from their 
&tness, that they find a plentiful supply. Nature, 
indeed, has furnished them with very convenient 
instruments for procuring their food. Their bills 
are made sufficiently long for searching ; but still 
more, they are endowed with an exquisite sensibility 
at the point, for feeling their provision. 'They are 
furnished with no less than three pair of nerves, 
equal almost to the optic nerves in thickness ; 
which pass from the roof of the mouth, and run 
along the upper chap to the point. 

Nor are ihoae bird^ with shorter bills, and 
destitute of such convenient instruments, without 
a proper provision made for their subsistence. 
The lapwing, the sandpiper, and the red-shank, 
run with suprising rapidity along the surface of the 
marsh, or the sea-shore, quarter their ground with 
great dexterity, and leave nothing of the insect 
kind that happens to lie on the sur&ce. These, 
however, are neither so fat nor so delicate as the 
former ; as they are obliged to toil more for a 
subsistence, they are easily satisfied with whatever 
offers ; and their 6esh oflen contracts a relish from 
what has been their latest, or their principal, food. 
Most of the birds formerly described have stated 
seasons for feeding and rest: the eagle kind prowl 
by day, and At evening repose ; the owl by nighty 
and keeps unseen in the day-time. But these birds^ 
S 
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of the erase kind, seem at all hours employed : they 
are seldom at rest by day; and, during the whole 
. night season, every meadow and marsh resounds 
with their different calls, to courtship or to food. 
This seems to be (he time when they least fear 
interruption from man ; and though they fly at all 
times, yet, at this season, they appear more assi- 

- duously employed, both in providing for their 
present support, and continuing that of posterity. 

- This is usually the season when the insidious fowler 
' steals in jipon their occupations, and fiUs the whole 

meadow with terror and destruction. 

As all of this ; kind live entirely in waters, and 
among watery places, they seem provided byNfriure 
-. with a warmth of constitution to fit Uiem for that 
' cold element They reside, by choice, in the coldest 
. climates ; and as other birds migrate here in our 
, summer, their migrations hither are mostly in the 
winter. , ^Even those that reside, among us the whole 
, aeason, retire in summer to the tops of our bleakest 
■ mountains; where they breed and bring down their 
-yoting, when the cold weather sets in. 

Most of them, however, migrate, and retire to 
the polar regions; as those that remain behind in 
'the mooQtains, and keep with us during sumiper, 
. bear no proportion to the quantity which in winter 
haunt our marshes and low grounds. The snipe 
sometimes builds here ; and the.nest of the curlew 
is sometimes found in the plashes of our bills : but 
the number of these is very small; and it is most 
probable that they are only some stragglers, who, 
• not having strength or courage sufficient for the 
general voyage, take up from necessity their habi- 
tation bejte. 
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Id general, dnrias sammer, tbu^ whole elftv 
either choose the coldest couatries to retite to> or 
the coldest and the moistest part of oan to breefl 
■D. The carlew, the Trooiicb<£, the ^n^e, tbe 
'godvrit, iixe grey plover, the gre^n, and tbe icaig- 
k^ed ijjorer, the knot ^d ,the turhstomi are 
rather the goeats than tbe natiTca c^ this iriand. 
They visit ua in the beginhing of winter, and ftH-- 
sake us in the spring. They then |:^ir6 to the 
moontains of Sweden, Pohmd, PrDisia, and Lap- 
land, to breed. ' Our coantry, diirli^ the Biiramer 
season, becomes nninhabitable to them. The 
ground parched ap by the heat ; the wrings dried 
away ; and the vermicular insects already upon the 
wing ; they have no means of sobsisthig. Th^ 
weak and delicately pointed. bUU are nnfit to dig 
■ into a resisting soil ; and their prey is dc^urte^^ 
though, (hey were able to reach its retreats.. Thos, 
that season, when NaUir« is said to teem with life, 
and to put on her gayest Uveries, is t* (faenju 
interval of sterility and fiinfine. Tbe-coldeat mmn- 
tains of tbe north are Uien a preferaUe habitatiatt; 
the marshes there are nevnr totally dried «p ; and 
tiie insects are in such abnndancs, that, bo&abote 
ground and underneath, Uie coantry swarmi with 
them. In such retreats, tber^ore, these birdta 
would continue always ; but that tbe frosts, wben 
they set id, have the same, effect up<Hi the faae of 
the landscape, as &e heats of «nmmer. E<r«ry 
brook is stifibned into ice; all Ae earth is cM- 
gealed into one solid mass; (Bid the bir^ nre 
obliged to forsake a .r^ion irtiere they can no 
longer find subsistence. 

Such are oar visitaiUs. Widi nfui 4o (hole 
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which keep with us continuatlyj aod breed here^ 
Uiey are neither so delicate in their food, nor per- 
haps aowann in their constitutions. The lapwiug, 
tbe ruff, the red-shank, the sand-piper, the sea-pie, 
the Norfolk plover, and the sea-lark, breed in this 
couDtry, and, for the most part, reside here. In 
summer they frequent such marshes as are not 
dried up in any part of the year ; the Essex hun- 
dreds, and the fens of Lincolnshire. There, in 
M^tudes fonned by anrroundiug marshes, they breed 
and bring up their young. In winter they come 
down from their retreats, rendered uninhabitable 
by tbefioocKng of the waters ; and seek their food 
about our ditches and marshy meadow-grounds. 
Yet even of this class, all are wanderers upon some 
occasions ; and take wing to the northern cliinates^ 
to breed and find subsistence. This happens when 
our summers are peculiarly dry ; and when the 
fetmy cdnntries are not sufficiently watered to 
defend tiieiETetreats. 

But though this be the usual course of nature, 
■with respect to these birds, they often break 
throughthe general habits of their kind; and as the 
lapwing, the ruff, and the sand-piper, are some- 
times seen to alter their manners, and to migrate 
from hence, instead of continuing to breed here ; 
'so we often find the woodcock, the snipe, and the 
curlew, reside with us during the whole season, 
-and breed their young in different parts of the 
country. In Gasewood, about two miles: from 
-Tunbridge.as Mr. Pennant assures us, some wood- 
cocks are seen to breed annually. The young have 
been shot there in the beginning of August ; and 
were m hdaltby and vigorous as they are with us in 
VOL. IT. »■ 
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winter, tbong^ not bo well tuted. On tibe AIp^ 
and other high moDntaiDi, says Willughby, the 
woodcock coDtinues all sammer. I myself faiTe 
flnbed them on tbe top of Mount Jura, in Ji»e 
nnd July. Tbe eg^ are long, of a pale red colour, 
and sUined witb deeper spots and douds. Tbe 
nuts oS tbe coriew and the snipe are frequently 
found ; and lome of these perhaps nerer entiiel^ 
leave tbie island. 

It is thus that tbe same habita are, in some nua^ 
sure, common to aU, but in nesUing andbring^iDg 
Bp their yoaog, one method takes place nnireroally. 
As tbey aU run and feed i^on the gnwod, so tfac^ 
are all found to nestle there. The Dumber of eg^ 
generelly to be seen in every nest, is from tvTO ho 
four; never under, and very seldom excecdia|fi 
1^ nest is made vritboat any art ; but Ibe egg* 
are either laid in some little depression of tha eac^ 
or on a few bento and long gram, that scancly 
preserve them from the moisture bekw. Y^ stch 
is tbe beat of the body oi ikeae birds, that their 
time of incvbation is shorts than with any otbsrs 
(yf Uie same siEe. Tbe magpie, for instance, takti 
twenty-one days to bat(^ i(s youog; tbe lapwing 
takes but fourteen. Whether the animal oil, with 
which these birds abound, gives them this superior 
wamith, I cannot tell; but there is no doubt xi 
dteir quick incnbation. 

In their seasons <^ courtship, tbey pair a» oUier 
birds; but not without vicdent contests between 
the males, for tbe choice of the f^ale. The lap- 
wing and the jdover are often seen to fight anMng 
themsdves; but there is one little Irind of Ibis 
tribe, called the ruff, that ha« got th« epithet ai dw 
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fighter, Ttiwely from- its grerf perseverance and 
animosity on these occasions. Tn the beginning of 
spring, when the birds arrive among our tnarslles, 
they ara observed to engage rfith desperate fdry 
against each other; it is then that the fovdeta; 
rteing rtiera intent on mutaa! destniction, spread' 
tbeir net^ over them, and take (hem in great nam- 
bers. Yet tfven in captivity their animosity still 
cofltinuQS : the people that fat them np'for sale are 
oWged ta shut them up in dose dark rooms ; for 
if they let ever so little light in among tfiem, the 
turbulent prisoners instantly fell to fighting with 
eAch other, and never tease till each has killed itft 
. antagonist, especially, says Willughby, if any body 
stands by. A simikr animosity, though in a less 
degree, prompts all this tribe ; but when they have 
paired, and begun to lay, their- Contentions are then 
oTer. 

The place these birds chiefly dioose to breed in, 
is Hi sotne island surrounded vrith sedg^y nioors, 
vrhetc men st^doro resort ; and in such ^tuations I 
have often seen the ground so strewed with eggs 
and neSt«, tfiat one could scarcely take a step vrith- 
ont treading upon some of them. As soon as a' 
- stranger intradfes npoin these retreats, the whole 
. colony is up, and a hundred different screams are 
heard from every quarter. The arts of the lapwing 
to alhire men or dogs from her nest, are perfectly 
afffasing. When she perceives the enemy ap- 
proaching, she never waits tiH they arrive at her 
nest,^Wrt*boldly runs to meet them : when she has 
come as near tiiem as she d&res to venture, she 
then rises with a loud sd'Caitiing before them, seem- 
ing as if she were just flushed from hatching ; while 
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she it theo prolwMy a handred yards . from the 
nest. TluiB abe flies, wiUi great clamoar and 
aoxietyj irhining aad streaming round the in- 
vaders, diking at them wkb her vtings, and 
flutteriog as if she were wounded. To add to the 
deceit, she appears still more clamoroos, as more 
remote from the nest. If she sees them very oeaJT; 
she then seems to be quite ancoaceroed, and her 
cries ceas^ while her- terrors are really augmenting. 
If there be dogs, she flies heavily at a litUe distance 
before them, as if maimed; still vociferous and still 
bold, but never offering to move to^rards the 
quarter where her treasure is deposited. The dog 
pursues, in hopes every moment of seizing tbe 
parent, and by this means actually loses the young; 
for the cunning turd when she has thus drawji him 
off to a proper distance, then pots forth her 
powers, and leaves her astonished parsuer to ^ze 
at the rapidity oi ber flight. Tbe eggs of all th^ 
birds are highly valued by the luxurious ; they are 
boiled hard, and thus served np, without any furUier 
preparation. 

As tbe young of this class ar« soon hatched ao, 
when excluded, they quickly arrive at maturitjr. 
They run about after the mother as soon as they 
leave the egg ; and being covered with a thick 
down, want very little of that clutching which all 
Inrds of the poultry kind, .that follow the mother^ 
indispensably require. , They come to their adi|Jt 
state long before winter ; and then flock togeth^, 
till tbe breeding season returns, which for a while 
dissolves their society. 

As the flesh of alrai^t ^ these birds isin high 
estimation, so many methods have been contny.ed 
for taking them. That used in taking the ruff 
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aeems to be the most advantageous ; and it may not 
he amiss to describe it. The Ruff, which is the 
name of the male^ the Reeve that of the female, 
is taken in nets about forty yards long, and seven 
of eight feet high. These birds are chiefly found 
ib Lincolnshire and Uw Isle of Ely, vrfaere they 
dome about the latter end of Apri), and disappear 
about Michaelmas. The male of this bird, which 
is known from all others of the kind by the great 
length of the feathers round his neck, is yet so 
vftrioiM in his plumage, that it is said, no two ruffs 
■were ever seen totally of the same colour. The nets 
In^which these are taken, are supported by sticks, 
at an' angle of near forty-6ve degrees, and placed 
either on dry ground, or m very shallow water, not 
remote flrom reeds ; among these the fowler con- 
ceals hioiseir, till the birds, enticed by a stale or 
faffed bird, come under the nets: he then, by 
phHing a string, lets them filll, and they ace taken ; 
as are godwits, knots, and grey plover, also in the 
'same mariner. When these birds are brought from 
Under the net, they are not killed immediately, but 
ftttened for '■ the table vrith bread and milk, bemp^ 
seed, 'and'Bometlmes boiled wheat; bat if expedi- 
tion "be itanted, mgar is added, which will make 
ihem a lump of fet in a fortnight's time. They 
are kept, as observed before, in a dark room ; and 
JHi%mient is required in t^ing the proper time for 
kiffing tbem,'vi^en they are at- the highest pitch of 
ftilness ; for, if tbat'is neglects, the birds are apt 
tofall away. Tbey^are reckoned a very great 
delicacy; they sell for two shillings, or half a crown 
k pieee; and are served up to Hie table with the 
train, like vroodCMks, wbei«'newHl leave them. 
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CHAP. XI. 



Of the Water-ken and the Cool. 

JjEFOEE we eater upon vrater-fo^, {H'opeily 
•o caUed, two as three birds ckifli owr attentMa, 
which •eem to form the shade between the web- 
footed tiibe aod those of the crane kiad. These 
partAke rather of the Uxm thui the babiu of the 
OFUie; aodi Ihoagfa furaisbed with long legsaad 
necks, rather swira than wade. They canwMt 
properly be caUed web-footed ; nor ;et are th^ 
eatireJy destitute of ineabiBneB, which fria^ their 
toes on each side, and adapt tbero for ewimauDg, 
The birds ia questioo are, the Water-hea. wd the 
Add Coot. 

These birds have too sear an effivitj, qoI i» b« 
ranked in the saiee description. They are shsped 
entirely atike, their 1^ are Irag, and their th^hs 
partiy bare ; their ned£« are proportiooahlej th«r 
wings (bort, their bills shiut and weak, thev 
cohwr black, their foreheads bak) and ivit])o«t 
firathers, and their habits entirely the suK- Tbesci, 
however, natunilists have thought [woptv to nn^ 
ia different classes, from very sli^t dirtiiictiona ia 
*l»eir figure. The waier-beo weighs \>vX fifteen 
pances ; the coot tweoty-foor. The, bahl pai4 of 
(he forebeaid in ^e owt is black ; in the water-hea 
U is (^ a beautiful pink colour. The toes nH tbi» 
vnter-ben are edged wi& a 'stroigbt membrane; 
4iose of the ooot have it Bcoi)<^wd an^ broadse. 

The diff0F«nofe ia the %vre are but atighlt; «fid 
tho^ ib th»ir ftasneK «f limg^tiH Im, Ti» 
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biatoty of the one wiU lerre for both. A« bifds of 
Ibe crane kind are furnished with long wings^ and 
euily change place, the water-hen, whose wings 
are short, u (^liged to reside entirely near those 
placet where her food lies ; she cannot take those 
Imsg joHrneys that most of the crane kind are see« 
to perform ; OKnpcUed foy her natural inperfectiensj 
,as well perhaps u by iaclinatioa, she narer leaves 
the side of the pond or the river in which t^ icefas 
fer proTiflioD. Where the stream is selvaged with 
sedges^ or the pond ied^ed wi^ shmbb; trees, the 
Wttter-hen is genenlly a resident there: she saeki 
ber food along tbe grassy banks ; and often aloBg 
the surface of the water. Wkh SfaakespcBr's Edgar, 
she drinks the green maaUe of the itandrag poal ; 
•f, at leasi, Beemt to prefer those places where it 
is seen. Whether she makes pond-weed ber food, 
or hunts among it for water^insects, which are foand 
tii^re in groat abundance, is not eertun. I hev« 
aeefi tb^m when pond-weed vas taken out of their 
stonacb. SbB bnilds her nest upon low trees and 
shnjbs, of aticks and fibres, by the «rater side. Her 
eggs are sharp at ome end, white, wiilt a tincture 
of green spotted with red. She lejn twice or tfaric« 
in a HUBomer ; her young oaes swim the moment 
they kave (he egg, pwwte their parest, and imitate 
fdl ber mann^a. She rears, in Ibis aianner, two 
or three broods in a season ; and when the young 
ore growfi up, Bhe drives them off to shift for 
th«BHidives, 

Am the «pot is a fargsr biiid, it is always seen 
in laif«r atrtame, and more renote from man- 
iHvd. The nater-hen seems to prefer iahabited 
sitwtiwuMiJtt Iw«f» ««w pAods, moat*, and podi 
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of Mter near gentleeten's booBCB ; but the «oo4 
ke^ ni' rivers, and among rushy margined .Ubea. 
it tbers nalus a nest of sncfa neede as tJie-«treain 
M^plieSj and layi them amoag the reedi, 'floating 
on - the ' larftce, and rtsing and fttUiBg with iht 
water.' The leeda aBong «bidt it is bnilt heep 
kfiut; 10 that it is seldom washed into ttieniddle 
of the stream. But if this happensj whidi is 
■ometimea the case^ the binl sits in her neid,, like 
a mariner in his beat, and steers with her legs her 
eugo iuto the nearest harbour : there, having 
attained her port, she continues to sit in great 
tranquillitj, regardless of the impetuosity of the 
current ; and though the irater penetrates her neat, 
rile hatches her egga in that wet condition. 

The TT^erben never wanders: but the oKtt 
aDtaetimes swims down the current, till it > even 
rradies the sea. ]n this voyage these birds en- 
counter a thousiuid dangers: as tbey cannot fly 
far, they ore hunted by dogs and men; as Ifa^ 
never leave the stream, they are attacked and de- 
stroyed by otters ; tbey are preyed upon by kites 
and falcons ; and tbey are t^en, in still ' greater 
numbers, in weirs made for catching fisb; for 
these birds are led into the nets, while pursutng 
snail fisb and insects, which are their principal 
food. Thus animated nature affords a picture of 
universal invanon ! Man destroys the otter, the 
otter destvoys the coot, ttie coot feeds «pon fish. 
and fish are universally the tyrants of each other! 

To these binls, with long Vegs and finny toes, I 
will add. one ^ecies more, with short legs and 
Jinny tses: I mean the grebe. The entire re- 
aenblaiMe.of tlu liiEd^s app^tes and DMumers to 
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those of iiie web-footed dan, might justly- iada(te 
me' to ' rank it among them ; but as it retemblet 
those abdve described in the peculiar form of its 
tots, and bears some «iiAititude in its manners also, 
I wiU for onDe sacrifice merthod to brevity. The 
grebe is much lai^r than ekber of the fwmer, amd 
its phimiqa^e vrhtte and hiack : it differs also entice^ 
in tfie ^ortnesB of its legs, which are made foi 
swimming, and not walking : in foct, they are 
from the knee upward hid in the belly of the bird, 
and have consequently very little motion. By this 
mark, and by the scolloped fringe of the toes, 
may this bird be easily distinguished from aH 
others. 

As they are thus, from the shortness of their 
wings, informed for 6ying, and from the uncommon 
shortness of their legs utterly unfitted for walking, 
they seldom leave the water,- and chiefly frequent 
- those broad shallow pools where their faculty of 
swimming can be turned to the greatest advantage, 
jn fishing and seeking their prey. 

They are chiefly, in this country, seen to frequent 
the meres of Shropshire and Cheshire; where they 
breed among reeds and flags, in a floating nest, 
kept steady by the weeds of the margin. The 
female is said to be a careful nurse of its young, 
being observed to feed them most assiduously with 
small eels ; and when the little brood is tired, the 
.mother will carry them, either on her hack or under 
her wings. This bird preys upon fish, and is almost 
perpetually diving. ' It does not show much more 
than the head above water ; and is very difficult to 
be shot, as it darts down on the appearance of the 
least danger. It is never seen, m land ; and, Itaoogh 
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iisLatbed ever so oft«o, will not lutve that lake, 
where alone, by diving ead swimiaing, it can find 
food and security. It is iJiiefly sought for the skin 
«f its breast, tbe plumage of wbich is of a most 
beautiful silvery white, and as glossy as satin. Thii 
part ia made into tippets ; but the skins are out of 
season about February, losing their bright odour : 
and in breeding-time dieir breasts are entirely bare. 
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CHAP. I. 



Of Water-Fowi in general. 

J.N settling the distinctions among the other classes 
of birds, there was some difficulty ; one tribe en- 
croached BO nearly upon the nature and habitudes 
of anotber, that it was not easy to draw ttie line 
which kept them asuoder ; but in water-fowl nature 
has marked' them for us by a variety of indeliUe 
characters ; so that it would be almost as unlikely 
to mistake a land-fowl for one adapted for living 
and swimming among the waters, as a hsh for b 
bird. 

The first great distinction in (bis clasa, appears 
in the toes, which are webbed together for swim- 
ming. Those who have remarked the feet or toes 
of a dock, will easily conceive how admirably they 
are formed for making way in the water. When 
men swim, they do not open the fingers, so as to let 
tiie fluid pass through them; but closing them 
together, present one broad surface to beat back 
the water, and thus push their bodies along. ' What 
man-performs by art, nature has supplied to water- 
fowl ; and, by broad skine, has webbed their toe* 
together, so that tb^y expand two broad oars to the 
water; and thus, moving them alternately, with 
the greatest ease paddle along. We must observe 
also, tiiat the toes are so contrived, that as they 
strike backward, tbejr broadest hollow surface 
beats the water ; but as they gather them in again 
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for a wcoDd blow, their front sorface contrads, and 

does not impede the hird'a progrenive motion. 

As their toes are webbed io the most coDveoient 
manner, bo are their legs also made most fitly for 
swift progression in the water. The legs of all 
are short, except Ae three birds described io a 
fDrmer chapter ; namely, tiie flamingo, the avosetta, 
Md the eorfira : all wM«b, t» that reason, 1 havt- 
thoogbt prefer t»raiih among the emne kind, m 
tbey make little fise of their toes in swiiMMig; 
Sueptttme, all web-fM«ed birds have vciy skorc 
legs; and dieie strike, while tbt]f swim, wHh 
greater feciUty. Were the leg long, it would act 
like a lever wbme prop is |^£ed to a disadvantage ; 
ifei motions woald be slow, and the laboar «f 
■oving it considerable. For this reason, the rety 
few birds whose webbed feet are long, never make 
me of the» in swimming : the wdi at tbe bottom 
s«enm Mily of service as a broad base,, to prevent 
tteai from sinking mhSe they walk tlt^ the itiud ; 
bot it otherwise rather retards than advaedM their 
■witan. 

Ttte shmness of the legs in the web*feoted ki«M», 
renders tliem as unfit for wiring on land, as- i« 
qaallfies them for swimmiog in ttietr nafura} 
•Iwnent. Their stay, thei«fbr«, upon land is brt 
short and banaiCory ; and (bey seldom venture to 
tewed for from the sides of those waters wlwre tHey 
asua% remain. In their Iw^eding-flrasOns, theii* 
yotmg are brought up by the water-rfde ; and fi»ey 
ape eorcred with a warm down, to fit them far *tf 
cMatim of their sknation. The dd ones also have' 
a doser, warmer p^mnage, than birds of awy other 
ckns. Jt is of their fieatheis that oar Ifeds «« 
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eflmpMed ; as tiiey nti^er mat nor imbibehumi- 
ditjj but are furnisiied with an aoimal (xi, that 
(^zes thar Hurfaoe, aod keeps each separate. In 
»ame, however, this aninwl ml is in too ^^reat 
abundance ; and is ai oSdnsive from its meU a« 
it t« aerviccable for the- purposea of hou^old 
economy. Ttie feathers, therefore, of all tbe 
penj^ln kind, are totally usekss for domfstic pur- 
poses ; as neither boiBng nor bleaching oao divMt 
Uiem of their oily rancidity. Indeed, the rancidity 
of all new feathers, of whatever water-fowl they he-, 
is sa disgusting, that our apbokterers give near 
doable the price for M feathers that they aSotd for 
new : to be free from smeH, they mtttt all be laia 
upon Jbr some time; and their usual method 'm to 
mix the new and the old together. 

TIhs quantity of oil, with which nM)9t water- 
fowl are sappliedt contribatea ako to their warrotli 
in the moMt elanfuit where titey reside. Their 
akm is gieneniliy lined "with &t ; so tint, with the 
warmth of the feathera esteraally, and this natonl 
lining more inteniaQy, they are belter defended 
against the dianges or the incleaiencies of the 
weatlw, than any other class whatever. 

As, among ]a«d>4iFds, there are si»ae Smad 
fiUed entirdy for depredation, and others for a 
harmleBs method of subnstiog ispoB v^etahies, w 
abo anMMig these birds there are tribes of planderers. 
that prey not eoly apoa fish^ bat somctjaiQS apon . 
water-fowl (bnnselvei. There »e liketvise more 
ioofiennve tribes, that live vpaa insaeta B(nd vege^ 
tables only. Some water-fo^s subsist by making 
sadden stoops from above, to seize whatever fHh 
come near the sur&ce ; others again,^ not fumitbed 
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with w'mga long eaoogh to fit tbera for Sight, take 

their prey by diving after it to the bottom. 

Hence all water-foffl oatarally fall into three 
distinctions. Those of the gull kind, that, with 
long legs and round bilk, fiy along the sDr&ce tn 
seize their prey : those of the penguin kind^ that, 
with round bills, lega hid in the abdomen, and short 
wings, dive after their prey : and thirdly, those of 
the goose kind, with flat broad bills, that lead 
harmless lives, and chi^y subsist upon insects and 
vegetaMes. 

These are not speculative distinctions, made up 
for the arrangemeut of a system; but they are 
strongly and evidently marked by Nature. The 
gull kind are active and rapacious ; constanUy, 
except when they breed, keeping upon the wing, 
fiUed for a life of rapine, with sharp straight bills 
for piercing, or hooked at the end for holding their 
fishy prey. In this class we may rank the Albatross, 
the Cormorant, the Gannet or Soland Goose, the 
Shag, the Frigate bird, the Great Browii Gull, and 
all the lesser tribe of gulls and sea-swallows. 

The Penguin kind, with appetites as voracious, 
bills as sharp, and equally eager for prey, are yet 
unqualified to obtain it by flight. Their wings 
are sh<»t, and their bodies large and heavy, so that 
thc^ can neither run nor fly. But they are f(>rmed 
for diving in a very peculiar manner. Their feet 
. are placed so for backward, and their legs so hid 
in the abdomen, that the slightest .stmke sends them 
head' foremost to tlie bottom of the water. To 
this class we may refer the Penguin, the Auk, the 
%out, the Sea-turtle, the Bottle-noae, and tha 
Loon. 
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1. Grebe. 
(.Ciiltemcb. 
3. Pelican. 
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.'The Goose kind are easily distiogtiiBhaUei .by 
their fiat broed bilk;, cOTcred with a skin ; aid their' 
Bienner- of foedii^, which is mostiy upon vege- 
taUes. In iJiis class vre may ^ace the Swuij the 
Goose, the Duck, the Teal, the Wi^eon, uid afl 
their numeroofl varieties. 

. In deacribing the bii^a of these three dasBeB> 
I wiH put the most recnarkable of each daas at the 
beginaing of their respective tribes, and give.tbeir 
separate history: then, after having described tbe 
chiefs of the tribe, the more ordinary sorts will 
naturally ^1 in a body, end come under a general 
description behind their leaden. Bat before' I 
offer to pnrsae this metbodical arrangement, I must 
give the history of a bird that, from the singularity 
of.its ra)nforeE)ation,'SeemB allied to no species ; and 
should therefore be. separately described ; 1 mean 
the Pelican. 



CHAP. IL 

Of the Pelican. 

L HE Pelican of Africa is much larger in the body 
than a swan, and somewhat of tfte same shape 
and colour. Its fonr toes are all webbed togetfaer ; 
and its neck in some measure resembles that of a 
swan: but that singularity in which it differs from 
all other birds is in the bill and the great pouch 
nndemeath, which are wonderful, and demand a 
distinct description. This enormous bill is fifteen 

TOl. IV. A A 
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inches from the point to the opening of tbe raooth^ 
which 'u a good way Inck behind Uie -eyes. At 
tbe base the bill is somewhat greenish^ but vattes 
towards tbe end, being of a reddish blue. It is very 
thick in the beginning, but tapers off to the end, 
where it hooks downwards. The under-cbap is- 
still more extraordinary ; for to the lower edges 
of it bangs a bag, reaching the wbole length of the 
l^ to Uie neck, which is said to be capable of 
containing fifteen quarts of water. This bag t|ie 
bird has a power of wrinkling up into the bolbw 
of the under-chap ; but by opening the bill, and 
putting one'-fl hand down into the bag, it iqay be 
distended at pleasure. Tbe skin of wbich it is- 
formed will then be seen of a bluish ash colour, 
with many fibres and veins running over its Bur^ 
&ce. It is not covered wU;h feathers, but a short 
downy substance as smooth and as soft as satin, 
and is attached all along the under edges of the 
chap to be fixed backward to the neck of the bird 
by proper ligaments, and reaches near half way 
down. When this bag is empty it is not seen ; but 
when the bird has fished with success, it is then 
incredible to what an extent it is often seen dilated. 
For the first thing the pelican dg^ in fishing, is to 
fill up the hag; and then it returns to digest its 
burthen a,^ I^isu^^. When th^ bill is open \o its 
wi^^t extent, ^ person n^ ran his h^ into tbs 
bird's moi^t^ 9iul| conceal it iq this monstrona 
pooch, ttiu^ ad4p>t^ for very singnlar pnrpose% 
Yet tl\is iq nothing tp wha^ Ruys^^^we^wsi ^m . 
a^er?, thi»t a m^n, b^s been speft tp; hiitl? his y^fi^ 
i^g.bppt^n^^, in the mjons^ixtufl ^sys flf ofte:of. 
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seem impotsible^ aa the sides of the ander-chap, 
from which the bag depends, are not above an 
inch asunder when the bird's bill is first opened ; 
but then they are capable of great separation ; 
and it must necessarily be so, as the bird preys upon 
the largest fishes, and hide^ them by dozens in its 
poacb. Tertre affirms that it will hide as many fitdi 
as will serve sixty hungry men for a meal. 

Such is the formation of this extraordinary bird, 
which is a native of Africa and America. The 
pelican was once also known in Europe, particularly 
in Russia ; but it seems to have deserted our coasts. 
This is the bird of which so many fabulous ac- 
' counts have been propagated ; such as its feeding 
its young ,with its own blood, and its carrying a 
provision of water for tbem in its great reservoir in ' 
the desert. But tbe absurdity of the first acconnt 
answers itself; and as for the latter, the pelican 
uses its bag for very different purposes than that 
of filling it with wat^r. 

Its amazing poach may be considered as analo- 
gous to th6 crop in other birds, with Ibis difference, 
that as theirs lies at the bottom of the gullet, so this 
is placed at the top. Thus, as pigeons and other 
birds macerate their food for their young in their 
crops, and then supply them, so the pelican 
supplies its young by a more ready contrivance, 
and macerates their fbod in its lull, or stores it for 
its own particular sustenance. 

The ancients were particularly fond of giving 
this bird admirable qualities and parental aSec- 
tions : struck, perhaps, with its extraordinary figure, 
they were willing to supply it with as extraordinary 
appetites; and bavii^ found it vrith a large re- 
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servoir, they were pleased with turning it to the 
most tender and parental uses. But the truth is, 
the pelican is a very heavy, sluggish, voracioiuhird, 
and very ill fitted to take those flights^ or to make 
Uiose cautious provisions for a distant time, which, 
we have, heen told they do. Father Lahat. who' 
seems to have studied their manners with great 
exactness, has given us a minute history of this 
bird, as found in America ; and from him I will 
borrow mine. 

The pelican, says Labat, has strong wings, fur- 
nished with thick plumage of an ash-colour, as are 
the rest of the feathers over the whole body. Its 
eyes are very small, when compared to the size of ' 
its bead ; there is a sadness in its countenance, and 
. its whole air is melancholy ; it is as dull and reluctant 
in ite motions asthe flamingo is sprightly andactive. 
It is slow of flight ; and when it rises to fly, performs 
it with difficulty and labour. Nothing, as it would 
seem, but the spur of necessity, could make these 
birds change their situation, or induce them to 
ascend into the air : but they must either starve 
or fly. 

They are torpid and inactive to the last d^ree, 
so that nothing can exceed their indolence but 
their gluttony ; it is only from the 'stimulations of 
hunger that they are excited to labour : for other- 
wise they would continue always in fixed repose. 
When they have raised themselves about thirty 
or forty feet above the surface of the sea, they turn 
their head with one eye downwards, and contii^e 
to fly in .that posture. As soon as they perceive 
a fish sufficiently near the surface, they dart down 
upon it with the swiftness of an arrow, aei^e it. witb. 
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vnerrring certaintyj and store it up in their pondi. 
They then rise again, though not without great 
labour, and continue hovering and fishing, with 
their head on one side as before. 

This work they continue with great effort and 
-industry till their bag is full, and then they fly to 
land to devour and digest at leisure the fruits of 
tbeir industry. This, however, it would appear 
they are not long performing ; for towards night 
they have another hungry call;, and they again 
reluctantly go to labour. At night, when their 
fishing is over, and the toil of the day crowned 
with success, these lazy birds retire a little way from 
the shore ; and, though with the webbed feet and 
clumsy figure of a goose, they will be contented to 
perch no where but upon trees among the light and ' 
airy tenants of the forest There they take their 
repose for the night ; and often spend a great part 
of the day, except such times as they are fishing, 
sitting in dismal solemnity, and as it would seem 
half asleep: There attitude is, with the head resting 
upon their great bag, and that resting upon their 
breast. Tbeir they remain without motion, or 
once changing their situation, till the calls of hunger 
break their repose, and (ill they find it indispensably 
necessary to fill their magazine for a fresh meal. 
Thus their life is spent between sleeping and 
eating ; and our author adds, that they are as foul 
as they are voracious, as they are every moment 
voiding excrements in heaps as large as one's fist. 

The same indolent habits seem to attend them 
even in preparing for incubation, and defending 
their young when excluded. The female makes 
no preparation for her nest^ bor seems to choose 
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any place in prefelrence to ky in ; bnt drops ber 
egga on the bare ground to the number of Bve or 
BIX, and there continues lo hatch them. Attached 
to the place, withoat any desire of defending her 
eggs or her yoong, she tamely sits and suEfers them 
to be taken from under her. Now and then she 
just ventures to peck, or to cry out when a person 
offers to beat her off. 

She feeds her young with fish macerated fiwr some 
time in her bag ; and when they cry, flies off for a 
new supply. Labat tells us that he took two of 
these when very young, and tied them by the leg 
to' a post stuck into the gtound, where he had the 
pleasure of seeing the old one for several days come 
to feed them, remaining with them the greatest 
* part of the day, and spending the night on the 
branch of a tree that hung over them. By these 
means they were all three become so familiar, that 
tiiey suffered themselves to be handled ; arnd the 
young ones very kindly accepted whatever fish he 
offered them. These they always put first into 
their bag, and then' swallowed at their leisure. 

It seems, however, that they are hut disagreeable 
and useless domestics; their gluttony can scarcely 
be' satisfied ; their flesh shlelh very rancid, and 
tastes a thousand times worse than it smells. The 
native Americans kill vast numbers ; not to eat, 
for they are hot fit even for the banquet of a 
savage-; but to convert their large bags into purses 
and tobacco-pouches. ThejhtStoW no small pains 
in dressing the skin with salt and ftshes, rubbing it 
wdl with oil, and then forming it to their poiT)osie. 
It thus becomes so soft and pliant, that ttiB Spaliish 
women sometimes adorn it with gold and embroidery 
to make work-begs of. 
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Yet, with all the seeming hebetude of this bird, 
it is not entirely incapable of instruction in a 
domestic state. Father Raymond assures us, that 
he has seen one bo tame and well educated among 
the native Americans, that it would go off in the 
morning at the word of command, and return 
before night to its master, with its great pouch 
distended with plunder; a part of which the 
savages would tnake it disgorge, and a part they 
would permit it to reserVe for itself. 

" The Pelican," as Faber relates, " is not des- 
*' titute of other qualifications. One of those 
" which i^s brought alive tb the Diike of Bavaria's 
" court, where it lived forty years, seemed to be 
" possessed of very iincommon sensatioiia. It was 
" much dfelighted in the company and tonversation 
" of men^ attd in music both vocal and instru- 
"■ mental ; for it rtould willingly stand," says he, 
" by (hose that sung or sounded the trumpet; and 
" stretching btit its hbad, and turning its ear to ihe 
" music, listened very attentively to its harmony, 
" tHobgh its owii voice was little pleasanter than 
" the braying of an ass." iGcsner tells us, that 
the emperor Maxjmiliftn had a tanie pelican which 
lived for above eighty years, and that always at- 
tended hib army on theit* march. It was one of 
the Idrgedt of the kind, and had a daily allowance 
by the emperor's orders. As another proof of the 
great age to which the pelican lives, Aldrovandus 
makes mention of one of these birds that was kept 
several years at Mechlin, and Was verily believed 
to be fifty years old. — We often see these birds at 
our shows about town. 
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CHAP. III. 



Of the AUtatrois, the first of the GuU Kind. ' 

M. HOUGH this is one of the largest and moat 
formidabte birds of Africa and America, yet we 
have but few accounts to enlighten ua in its history. 
The figure of the bird is thus described by Edwards : 
" The body is rather larger than that of a pelican ; 
" and its wings, when extended, ten feet from tip 
" to tip. The bill, which is six inches long, is 
" yellowish^ and terminates in a crooked point. 
" The top of the head is of a bright brown ; the 
" back is of a dirty deep spotted brown ; and the 
" belly and under the wings is white; the toes, 
" which are webbed, are of a flesb-colour." 

Such are the principal trails in this bird's figure : 
but these lead us a very short way in its history ; 
and our naturalists have thought fit to say nothing 
more. However, T am apt to believe this bird to 
be the same with that described by Wicquefort, 
under the title of the Alcatraz ; its size, its colours, 
and its prey, iodine me to think so. He describes 
it as a kind of great gull, as large in the body as 
a goose, of a brown colour, with a long bill, and 
living upon fish, of which they kill great numbers. 

This bird is an inhabitant of the tropical climates, 
and also beyond them as far as the Straits of Ma- 
gellan in the South Seas. ItiS'ODeoftheraostfier<% 
ajid formidable of the aquatic .tribe, not only living 
upon fish, but also such small water-foiwl as it can 
take by sui^rise. It preys, at all Uie guU kind do. 
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upon Uie vr'mg ; and chiefly pnnaeB the flying-fish, 
that are forced from the sea by the dolphins. The 
oceao in that part of the world presents a very 
different appearance from the seas with which we 
are surrounded. In our seas we see nothing but a 
dreary expanse, niflQed by winds, and seemingly 
forsaken by every class of animated naUire. But 
the tropical seas, and the distant southern latitudes 
beyond them, are all alive with birds and fishes, 
pursuing and pursued. Every various species of 
the guU kind ere there seen hovering on the wing, 
at a thousand miles distance from the shore. The 
flying-fish are every moment rising to escape from 
their pursuers of the deep, only to encounter equal 
dangers in the air. Just us they rise, the dolphin 
is seen to dart after them, but generally in vain ; 
tbe gull has more frequent success, and often takes 
them at their rise ; while the albatross pursues the 
gull, and obliges it to relinquish its prey : so that 
the whole horizon presents but one living picture 
of rapacity and evasion. 

So much is certain ; bnt how far we are to credit 
Wicquefbrt, in what he adds concerning this bird, 
the reader is left to determine. " As these birds, 
" except when they breed, live entirely remote 
" from land, bo they are often seen, as it should 
" seem, sleeping in the air. At night, when they 
" are pressed by slumber, they rise into the clouds 
" as high as they can ; there, putting their head 
" under one wing, they beat the air with the' other, 
" and seem to take their ease. After a timeyhow- 
" erery the weight of their bodies, only thus hdf 
" supported, bringis them down ; atid they arie seen 
" dcBcendii^, mth a pretty rapid motion, to tbe 
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" surface of the sea. Upon this tliey again put 
" forth their efforts to rise ; and thus alternately 
" ascend and descend at their ease. But it some- 
" times happens," saya my author, " that, in these 
" slumbering flights, they are off their guard, and 
" fell upon declij where they are taken." 

What truti) thiere may be in this account, I will 
not ti^e it upon me td deterhiine ; but bertain it is, 
tiiatfiew birds float Upon the air with more else than 
the albatross, or support themselves a longer time 
in that element. They seem never to feel the 
accesses of fatigue ; but night and day upon the 
wing are always prowling, yet always emaciated 
and hungry. 

But though Uiis bird be one of the most for- 
midable tyrants of the deep, there are some asso- 
ciations which even tyrants themselves form, to 
which they are induced either by caprice or neces- 
sity. The albatross seems to hdvea p^uliar affec- 
tion for the {iengnin, and a pleasure in its society. 
They are always seen to choose the Same places for 
bleeding; some distant, nhinhablted island, where 
the ground slants to the sea, as the peilguin is not 
formed either for flying or clitnbing. In such 
places their nests are seen together, as if they stood 
in need of mutual assistance and protection. Cap- 
tain Hunt, who for some time commanded at .onr 
settlement upon Falkland Islands, dskures me, that 
he was often amazed at the union preserved between 
tho»e birds, and the regulat-ity Vrith whidi they built 
together. In that bleak and detolate spot, where 
the birds had long continued tindi^urbed possessors, 
and no way dreaded tb« ericroachdients of men, 
they seamed to make tiieir abode as comfortable as 
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they expected it to be lasting. They were seen to 
build with an amazing degree of uniformity ; their 
nests covering fields by thousands, and resembling 
a regular plantation. In the middle, on high, the 
albatross raised its nest, on heath sticks and long 
grass, ■about two feet above the surface ; round this 
the penguins made their lower settlements, rather in : 
holes in the ground; and most usually eight pen- 
guins to one albatross. Nothing is a stronger 
proof of M. Buffon's fine Dbservation, that- the 
presence of man not only destroys the society of 
meaner animals, but their instincts also. These 
nests are now, I am told, totally destroyed; the 
society is broke up; and albatross and penguin 
have gone to breed upon more desert shores, id 
greater security.* 

[• The Albatross, or msn-of<war bird, has a straight bill, the 
upper mandible of which is crooked at the point, and the lovrer 
one trUQcated : the noiirils Bt'e oval, wide, prominent, and placed 
on each side the bJll^ Ae feet have thl^e toes, all placed for- 
wards. They are found in most seas, but prtacjpally in the 
ocean between the tropica. They are very voracious, atid feed 
on many eorts of fish and marine animah ; and their arrival is a 
sure presage of shoals offish following. At their first arrival at 
Kamchatka, they are extrtmely lean, but soon grow immensely 
fat ; and at this time ao voracious are the^, that they will swallow 
a salmon four or five pounds weight ; but bb they cannot take 
the whole of it into their stomachs at once, part of the tail end 
will oflen remain out of the moulh. Before the middle of 
August they migrate to t^atagonia and Falkland's islands, where, . 
about the end of September, they build their nests on the ground, 
laying two eggs larger than that of a goose. While the female 
fs sitting the mc^ is cotistantly on ihe wing, Supplying her with 
food 1 and duriilg this time they avd so tame as to suffer them- 
selves to be shoved ofi'the nest while the eggs are taken away. 

In the West Indies these birds are said to foretell the abival of 
ships, which is frequently true, and may arise from a verj natural 
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77ie Cornutrant. 



J. HE Cormorant is about the size of a large Mus- 
covy duck, and may be distinguished from all other 
birds of this kind, by its four toes being united by 
membranes together; and by the middle toe being 
toothed or notched, like a saw, to assist it in holding 
its fishy prey. The head and neck of this bird are' 
of a sooty blackness : and the body thick and heavy, 
more inclining in figure to that of the goose than 
the gull. The bill is straight, till near the end, 
where the upper chap bends into a hook. 

Bat notwithstanding the seeming heaviness of its 
make, there are few birds more powerfully preda- 
ceous. As soon as the winter approaches, they are 
seen dispersed along the sea-shore, and ascending up 
the mouths of fresh-water rivers, carrying de- 
struction to all the linny tribe. They are most 
remarkably voracious, and have a most sudden 
digestion. Their appetite is for ever craving, and 
never satisfied. This gnawing sensation may pro- 
. bably be increased by the great quantity of small 
worms that fill their intestines, and which their 
unceasing gluttony contributes to engender. 

Thus formed with the grossest appetites, this un- 
clean bird has the most rank and disagreeable smell, 

cause. Thejr always fish in fine weather i so that when the 
wiad is rough at sea, they retire into the harbours, where tbey 
are protected hy the land ; and the same wind that blowe tbem 
ia, brings likewise whatever vessels may be exposed to its fury, 
to seek a retreat from it.]] 
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>od is more fcetid thaa even carrion, when in its 
most healthful state. Its form, says an ingeniouB 
modern, is disagreeable; its voice is hoarse and 
croaking; and all its qualities obscene. No wonder 
then that Milton should make Satan personate this 
bird, when he sent him upon the basest pnrposes, 
to survey with pain the beauties of Paradise, and 
to sit devising death on the tree of life.* It has 
been remarked, however, of our poet, that the 
making a water-fowl perch on a tree, implied no 
great acquaintance with the history of nature. In 
vindication of Milton, Aristotle expressly says, that 
the cormorant is the only water-fowl that stts ^n 
trees. We have already seen the pelican of thi^ 
number ; and the cormoi^nt's toes seem as fit for 
perching upon trees as for swimming ; so that our 
epic bard seems to have been as deeply versed in 
natural history as in criticism. 

Indeed, this bird seems to be of a multiform 
nature; and wherever fish are to be found, watches 
dieir migrations. It is seen as well by land as sea ; 
it fishes in fresh-water lakes, as well as in the depths 
of the ocean ; it builds in the cliffs of rocks, as well 
as on trees ; and preys not only in the day-time, 
but by night. 

Its indefotigable nature, and iU great power in 
catching fish, were probably the motives that in- 
duced some nations to breed this bird up tame, for 
the purposes of fishing ; and Willughby assures us 
it was once used in England for that purpose. The 
descriptioD of their manner of fishing is thus deli- 
vered by Faber : " When they carry them out of the 

• Vide Penoant's Zoology, p. *77., 
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" rooms where they are kept, to the fisb-pools, tbey 
" hno(]-Trink them, that they may not be fritted 
" by the way. When they are come to the riveun^ 
" Ihey take off their hoodi; and having tied a 
" leather thong round the lower part of their necks, 
" that they may not swallow down the Sih they 
" catch, they throw them into the river. They 
" presently dive under water ; and there, for a long 
" time, with wonderfal swiftness, pursue Uie fish ; 
" and when they have caught them, rise to the top 
" of the water, and pressing the Bsh lightly with 
" their biUs, swallow them ; till each bird hath, 
" after this manner, devoured five or six fishes. 
'* Then their keepers call them to the fist, to which 
" they readily fly ; and, one after another, vomit up 
" aU their fish, a little bruised with the first nip 
" given in catching tbera. When they have done 
" fishing, setting the birds on some bi^ place, they 
" loose the string from their necksj leaving the 
" passage to the stomach free and open ; and, for 
" their reward, they throw them part of their prey ; 
" to each one or two fishes, which they will catch 
" most dextrously, as tbey are falling in the air." 

At present, the cormorant is trained up in every 
part of China for the same purpose, where there are 
many lak^ and canals. " To this end," says Le 
Comte, " they are educated as men rear up spaniels 
" or hawks ; and one man can easily mana^ a 
" hundred. The fisher carries them out into the 
" lake, perched on the gunnel of his boat, wh«r« 
"' tbey continue tranquil, and expediug bis gulden 
" with patience. When arrived at the pooper 
" place, at tfae first signal given each flies a dif- 
" ferent way, to fulfil the task assigned it. It is 
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" very pleasant, on ihiu occasioD, to behead with 
" w^at sagacity they portion out the lake or the 
" «anal where they are upon duty. They hunt 
" aheat, they plunge, they rise a hundred times to 
" the surface, until they have at last found their 
" prey. They then seize it with their beak by the 
" middle, and carry it without fail to their matter. 
" When the fish is too large, they then give each 
" other mutual assistance : one seizes it by the 
"■ bead, the other by the tail, and in this maaner 
" carry it to the boat together. There the boat- 
" man stretches out one of his long oars, on which 
" they perch, and bein^f delivered of then: burlhen, 
" they fly off to pursue their sport. When they are 
" wearied, he lets them rest for a while ; but they 
" are never fed till their work is over. In this 
" manner they supply a very plentiful table; but 
" still their natural gluttony cannot be reclaimed 
" even by education. They have always, while 
" they fish, the same string fastened round their 
" throats, to pfevent them from devouripg their 
" prey, as otherwise they would at once satiate 
" themselves, and dig,continue their pursuit the 
" moment they had fiHed their bellies." 

As for the rest^ the cormorant is the best fisher of 
all birds ; and though fat and heavy with tha quan- 
tity it devours, is nevertheless generally upon the 
wing. . The great activity with which it pursues, ' 
and from a vast height (^rops down to dive after its 
prey, offers one of the most amuzing spectacles to 
tbdse who stand u|Jon a cHff' on the shore. This 
large bird is seHom seen in the air, but where there 
are fish below ; but then they must be near the sur- 
face, before it livill yejjtur? to souse upon them. If 
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ttiey ore St ft depth beyond wfaat<the impetas o( iUf 
fligfit makes the cormoraot capable, of dniag to^- 
they certainly escape him ; for this bird cantiot 
move so fast nnder water, as the fish can swim. ' It' 
seMom, however, makes ' an nnsuccessftil dtp ; and- 
is often seen rising heavily, with a fish larger tban- 
it can readily devour. It sometimes also happens, - 
that the cormorant has caught the fieh by the tail ; 
and conBeqnently the fins prevent its being easily 
swallowed in that position. In this case, the binl 
is seen to toss its prey above its head, and verf^ 
dexterously to catch it, when descending, by tlbe 
proper end, and so swallow it with ease.* 



Of the Gannet or Soland Goose. 

X HET Gannet is of the size of a tame goose, but 
its wings much longerj being six feet over. The 
bill is six inches long, straight almost to the point, 
where it inclines down, and the sides are irregularly 
jagged, that it may hold its prey with greater secu- 
rity. It differs from the cormorant in size, being 
larger ; in its colour, which is chiefly white ; and 
by its having no nostrili, but in their place a long 
furrow, that reaches almost to the end of the bill. 

f* These birds build their nests on the higheit parts of the 
cliflig tbat hang over the k&; they lay three or more pale green 
eggs, about the size of those of a goose. In winter they disperse 
theniBelveB along the shores, visiting the fresh water ponds and 
lakes, where they commit great depredations among the fish.^ 
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From the cnmerof (he inouth is a narrow slip of 
black bare dtip, tfapit «k(endB to the bind part of 
the bead ,- beneath the skin Js another that, like the 
pouch of tite {telican^ ie dilatable, and of size saf- 
ficient to ctmtain live or six entire herring8, which 
in the breeding eeama it carries at once to its raate 
or ita young. 

These birds, which sdbsist eotirely upoo fish, 
diiefly reso^ to tboae uoinh^ited islands where 
their food is. fotud in plenty, and men seldom come 
to dist^b then. The islands to the north of Scot- 
land, the Skelig islands off the coasts of Kerry, in 
Ireland, and those that lie in the North Sea off Nor- 
way, abound with them. But it is on Ihe Bass 
island, in the Firth of Edinburgh, where they are 
seen in the greatest abundance, " There is a small 
" island," says the celebrated Harvey, " called the 
" Bass, Qot more than a mile in circumference. 
" The aorface is almost wholly covered during the 
" months of May and June with their nests, Uieir, 
" ^SS'* ^^ yoH[>S- i^ <B scarcely possible to wdUc 
" wiUiout treading on them : the flocks of birds 
" upon the wing are so numerous as to darken the 
" air like a ctood ; and their noise is such, that one 
" cannot, without difficulty, be heard by the person 
" next to him. When owe looks down upon ihe 
" sea from the |)recipice, its whole surface seems 
' " covered vrith infinite numbers of birds of dif- 
" ferent kinds, swimmiog and pursuing their prey. 
" If, in sailing round the island, one surveys its 
"' hanging cliffs, io evecy cnig or fissure of the 
" -broken rocks niay he stmt innumerable birds, of 
" various sorts and sizes, more tban the stars of 
" heaven when viewed in a serene niglit. If they 
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" are viewed at a distance, nther receding, or In 
" Uieir approach to the ishnd^ they seem like one' 
" vast swarm of bees." 

Tbey are not less frequent upon the rocks of St. 
Kilda. Martin assures us, that tfie inhabitants of 
that small island, consume annually near twenty- 
three thousand young birds of this species, besides 
an amazing quantity of their eggs. On these they 
principally subsist throughout the year ; and, from 
the number of these visitants, make an esUmate^of 
Uieir plenty for the season. They preserve both the 
eggs and fowls in small pyramidal stone buildings, 
covering them with turf-ashes, to prevent the 
evaporation of their moisture. 

The gannet is a bird of passage. Iii winter, it 
seeks the more southern coasts of Cornwall, hover- 
ing over the shoals of herrings and pilchards that 
then come down from the northern seas : its first ap- 
pearance in the northern islands is in the beginning 
of spring ; and it continues to breed till the end of 
summer. But, in general^ its motions are determined 
by the migrations of the immense shoals of herrings 
that come pouring down at that season through the 
British Channel, and supply all Europe as well as 
this bird with their spoil. The gannet assiduously 
attends the shoal in their passage, keeps with them 
io their whole circalt rotind our island, and shares 
with our Bsheriiien this exhaustless banquet. As it 
is strong of wing, it never comes near the land ; 
but is constant to its prey. Wherever the gannet 
is seen, it is sure to announce to the hshermen the 
arrival of the finny tribe ; tbey then prepare their 
nets, and take the herrings by millions at a draught ; 
while the gannetj who came to give the firat infor- 
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Illation, comes, though an unbidden guest, and often 
snatches its prey fronT the fisherman even- in his 
boat. While the fishing sieason continues, the 
g^nnets are busi1y~ employed ; but when the pil- 
chards disappear from Our c<tasts, the gannet takes 
its leave, to keep them company. 

The cormorant has been remarked for the quick* 
ness of his sight ; yet in this the gannet seems to 
exceed him. It is possessed of a transparent mem- 
brane under the eye-lid, with which it covers the 
whole eye at pleasure, without obscuring the sight 
in the smallest degree. This seems a necessary 
provision for the security of the eyes of so weighty 
a creature, whose method of taking prey, tike that 
of the cormorant, is by darting headlong down 
from a height of a hundred feet and more into 
the water to seize it. These birds are sometimes 
taken at sea, by fastening a pilchard to a board, 
which Ihfiy leave floating. The gannet instantly 
pounces down from above upon the board, aad is 
killed or maimed by the shock of a body where it 
expected no resistance.* 

These birds breed but once a year, and lay but 
one egg, which being taken away, they lay another ; 
if that is also taken, then a third ; but never more 
for that season. Their egg is white, and rather less 
than that of the common goose; and their nest 
large, composed of such substances as are found 
floating on- the surface of the sea. The young 

[» Mr. Pennant says, that one of these birila flying over Pen; 
zance in Cornwall, saw some pilchards lying on a fir plank, where 
they had been placed for curing ; and darting itself down with 
great violence. It struck its bill quite through an inch and quarter 
plank: it was killed on the spot.] 
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birds, doriDg the first y«ar, di^r grattly ia o(4Mir 
ftom the oM one* ; bein^ of a diudcy hue, speckled 
iWtfa DuiMnHtB triBBgiilaf white spots ; mid at tfaat 
time resemUiag the otdours of the qiecUed diver. 

The BaM Island, vfaere they chiefly breed, be- 
longs to one pro|Hietor; eo that care is taken 
never to fright awtqr the birds when laying, or to 
shoot them apon the \ring. By that means, tbey 
are so confident as to ftUght and feed tbeir ytmng 
ones dose beside you. They feed <mly upon fish, 
as was observed ; yet the youn^ gannet is cotwted 
a great' dainty by the Scots, and is sold very dear ; 
BO that the lord of tbe islet makes a eonsideraUe 
annual profit by tbe sale. 



CHAP. yi. 



0/ the smaller Gulif and PetreU. 

U.AVING described the manners of the ^reat 
ones of this tribe, tboie of the smaller kinds may 
be easily inferred. They resemble tbe mwe power- 
ful in their ap{wtitefl for prey, bnt hare not sttdi 
certain methods of o4}teining it. In general, -Uktc- 
<bre, the industry of this tribe and their aadihifitf 
increase in proportion to their imbecility ; ^ great 
gutis Hve at the most remote distance from man ; 
the smaller are obliged to reside wherever they can 
ta^ their prey ; andto come intothe most populous 
places when solitude can no longer grant Uiem 
a supply. In this class we aiay [dace tiie GuU, 
properly, so called, of which there are above twenty . 
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jfflerent kinds; tfae Petr^ of which there arc 
tfare&; and the Sw Swattow, of which there are ai 
many. The gntts roaj; be diktiiiguiriied by an 
angubr knob on the lower chap ; the petrels by 
Ifceif ivanting this kooh ; and the aea-swallovr by 
fbeir bills, which are strai^t, ^oder, and sharp- 
pointed. They i^, however, agree in their E^>pel;itea, 
and th«r {daces of abode. 

The gull, and all its varieties, is vei^ wdj Imiowd 
in every part of the kingdom. M is seen with a 
idow-sailing flight hovertng over rivers to prey upon 
the smaUer kinds of Ssh; it is qeen following the 
idownmn in iaUow fields tOi pick itp insects ; 9ni 
when living animal food does not offer, it has eveft 
been known to eat carrion, and whatever else of the 
bind that offers. Gulls are foumd in great plenty 
IB every place ; but it is chiefly round our boldest 
rockiest qhores that they are seen in the greatest 
abundance; it is there that the gull breeds and 
brings up its yo«ng; it Is there that miUions of them 
are heard scieaming with discordant notes for 
mootthft together. 

Those who have been much upon our coasts, 
litiow that there axe two different kinds of shores : 
that which slants down to Uie wt^ter with a gently 
dedUvity, and that which rises with a precipitatQ 
boldness, and sieems set as a bulwark to repel the 
finrce of the invading daepa. It is to apch stvures ^s, 
these that the n^iole tribe of th« gull kind r^oftj a^ 
the rocks t^Sa them a retrrat for their young, and 
tlie sea a snfficieBt supply. It itt in the cavitiies of 
these rocks, of w^ch the shore is composed, th^t 
the vast variety of sea-fowls retire to breed in safety. 
1^ TfSTett boKHthj that continually hmt 4t tita 
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base, often wear the ^hore into an impendingboM' 
ness; so that it seems to jut cot over the water^ 
while the raging of the sea makes the place inac- 
cessible from below. These are the situations to 
which sea-fowl chiefly resort, and bring up their 
young in ondistarbed security. 
," Those who have never observed our boMeet 
coasts, have no idea of their tremendous snblimi^. 
The boasted works of art, the highest towers, and 
the noblest domes, are but ant-hills when put in 
comparison ; the single cavity of a rock oftta 
exhibits a coping higher than the cieling of a gOthic 
cathedral. The face of the shore offersto the view 
a vrall of massive stone ten times higher than our 
tallest steeples. What should we think of a pre- 
cipice three quarters of a mile in height ?' and yet 
tile rocks of St. Kilda are still higher < What must 
be our awe to approach the edge of that impending 
height, and to look down on the ' unfotbomahle 
vacuity below ; to ponder on the- terrors of felling 
to the bottom, where the waves that swell hke 
mountains are scarcely seen to curl on the surface, 
and the roar of an ocean a thousand leagues broad 
appears softer than the murmur of a brook ! It is in 
tiiese formidable mansions that myriads of sea-fowls 
arefor ever seen sporting, Hying in security down 
the depth, half a mile beneath the feet of the 
spectator. The crow and the chough avoid those 
iirightfiil precipices ; they choose smaller heights, 
where they are less exposed to the tenrpest ; ' it is 
the cormorant, the gannet,, the tarrock, and' the 
. teme, that venture to these dreaclful retreats, 'and 
claim an undisturbed possession.' To the spectator 
from above, those birds, though some of Uiem ore 
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tbove Uie size of an eagle, seem icaircelj as ler^ 
ta a swallow ; and their loudest screaioing w 
scarcely perceptible. . . 

.. But the. gen,eratity of our shores are not bo formi- 
tlable. Though they may rise two hundred fotham 
above die surface^ yet it ott^n happens that the 
•water forsakes the shore at the, departure of the 
tide) and learea a noble and deli^tful walk for 
icuri'osity oa the beach. Not to .mention the variety 
x)f . shells with which the sand is strewed, the lofty 
'rocks Ihat bang over the spectator's head, and. that 
teem but .just kept from &lling, produce in him no 
unpleasing. gloom. If to this be. added the flut- 
tering, the' screaming, and the pursuits of myriads 
of water-birds, all either intent on the duties of 
iJQcabation, or. roused at the presence of a stranger, 
nothing can . compose a scene of more peculiar 
solemnity. To walk along the shore when the tide 
is departed, or to sit in the hollow of a rock when it 
is come in, attentive to the various sounds that 
gather .on every side, above and below, may raise 
the mind to its highest and noblest exertions. The 
solemn roar of the waves swelling into and subsiding 
from the. vast caverns beneath, the piercing note 
of the gull, the frequent chatter of the guillemot, 
the loud note of the auk, the scream of the heron, 
a;nd the hoarse de^p periodical croaking of the cor- 
morant, all unite to furnish out the grandeur of the 
sceoie, and turn the n)ind to him who is the Essence 
of all sublimity. 

. Yet.it often happens that the contemplation of a 

sea-shore prodiices ideas of a humbler kind, yet 

still not unpleasing. The various arts of these birds 

> to seize their prey, and someUmes to elude their 
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inmiMfs, their todety anosg each other, -aindlbeff 
leiMfflini<ra and care of their ytmng, prodoce geatlef 
seantioQS. It is ridicutous also dow and Ifaen to 
see llwiv varieut waysof im'poBiog upon- each other. 
It is edmoon enon^, for iastaace, with the asctM 
gM, to panue the lesser gulls so Kmg;, that they 
drop th(^ excrements throogfa fear, vrhidi the 
hungry huster quickly gobbles op before it erar 
reaches the water. In breeding too they Inve 
frequedt eonteatb : one bird, who has no Hart of her 
own, BUemtrti to dlspoeyess anather, aod pntlienelf 
' in the plRC«; This often happms amim^ alt tbe 
gvll kind ; and 1 hare seen the poor bird, fbos An- 
l^aced by her more powerful invader; sit tie^r the 
nest in pensive disconlirnt, while tbe otberaesmed 
q&ite cainfbrtaMe in her new biUiitation. Vid dn 
l^aee of pre-eminence is not easily obtained ; far 
the instant the ioTader goes to snatch a mebienlary 
sMtenance, the odier enters npoa her cnre, aad 
always Tentares another battle before she relinijtiisfam 
the justness of her claim. The contemplalioD of ^ 
diff thus coveted with batchii^'birds, aEKu^ a very 
agreeable entertainment ; and as they sit upon thie 
ledges of the rocks, one above another, wi& tbei^ 
white breasts fm-ward, the whole groupe hM'n*t 
unaptly been compared to an apothecuy'a shop. 

These birds, Ifte all others of the rapacifaus kiad^ 
lay bat few eggs ; and hence, in many places, ttajr 
namber is daily s£en to dimioish. The lesstning 
(^ so many rapacious birds may, at first sight, appear 
a benefit to mankind ; but when we contitler-kiaw - 
many oi the natives of oar islands' are nksWhwdliy ^ 
their ge§b, either &re»h or salted^ we sh^ Itod nb 
aatisfiictfm in tli^hking; that ifaeav pbot peoplcittay 
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in tttne lose their cbief support The goU in general. 
u waq said, builds oo the ledges of rocks,. and bys 
froB one egg* to three, in a nest fwiued «f long 
gnuB and sea-weed. Mo^ of the kind ajre fieby 
tatted, niUi Mack stringy flesh ; yet tbeyoimg ones 
are better food: aadiof these, with seYend other 
birds of the [penguin kind, tbe poor inhabitant* of 
our nertb^n iolands mAke-tlieir wretched banqfiets. 
Tbey bare been k>ng aied to no other food ; and 
even salted gull can be xdished by those who know 
no better. Almost aU de^cacy is a rd^vetbin^; 
and tbe men who repines at tbe iuxuriea of a well-- 
aersed table, staires not lar wadt but from com- 
parison. TheluxQrieB of tbe poor nre indeed coarse 
to in, yet stiH ^y are luxurious to those ignorant . 
aS better ; and it is probable enough that a Kilda 
or a Fea'oe man may be found to exist, oirtdoing 
Api^us hinaelf, in consuUing tbe pleasures of tbe 
table. Indeed, if it be true that utch ipe^ as is the 
raost dang«oasly earned is the sweetest, no men 
can dine so luxuriously as these, as- none rentwe so 
hardly in the pursuit of a dinner. In Jacobson's 
Hiriory of the Feroe Islands, we have an account 
of Ibe m^bod in whidi those birds are taken ;. and 
I will ddirer it in his own aini{de manner. 

" It cannet be exprased with what paias and 
" dangn- tbey take these birds in those hi^ steep 
" clifis, whereef many are two hundred &tboms 
"Ugh. Bat there are men apt by natore, and 
" it for ihe work, who take them , uiually ia> turn 
"-'manners; tbey either climb from below into 
" Uiese high promontdrica, that are as stcqi> as a 
" wall; Of l^cf let tfaemsclvoA down with a.i^te 
" faaa hbore. Whan Ibe^. cUmb &om bekiw> Uiey 
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" baw a pc^ five or six elli kmg, with an iron 
" hook at the end, vrbich they that are bdow in 
' the boat, or od the cliff, farteo unto the man's 
" gtriHe, helping bim up thus to the htg-hest place 
" where he can get footing ; afterwards they also 
" hdp Dp another raao ; and tfans several climb 
" op as high as they possibly can ; and where 
" tbey find difficultyj they hdp each other apfiby 
" thrusting oae another up with their'poles. When 
" tbe first hath taken footing, he draws the other 
" «p to bim, by the rope fastened to his waist ; 
" and so tb^ proceed, till they come .to the place 
" where Uie birds bntld. They there go about.aa 
" well as they can, in thoBe-dangerous places ; the 
" one faf^'ng the rope at- one end, and fixing' 
" binuelf to the rock ; the other going at tbe other 
" end from place to place. If it should. ha[^>en 
" ttiat be c^nceth to fall, the other that sUtQds 
" firm keeps trim np, and helps him up again. 
" Bnt if be patsrth safe,, he likewise fastens 
" bimiself till the other has passed tlie same 
" dangerous place also. Thus tbey go about the 
" diffs after birde as they please. It often hap- 
" penetb, however, the more is the pity, that when 
" one doUi not stand fast enough, or is not suffi- 
<" cieii% strong to hold up tbe other in .his fall, 
"they both fall down and are kiUed. . In this 
" manner some do perisb.every year." 

Mr. Peter Glaneon, in.his descriptios of Nwway. 
•mitctb, that thiere was anciently a law in that 
coiintey, that whosoever climbed bo on tbe cli£&, 
that he fell down and died, if the body, was found, 
belli>fffelinrial,.hia.next kinsman should go ^e same 
my;, but if he durst not occrald njoA do M, tbe 
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dead body was not then to be buried in sanctified 
earth, as the person was toofuHof tetnerityjandhifi 
own- destroyer. 

"'-When the fowlers We come, in the mannef 
". aforesaidj to the bir^ within the cliffs, where 
". people seldom come, the birds ere so tame that 
■" they take them with their hands; for they will 
" not. readily leave their youn^. But' when they 
■".are wild, they cast a. net, with .which tiieyaro 
" provided, over, them, and entangle them therein; 
" In the mean time, there lieth aboatlbeheath in 
" the sea, wherein they cast the birdskiHed;.. and 
*" in -this manner they can, in a short thn^ fill a 
•' boat with fowl. When it is pretty ^air wc^er; 
" and: there is good fowlmg, the fowlers ~ stay in 
"■ the clifife seven or eight days together ; ft^r there 
" are here and there holes in the rock, where, they 
'" can safely rest ; and they have meat let down to 
" tbem with a line from the top of the inoantain. 
-" In the mean time some go every day to thetn, tb 
" fietch home what they have taken. ' 

" Some roeks are so diiBcult that they can' iA 
" no manner get nnto them from below; wherj!'- 
." fore they seek to come down thereunto from 
" above. For this purpose they have a rope, 
" eighty or a hundred fothoms long,' made of 
" hemp, and three fingers thick. The fowler 
" mafcetholhe end of this fast about hir waist^ and 
-" between his kgs, so tba^be can sit thereon ; and 
f' is thus let down, with: the fowling-staff in his 
" hind. Six men hold by the rope, and let him 
;" easily down, laying a la^ piece of wood on the 
V brink of the rock, uponvthivh the rope glidfith-, 
'^ that it may nM be worn to pieces by the bard 
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" and rough edge of the stone. They have 
" bevides, anotlier sHiall line^ tbftt it faatened to the 
" fowler*! body ; on which he puUetb, to give them 
*' notice how they should let down the great rope, 
" either lonver or higher ; or to hold atill, tiwt he 
" uttyilay inthepbcewherenQtoheiaconK. Ijere 
" the man is in great danger, because of the tiones 
" diat are loosened from the cliff by the svinging 
" of Ae rope, and be caniiot arc^ then. To 
" remedy this, in some measure, be hath nsval^ 
" on kis head a seaniaii's thids aod- shaggy cap, 
" whidi defends him ftam the hkms of the stoaes, 
" if Aey be not too big, and titta it costeth 
'* liim his life : qeTeitheless, tiiey continuaHy put 
" themsdvn in that danger, fer the wretched 
*' body^ food sake, hoping in God's mercy and 
" protecUoni vinto which the greatest part of tbem 
^' do derontly recommend tbemsdres when tbcy go 
" to woik : otherwise, they say, there is no other 
" great danger in it, eicept that it « a toilsome 
" and artificial labour ; fbr be that bath not kamed 
" to be so let down, and is not used ther^o, is 
" tamed about wkh die rope, so that be soon 
" groweth giddy, and can do nothing ,- bat ht that 
*' bath learned the art, Gtmsiders it as a ^rt, 
^* swings himself on ^ rope, sets his feet ^^tnst 
f the rock, casts himself some fetboma from thence, 
'.' and ^ocrts himself to what place he wtU: he 
'.' knows w^re the birds are, he andcrstands how 
*' to sit' on the line in the air, and how to hold the 
" fowling-staff in bis hand ; striking therewith the 
** -birds that come or By away ; and yi^«i there 
*^ are h<^ in the rocks, and it stretdiet itseif wit, 
''making nndenfatk as- a neltag, nndbrwUch 
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'.' the bifds are, be knoweth how io fhoot hinweJf 
" in among them, a»d there take firm footing: 
" There when he ia in these holes, he naketh 
" biviBelf loose of the rope, which he fasteos to a 
" Qrag of the rock, that it may not dip firomhim 
" to the oatstde of the 4^. He then goes about 
" in the rode, tdiiag the fowl, either witii hia hands 
" or with the fowling-ataff. Thus, when he hath 
" killed 88 many birds as he thiiju fit, he ties ttem 
'' in a btuidle^ and fastens them to a little rope, 
" giving a aign, b^ puUin^y that they ahoald draw 
" theffi up. When he hu wrought thus the whole 
" day, and desira to get up again, he-^itteth once 
" more tipon the greet ropei^ving a new sign; 
" that Jtfaey should pull him up, or dae he work^th 
" himself up, climbing along the rope, with hia 
" girdle full of birds. It ia also usuaj, where Itere. 
" are not folks enoagh to hold the great rope, for 
" the. fowler to drive a post sh^uig into the earth; 
" and to m^e a rope fast tiiereto, by wbkh he 
" lets himself down witboat any body's h^, to 
" work in tjie manner aforesaid. Some rocks are 
" BO formed tbat the person can go into their covi' 
" ties by land. 

" These manners are more terrible and danger* 
" ouB to see than to describe ; especially if one con- 
" aiders the steepness and height of the rocks, it 
'' seeming impossible for a man to approach them, 
" much less to climb or descend. In some places, 
" the fowlers are seen climbing where they can 
" only fasten the ends of their toes and fingers ; 
"' bot Running sndb plaees, tfiough there be an 
" hundred fittbom between Uiem and the sea. . H 
" N ft. deu meat for the#e poor people, for wbioh 
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" they must venture their lives; and many, after 

" long' Ycntuiing, do at last perish therein. 

" When the fowl is broug;ht home, a part thereof 
" is eaten frcsji; another part, when there is much 
" taken, being hungup for winter provision. The 
" feathers are gathered to make merchandise of, 
** for other expenses. The inhabitants get a great 
" many of these fowls, as God giveth his blessing 
" and fit weather. When it is dark and hazy, they 
" take most ; for then the birds stay in the rocks'.' 
" but in clear weather, and hot san-shrne, they 
*' seek thesea. When they prepare to depart' for 
" the season, they keep themselves most there; 
" sitting on the clifts towards the sea-side, where 
" people get at them sometimes witfa boats, and 
" 'take them with fowlin ^-staves," 

Such is the account of this historian ; but we are 
not to suppose that all the birds caught in this 
manner are of the guU kind: on the contrary, 
ndmbers of them are of the penguin kind; auks, 
puffins, and guillemots. These all come, once a 
season, to breed in these recesses ; and retire in 
winter to fish in more southern climates. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of the Penguin Kind : and first of the Great 
Magellanic Penguin. 

\ HE gulls are long-winged, swift flyers, that 
hover over the most extensive seas, and dart down 
upon such fish as approach too near thesar&ce: 
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The PcDguin kind are but. ill litted for flight, and 
atill less for walking. Every body must have seen 
the awkward manner in which a duck, either wild 
or tame, attempts to change place ; they must re- 
cpllect wilh what softness and ease a gull or a kite 
waves its pinions, and with what' a coil and flutter 
the duck altemptsto move them ; how many strokei 
it is obliged to give, in order to gathec a little air ; 
and even when it is thus raised, how .soon it ii 
fotigued with the force of its exertions, and obliged 
to t^ke rest again. But the duck is not, in its natural 
state, half so unwieldy an animal-as the. whole tribe 
of the penguin kind. Their wings are much 
shorter, more scantily furnished with quills, and the 
whole pinion placed too forward to be usefully 
employed. For this reason, the largest of the 
penguin kind, that have a thick, heavy body to 
raise, cannot fly at all. Their wings, serve them 
rather as. paddles to help them forward, when thej 
atiempt to move swiftly ; and in a manner walk 
along the surface of the water. Even the smaller 
kin(^ seldom fly by choice ; they flutter their wings 
with the swiftest efforts without making way ; and 
though they have but a small weight of ^body to 
lustain, yet they seldom venture to. quit the water 
where they are provided with food and protection. 
As the wings of the penguin tribe are unfitted 
for flight, their legs are still more awkwardly adapted 
' for walking' This whole tribe have all above the 
knee hid within the belly ; and nothing appears bat 
two short legs, or feet, as some would call them, that 
seem stuck under the rump, and upon which the 
animal is very awkwardly supported. Tbey seem, 
when sitting or. attempting to walk, like a dog that 
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hut bcei taagbt to «it iip,. or:ld tihikmsS .n>lQpe(.' 
Thflir short Itgs drive the bpdy in .[»ognflsioa 
from Mde to side; and vrexe they.oot imistad by 
thiir wiOg9, tbey could scarcely ntciTe ^ef.l^ » 
tortoise. ,.,', 

.TJ}is ankwafd positloD-of the -legs, wtnchaoua- 
qoalifies tbcia £ih' living upon land, adapts thenr 
admirably for a Tiesidence in water. In ^Ihat, the 
legs {daced behind Uw raovin; body, pushesiit for- 
ward with greater velocity ; and these .b^s, . Uke 
, Indian canoes, are the swiftest in the water, by 
having their paddles in the rear. ... 

Nor are they less qualified for diving than 
•witnniing. By ever so little inclining tfa^r. bodies' 
forward, (hey lose tbeir centre of^ayity ; and every 
stroke from their feet only tends to sink them the 
fiister. In this manner they can either dive at onc^ 
to the bottoAn, or swioi between Ivio waters ; wime 
they continue fishing for some minutes, and then 
ascending, catch an instanstaneoushre^, to descend 
once more to renew their operations. Hence it is 
that these birds, which are so defencdess, and so 
easily taken by land^ are impregnable by. water. If 
they perceive tbemselves pursued in the least, the^ 
in&tantly sink and show nothing more than, their 
b^, till the enemy is withdrawn. Their very inr 
ternat conformation assists tfaetr power of keeping 
long under water. Their, lungs are iitted ivith 
numerous vacuities, by which they can take in a very 
large inspiration ; and this prdbably serves titem 
.for a len^h of time. 

As they never Visit land, except trhen tiity come 
to breed, their feathers take a odoar from Ibeir 
.situation. That part of them whidi 'hsa been ooo- 
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tioinlly baAed in the water, 'i« irhHe ; wlHIe ^ieir 
Iweki and wiogt are of different uriburr, acconliiig 
- to the difiu^nt species. They are also covered 
more wamnly all over the body with feathers, than 
any other birds whatner'; so that the sea seems . 
enthrely dieir etement ; and but for the nefcessary 
daties of propagating the species, we should scarcdy 
have' the stnaUest opportunity of seeing them, and 
sboaM be utterly unacqaainted with their history. 

Of aU this tribe. Hie Magellanic PeDg;iiin is the 
largest, and the most reiiiaikahle. In size it ap-, 
proe<^e8 near that of a tame goose. It never flies, 
as its wings are very short, and covered with' stiff 
banl fearers, Bod are always seeii expanded, and 
hanging usekssly down by tiie bird's sides. Thie 
tipper part of the head, beck, and rump, are 
covered with Aiff, black fSeathers; while the belly 
and breast, as is common witii all of this kind, are 
of a snowy whiteness, except'a line of black that is 
seen to cross the crop. ' The bil)^ whidi from the 
base to about half way is covered with wrrnkles, is 
bfaick, but marked crosswise with a stripe of yellow. 
They walk erect with their b^ds on high, their 
fin-like wings hanging down like arms ,- so that to 
see Uiem at a distance, they look like so many 
children with white aprons. From hence they are 
said to linile in themselves the qualities of men, 
fowls, and fishes. Like Then, they are upright ; 
Kke fowls, they are feathered ; and like fishes, they 
have fin-like inslraments, that beat the water befbre, 
and serve for all ^e purposes of swimming rather 
than flying. 

They feed upon fish ; and seldom conie ashore, 
except in die breeding-season. As the seas in that 
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IMurt^ dte' *vorM abotwd witi> .a vntiet|r; the^ 
ssMMD'imit'food? nod ifaeir extreme ^fetoKMsanu 
ft . prmtf of the pfeoty in wtuob th^. tiw. ^Thty 
dive witii .great npidtty, land are 'voiBcktiis to a 
peal degrae.. Olre4>f Ifattn, dcKrAcd by CSasiw, 
Ibadgh but ;T^ young:, would aw«)lcnr dn eatks 
Iwrriog at a mowdiM, and Aften thvce ;suGteMire)y 
before' it :wii9 iq»peaied. - Ib xxnanspiBUDa of'Aii 
giutbuicwB appetite, Uieir flesti is iMkiaad fislnp; 
fetiiragtiMtr Mtklrbaayj limt it a prat^goad eal/ia^. 
Jb some tbftiediiiM litwgt),-atul>itlie^f!BatfaeniM 
,tUok; i thai they rtapd the Uoiv DCAWMHtu >mllwnt 
iigiiry. ^ -i *!■■ . < 

They a»a bM ttf -somety ; «mI espsciaUy.^^ien 
Ikey cone on abarejiibey are toes dMNqcup i« xaaS 
««d fi^ii^ou die ledge of itrodc, stsadki^dogetfaer 
witfa tjK alhoifoss, as i£ in cetisulteticoi. Tiirib 
pnjulbua lotheirteyiiigi, wlnclr.giMenUy{bi^iBfi6a 
that paft^ the wdrid-in^tie monlbxjt hiattmlm ri 
Tfaev^pr^antions foc-'h^ng ave aUxade^i^itfut 
great ttouU4r m a flnaA dfi^uresstnii midbRfcstiM 
without' any ^Ihcr ncst> aendi for'diis tpn^nael 
Ths wak-mth vf Ibeir feathen aadlMKlMBt af tUr 
bodies- ia&uchp 'that tiie pronficss €ii-.ioeitMmti*m 
oarrted'ori'<rery KtfHdly. / v . ■ ouib-.. —(v 

Bfitlhcr» ia a tHTennoela^tlifcijBaiJaanflioiUl 
bird'anestimginvthei csantrier.-'iwhieh'Jicaaart^ 
ascflbe to the fl«qneol^'di■tul^lunce«.'itl&BflWielMd 
ftt>m mad or xjaadropefa in ito j-acMaaeK. : Iji aaniB 
places, tiatrad of otmteatti)g.<«llM)f:witk a BJipcritMi 
<lepres8ion ift Iteremlb, the pengoia. (ia foiBAditV 
burr(iw tvrp or ihv£e ysrds deep : id other fi^Mct»it 
i» Been to foredce^thetlevel; and to claBlber^p the 
ledgie of a rocbj Tffcere it lay* its «gg, uA batclws It 
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in that Ueok, eipoaed Bitmtjon. Tbese {wecaur 
tknu muf pn^Mbly have been takeo, in cooiequeace 
of dear-biongbt experience. In those coBDtrisp 
-where the IMrd fear* for b«r osnt fafety. or that of 
herjoaog^ irtie owy proYidontiaUy prpviije agatnit 
daager, by cUggiog', or«even by. eliinbing' ; foe boUi 
wbicKxhe is bat ill adapted by natore. In tfaoe* 
plaicra, hovemr, wibeie the penguin bas.faad l^t 
£Dfr-Tiut8 fron manj her nest is va^, wiih (h? 
noat-conSdeat seonrity, in (tie atiddte of some laii^ 
plus, where tbsy are seen by jthoasands. In that 
unguarded •itualioa, ^titber expeetkig; nor fearing 
a powerful enenay, they contione to sit brooding ; 
tuid even when ^man come* among tltew> have at 
fimt ao-jitpfi^eDaioB of tbeir ibnger. Some 4f 
Ais ti'^a have boea called, hy oar s^uMn^ ^ 
BoAj, from t^ totaL- iDsmsibiiUy which tkey show 
wh^ they are amgVt to ttiteir deatruction. But it 
is BOt considwed ithst tiiese lurdji hflrre ne.Tcr beeo 
tau^ to know the dangers of a haman enemy ; 
it is agMiit the fox^or the vulture that they hare 
learned to defend themselTes; but tl^y havo no 
idea of injury from a. being bo rery unlike' their 
natnval dppOBers. The penguins, therefore, when 
our seamen first came among'tbem, tamely suffered 
tbcmselTes to be knocked on the head, without eren 
^^imogtiag \aa etjcapa. .They-'inxe atoud, to be 
iiwtAl ia.fltM:k8, wiUumt offering te.move, in silent 
vondtf. till eve^ oue of ^ek ouu^r has been 
iatraytpA. Thaic atfachmapt .to their nests waa 
itiU<inore powwidiLl; fx the females tamely sufTered 
the ma^ to/i^iproa^ ajidtake their eggs without 
any restfltuce. But the^expeqeuce of a few o£ 
&o«e uufrientBy.iiiitii, has loi^ since taught them 
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to be mor* upon their guard in diooBiog thefr 
sUaaUoiu; ' or to leave those retreats where tbej 
irere so little able to oppose their invaders. V^ 

The peo^in bys but one egg; and,, in fre- 
quented aborea, is found to borrow like a rabbit: 
sometimes three or foqc take possession of one hoIe> 
and batch their young tQgether. In the holes of 
the rock^ where Nature has made tbem a retreat, 
several of this tribe, as Linpseusateuresu8,are seen 
t«ig«U)er. There the females ky their single egg 
in a common nest^ and sit upon this, their genera) 
possessiouy by- - turns ; vrbiie one is placed as . a 
centinelj to give warning of apprpacbitig danger. 
The egg of the.penguinj as well as of 9U Miis t^ibe. 
Is very large for the size.of the bird^beiag-igepeiBlly . 
found bigger than that of ^. goose.' But as there are 
aany varieties of the penguin, and as they differ in 
size from that of a Muscovy duck to a jawan, ttW 
eggs differ in -the same proportion. , .> 



CHAP. VIH. 

Of the Auk^ Puff.n, atid other Sti'da of the Peh^vrt 
• \ Kind. 

<0f a size far inferior to (he pengtHn, bui vitji 
Aeavly, the saine foriDj and exactly of. the jsame-Apr 
petites 'and mhuaers, there is, a -veiy namerouf 
tribe. These frequent our shoreff, 4Qd,-]ike thv 
pengttift, have (heir leg* plac<eii behind.: Tiiff 
h9ve short wings, which are not tota%. inqa^abte «f 
flight ; irith J?oiwd bills, for -staging tb^r preyj wbidr 
is.fishi.: 3;hey live.vpo^B tbe^yptefjin >r^k *b^ 
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&)% cvhtinuany seen diving ;- aridrselifdm venture 
Bpon land, except for the parposes of conttiraing 
their kind. 

The first of this smallertribe is the Grieal Northern 
I)IVer, which is nearly of the size of a goose': it is 
beautifally variegated' all oveir with many sUip'ft', 
and di^rs from the - pengiiin, in bdng much 
slenderer and more elegaritiy formed.' ThedHry 
Speckled Diver does not exceed the site of a Mub- 
icovy dock ; and, except in size, greatly restSoiWea 
the former. The Atik, which breeds on the islands 
of St. Kilda, chiefly differs from the' penguin in 
size and colour :- it is smaller thati a duck; and 
the whole of the breast and belly, as for as the 
middle of the throat, is white. The Gaillemot is 
about the same size ; it differs from the' aok, in 
having a longer, a slenderer, and a straigfater bitt. 
The Scarlet-throated Direr niEty'be distinguished 
by its name ; '. and the PulBn, or Ootilterneb, is cnfe 
of the most remarkable birds we know. 

W(x:ds cannot easily describe the'form of the biH 
(^ the. puffin; which differs so greatly from that of 
any other bird. Those who have seen the coultetf 
of a plough, nay fmrm same idea oS the beak of this 
odd4ooking animal. The bill is fl&t; but, very 
Afferent from that of the'di»:k, its edge is upward^. 
It la <^ a triangiijat- ig»re, and- ending; in a sbirf) 
point; the upper «fa(ip bent a litde downward, 
Where-it is'jicrined tdtbehc^d; and' a.ccTtai#cal>- 
lous'«AstM6e encompjassing'ttsibBse, as'ia parrots-. 
It-is of two cofours ; ttttH^xdowed'tiear the base, 
and red towards the: point. It has^vee fuitows or 
grooves itapFesse^ in<it ; oqe id the livid- party 'two 
in the red. The ^ee are feaicedvtith a protuberant 
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i^ln of % tivii colcnr ; aiad ikey are grey or a9ii-> 
MltfAi^.' '^hfeK late nadri HiifficfMt to dntiaguiifa 
tbis bvd Ify J bttt its Valne to thtne inwbdetivtd- 
lAity it'breecbj refttfers if still mora an object of 
euHosity. -• ■ 

Tfie pafilnOike aAtte'rcBt of this kind, hu Us 
ttg« thfovrtt sd far Mck; that it can bai<^ mote 
witliout ftimUitig. Tti^ ihekes it rive n^th Aff^ 
cdlty, and si%ect M'Winy falls before it gets upoh 
thfevring'; but:arf1£i& a^iAa1lbird,m>t nnu^ bigger 
ffian fl pfgeon, when -ft' dnce lifiM, it can continoo 
its flight TVith gteat celerity, : . 
~ Both this and aU ttie former boHd no nest; but 
lay' their egge either in the crevices o£ rocks, or in 
holes under groand nen* -(he ^ore. 'Hiey chiefly 
choose the latter situati^ ^ for the pufl&B, the uili^ 
the gaillemot; and the rest, cannot essily rise to thb 
hest #hen in ti lofly sHnstion. Matiy^ are the at- 
tempts these birds are seen to linake to 4ly op trt 
those nests which- are so high abwra the ssrikcei 
tn rendeHflg them inaccessible to mankind, they 
often render Uiem almost inaccessible tothemvslveBi 
1%ey ai«f -frequently lAl^ed to make three or fbor 
i^^s, tiefbre tbtiy cata ceiM at die j^Keofinnbaa 
tion: For tUs reason the auk and guiHeniotj whea 
tiiiey h»ye oai^ Iftid then- mngte eg^i wbiott is 
extremely Itfi^ fbr'the si^e, seldoM Cmke it m0 
ft iif excbded/ The mistlf^, who is betta* fnVnislMMl 
fhr' flight, feeds the ftmdle during ^is> 4iiter«*l-t 
ahd'so-i bare is Hie place >rlffire she sM^^tlMtUi^ 
egg wofild dfteh KiltdoS^ft fhwr the rakilr, dMttot 
ihebMyof the-Tifttfftipport'ifi' -f^^O-- 

But the puffin seldom chooses these inaccesBlble 
and trouble^oMe fae^tfr for'ttsiritoation. Relying 
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>H|iel\'HitHta9 nMS4 terfiti^, it eijIfieiF makes ;or findi 
atiiole- iaftbe^pwiad, whet«-to Ja^qnd bring; forth 
tb> yoaif^g. All tiie minter these blidar JilE« Che 
teat, are absent ; vkitin^ regloDs too remote ^iar 
4woo«feri^. At the latlar Md-of Ainrcb^ or «be 
begisniiig 4f Aprjf, come «Kr,a troop of their 
spAm or h«rbiRger8-^-4liEtt stny^two or^thnoe days^ as 
H weva-to vlerfand-'seaiich «i)t for their: former 
tttrnttotfi^afld «ee,whetiier all be well. This done, 
^y onee more dq>Eu1; and^ «b(Mt the beginDiDg 
of May, retarn again with tiie whole army of theif 
coibpatHons'. Bttt if.the'seaBOQ happens to-be 
BtoFmyand'tempeatueua, and the sea troubIed>the 
uDfartonate' voyagers undergo incredible hardships ; 
and they are foundj by hundreds, cast away upon ' 
Ar shopee, lean, and perished with femine.* It is 
most probablej tfierefore, that this royage i* per- 
forned'itiore <m the water thea in the air ; and ai 
thejr OMinQt fiah.is sttmny weather^ their strength 
is exhaiTstM before they can apive at their wished^ 
£h- hMbodr. 

- The psffiii/wten it prepsres for hreedin;, whieh 
. riTtay«>Aq}pAaB a few ib^s e|t«- its arriral>- bc^ns 
tfA^erapQ Bj^'a iMdc ilt tiw ground nqlifhr from tfm . 
•hoiSe ; '»nd when jt haa some way peaetra ted the 
ttartfi, it dMm Ihrotvs itself upon- its back^ and with 
bBian^'^la^S' thus .bBf!rQW84nweTd, till it has dog « 
1i41a wi^ sefcrsl wiifdipg^'^Qd twningVj from eight. 
|(^t^'l!eel:deep. li^rtip^Iorly #eeka to dig under 
li^#<*iK ,vh!n*e')it-efip^ttft'|h0tgreate8t security. In 
this fortiSed retr^t iV h^ on« «gg-; .^hidi. thou^ 
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the biid. |»'noi UNwh bigger tfaan a^pigeM, is >f 

Aeiixefffbfaen, 

When Un young oae is exetotledj the pazcMti 
kidaBtrj and coom^ are iacvedible. Few bitrdB joc 
bcMli win TeotOKB -to. attack tbem ia tbeir retreats. 
When the gnat Nataf en^ a* Jacobton inform «■; 
comei totakejwiiay their yaung, the pvftm boMly 
oppose fain. 'Their 'laeatiRi;' afierds a most s ing al a t 
eonbat. .As soon as (be imcb appcoacbes, 4be 
paffia c^due biB' im^er the tbroat vilh its beafc^ 
and sttcbs its. ckws into lut Iweait, yAoA saahes the 
raveoi with aikmi sareaaiiDf , aU ftpt to get away ; 
bat tbelitUe bird stiU holds &Bt to the invader^ m» 
lets him f o lill-' they both coips to the sea, tfbera 
they drop down togetiiBr,.aii4dier mvra ts^rotcnadt 
yet the raTen is bat iooi (^ten°«acceMful ; and in- 
TBding-the puffin attheibottoA o( its holey dmoaiv 
faoUi thepaieatandka.&mily. ,. ■ • '.-'•-U 

But^were a puaishiiient lo be inflicted ioc-ivamfi 
ralHy io irrational. aainafa, the paffin-.is just^ A 
suffi^^ fmm iDT^sioii;^ as it ia often itself one of4htt 
most teiriUe inraderB. Near the Isle of. Aogkseys 
in an iilit called Prie^wln), their .flodiit. oo^'faf 
icompfiredj for nmiUitMde, to svarms of bexs. <iii 
anodier islet, called the Calf of Mao^ a birdtftfthis 
kind, but of a di£fereitt species, is seen ia gceat 
abundance.' In^lmth pla«£svntuHben of FaUnteaiii 
fonodtobrecd; bnt the paffia, imwUlingutD 'be at 
the trouUeof making a '^hole^ when there is one 
ready made, dispossesses the cabbits, and j^ is ntA 
unlikely destroys ^leir yowig. It:ii in these uqjuirtly 
acquired letKats that tho.youi^^uffinii'^e fi»md 
io great' numbers, and beconwa very vadaaUb tt»- 
qaisition to the natives of the place. The old ones 
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(I am aam qiMluag of the AfanJEs pufis) oudjr ia' 
the inorDing, at break of day, leave^^ir aesia Asd 
young, fiiMl:eveQ-tiniBlttBdj;a«r>4o ttwy.ratMtf till 
Mghft^l. All tbM thae tbey ^^undilistDtlgr am^ 
{dayed JD &httig for Umr ..yoiiQg.;' aa fbat ^ihcw - 
n^raatt on land, wbi<^ in fbe Hmraifig werciiood 
^nd daanoMitf, Harejiojw still and (|iB«(^ w^ not a 
vrw§;.iUrriD9 till tbe «|^<aeb of dwk, .when .theic 
•apeaB»(no«,faoreaBno«iiM»!th«ir RtBfn. ^bri? 
ewr flaky otatbar fbod^ -tbe^MvB.precared.in Hm 
day, b^ wgbt.begiiw to soffev a kind of biUf diges- 
tion, and « T^daced. to an 'Oify. aaaUer; which, is 
^•ciad fraa tkeataauob tf^the-fddxonai- inta^ tbei 
mootb of the: yoaa^i- By this tbey-.are aoarifthed, 
abdtfacMNoe fat to an amaaing-degrae. -,Wben they 
a^re airived^lo.'thetr.fijU growtfa, tbeywhoare io' 
tnutrd by the JOrd of . tte iitand^ draw tbem.from 
their holes; and, tbat :diey:nuiy more 'readily keep 
«B:8ScaoDt: oi tbe number Aey tafce, cnt off one 
foot m atokeo. Tbew flesh iaaaid to be cKoest 
•ively nwk; Bstb^feed apon 6«h, especially sprali 
ands^freed;. hovrerer, when-theyare pickied and 
pfeaened Tnth Bpioes, they 'are ai^redibyitfaoia 
Sfitho ate fonod of high eating. ^ We are toM^jtlnt - 
fonnBrlytlieir. flesh was allovred by the diurcli <aii 
JLentenidaytv They were, at that time, also takeri 
^ £ari!eto> at we,do'rabfails.. Atpresent, t^Ky are 
either dugout, or dacni' oat, feom tkeic barrovsf 
anth a hooked ^tick. They fajia- ealremely hard} 
And keep «ach' fast iholdioi iwhatsoavai: they 'Scow 
dp0ir,^as.A«ttoheieasi^>4isenga^iedt<> Tlieir noiaa 
.When tiJien ii T<9)ii'disa^erabl^Lhaisg liheMiba 
«ffi}i^:efadttBibpeiMn«Ue«filij^tiftflpeak; <: 
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The coMtant rieptedatitni itbich Unse birds an- 
DtMlly nffer, docs not in ibe ICMt Men to tntimt- 
date them, or drive tbeta nmy ;>^(m the-^ontrairy, u 
the people i^j the BC«t mmt be robbed, Wttle-'tM 
ones v^l breed there no lo^er. ' All Mrds of tfaiii 
kind kty bat one tgg ; yet if' tliat be taken *my, 
they wtt Iny another, and so oH'toatbtrd; iriiich 
leerosto iinply that roUiiaf thw nests Aoes'-n«G 
much intimidate then froln Injifi^ ttgmtt. ' 'TMae^ 
bovrever, whose neifa have h^n tfaos dbstrot^cd/vn'e 
oftffli too late m bringing up tiieir young^;- wbo^if 
they be not flf^dged and prepared ifor migration 
when all the rest depart, are le^-at land> to shift 'foir 
thennel¥es. In Angnet the whole tribe* u-seenttf^ 
take leave of their summa' residedce ; norere tfatejr 
observed any more tHl the i<etflrn' of t&e ensuttrg* 
spring*. It is probable^ that they sail btray to awre 
aoMthem re^ons, as- cMir mariBen fTe«[aeHtly see 
myriatb of wAter-lbwl npon tbeir returrtyand-steerin^ 
ufloally to the north. Indeed, theeoM^fcountriei 
seem to be their most favoored retreatsr; andthe 
number of water-fowl is much greater jin those 
colder climates, than in the warmer regions, near 
the line. The qaantity of oil which abounds in 
their bodies, serves as a defence against cold, and 
preserves them in vigour against its severity ; but 
the same provision of oil is raUier detrimental in 
warm countries, as it tarns nacid, and many of 
them die of disorders trhtCfa ftbse firom<its-|rolrelb6- 
tion. In general, however^ water-fowl can be pto- 
perly said to be of «& Gtiaiate} the eleniwift/kl^olk 
which they4ive beingtheirptoiier pesidenooFii'Tb^ 
necessarily spend' ft lew nfoMfas 4f > svnKrter' ^pon 
land, to bring np-Mkeiry«twg; bat thercftttif tbeir 
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inne ir pnlMbly coDSometl in tfteir miji^ions, or 
near sobk uolminrn coatta;, irlun tbeir pforiHoa 
of fish it ifoDod iafraateat absndBiice. 
; Before! ga to thethiidgenMaldiTision of water- 
fowls; it Boay :D«t beinproper to obscrr^ that there 
is OB* species or rdund-biUed waler-fowl, that deea 
not properly lie within any of the former dntribu^' 
tkmv. This is the Gooseaader; a Wrd with the 
body and wing abopcd like those ef the . penguin 
kiad, bat with legs not hid in the belly. It may be 
distingaithed from all others by its billj which is 
round, hooked at the point, and toothed, both upper 
and under chap, like a saw. ks colours are varioas 
and beaatifnl: however, its manaera and appetites 
Mitirely reeemble tfaese of the Diver. It feeds upon 
fish, for which itdives ; and is said to bnild its nest 
upon trees, like the heron and the cormorant It 
seems to form the shade between the pengoio and 
the goose kind : baviag a round bill, like tiie one; 
and unenbamssed legs, like the other. In the 
shape of the head, neck, and body, it resembles 
tbeolhoti). 



CHAP. IX. 

; , ai a. 

O/* Binh of the QdoK'Ki/i^, fraperfy so eatted. 

jL)J^Snao;'the.(iroose/andtbe Duck, are leaders 
of B humerons, osefiUj and b«a«tifiii tribe of birds> 
tbatwttilwfvredBimcdfroiB a staleiof natoreyand 
have tnght to fisb'in dtftendeafce aboat us.- To 
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describe any of these, would be as aapertluDus ai 
definitions usually are when giren of things with 
which we are-already weH acquainted. ' There are 
few ttiat httK not had opportanities of se^inpf fhem; 
and VlKme ideas would not anticipate our descrip- 
tion. But, though nothing be so easy as to 
distingtfish these in general from each 'otber, yet 
Ae largest of the dadt kind approach the gooscf 
•o neuly, thitt it may be proper to mark the* 
dislinctiena. ' . ' 

. The marks of the gdose are, a bi^er bodyi 
hi^ wings, a longer neck, a white ring about the 
ramp, a bill thickw at the base, slenderer towards 
the tip, with shorter legs, placed more fdfwtiirft'on 
the body. They both have a waddling walk; but 
tile duck, from the position of its legs, has it in 
a greater degree. By these marks, these simitar 
tribes may he known asunder ; and though the 
dock Aonld be found to equal the goose in size, 
which sometimes happens, yet there are still other 
sufficient distinctions. 

But they all agree in many particulars ; and IniTe 
a nearer affinity to each other than the neighbouring 
kinds in any other department. Their haTing 
been tamed has produced alterations in each, by 
which they diSer as mnch from the wild ones of 
their respective kinds as they do among themselves! 
There is nearly as much difference between the 
wild )md - th« tame dtick, as between some sorts of 
the duck and the goose ; but still, the .characterise 
tktf«f the kind are strongly marked and bbvioue^; 
and thia tribe can never be mistaken. 

The billis the first ^at ohvibns distinctton of 
the goose kind fnnn all of the feathered tribe. In 
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other birda it is round and wedge-like, or crodced 
ftt the end. In all the goose kind it is flait and 
broad, made for (he purposes of skimmiDg ponda 
and lakes of the mantling weeds that stand on (he 
sur^ce. The bills of other birds are laadc of & 
homy sabstance throughout ; Uiese have their in- 
offefisiTe biUs sbeatiied with a skio which covers 
them, all ww. The bill of every ottasr bird see^w 
in- some measure formed for - pierdni^ or tearing ; 
theirs are only fitted for shoveling up their food,, 
which is cbiefiy of the vegetable kiad. 

Though these h>nls do not r^ct aniinal foo^ 
when offered them, yet they <^n. contentedly subwst 
upon vegetable?, and seldom seek anyothcr. They 
are easily provided for; wherever. there is wat^i 
there seems to be plenty. All the other web-footed 
tribes are continually- voracioUB> t-ontinuaUy-preying. 
These lead more harmless lives : the weeds -on the 
surface of the water, or the ioseots- qt .ih«;.bDtteim^ 
the grass by the bank, or the fruits and com in 
cultivated grounds, are sufBcient .to satisfy tbeU 
^sylappetites: yet these, like every other aaiotal, 
win not r^ect fle«h, if prc^erly prepared^lbr iho^i ; 
ft is sfiffici^ praise to 4heniUiat they do-not 
eageriy pursue it. .. - ? 

^ As Utek-food^is chiefly T«gel3bkBj^>theirfecflii^ 
dity is in propwtion.: Wc bare- had frequeBt.oi^ 
portunittes 40 obsemc, that ai\ the predatory trib^ 
whether pf birds or (^drupads^ qrebamtn and iUH'* 
fruitful. We have seen the lion- with jl^ tvro cubs-? 
the; eiigje with the same number.; and^the^ieaguist 
with even but one- NdtuFe^ that bi^applied^thKni 
with pow^of dAitrqctio»,.haKdeiMcd^em.feiFMlity. 
B«t it. is.. otherwise with^thcju harmku .aiKqial» ^l 
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amL deAcrilNDg. Tb^ seem fonnea to fill up the 
cbaMDfl ip QDHBftted Rntur^ ^caused by Uie Tora* 
laownera of cdhen. They breed in f^eai abon- 
dtnce, and leatl Ibeir young to the pooj ibe instaai 
th«y arerCKolBdeA. 

As their food w siip^, ao their fletbis aOurivbn^ 
and wholesome. The swan was ccmsidered as a 
high delicacy amogg the ancients ; the goose was 
abstained from as ttrtally indigestible. Modeta 
manners hare inverted tastes; tjbe goose is now 
become the fevonrite; and the swan is seldom 
brought to table^ anless for the purposes of osteota" 
tkm. But at all timn tiie flesh of the duck yrap 
ia high Mtcero ; the aacieols tiioagbt ewa mote 
hig^y of it than we do. We are conbented to ettk 
it as a delicBcy ; th«y also cootideiwd it as a medi- 
cioe ; apd Plutarch' assures as, that Cato kept Us 
whole &»ily in beaHb, by feeding them with dadb 
whmeKer they Uarestened to be out of order. 

These qualities of groat fecamdiity^ eaty suate* 
nauee, and whalesoni^ aouri^wieDt, bwre beea .found 
so coaatdentble as to iodope man to taka tkese b«ds 
finw a state of nature, and render then dcHS^c. 
Haw long theyhaTebeeu tbusfdepeo^nts ap<>n.bts 
pleasures^ is not known ; fen:, from iki^ «ivHest 
accDUDts, th«y were coosidered as laudiwa about 
him. The Hose nwat have been vwy oefoota; for 
tbgnrb. bfne been icaany cban|;eB vnoagbt.ift'thttf 
c«touni, therr fig^eft, and ey«« (JMsvifttNunlfiailEb 
by human cultivation. The different kinds of thMCr 
InndSi in a T»iWj rt ^, a^^^impfe intNir cdwuntfgs : 
wfapn one bo* aaen a wild px^t^ot a wild iducjii a 
deseriptim of its pluiAage,wm, in* feEktber^ ^wUy 
conrespandwitbthatofaDy pthajT..- Bttt-ia4>hQ,taflae 
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kinds no tw*of ftay*pee>H are exactly (dike. Oif. 
fetwat in their mK, their, cokmra, and freqneotly ia 
ibtk\gtmni S^tta, tiiey teem tha nere creatansiof 
Ut; and> faaviBg' been w lon|^ dependent i^on 
man for sapport, they seem to aBsume Anas entirely 
witeil to hi».|iieaiun>or neoeisities. 



VT,- ■ : CHAP. X. ■ ' ' 

' ' Of the Svsdh, tame and wild. 

JNo )tir4> makes « itM)i% indHTereift 4}gnre upon 
IhndfM Hmbre- beautiful one iiitbe water, than the 
Swac ' When itascends from its faToarile element, 
kB-ni($M»n^ are awkward, and its neck is stretched 
fM*M^rd <Mth an iir of stupidity ; but when it is 
seen smoothly 'Eniling^-aloti^ the water, commandittg 
a-<hott6a:A^ grace^^l attitudes, merin^ at pleasnre 
'Withobt' the smftlkM eff»rt, when it " proudly rows 
"' itS' Ailie,'< as Milton has it, " with arched neek,' 
''between -its white wings mandtrig," there is not 
a 'flHtfe l»eflntifU iigtire in all natare. In the exbt- 
bitttin «f tto form, tbere are no broken or harah 
}inetf; no«6RstraiRed or catching motions; but 4be 
roundest cootoHTS, and tbe easiest transitions: the 
eye-%(Hiders «v>er every part wifli tmati^le ples- 
suve, aiM «*ery part lakes a new grfioe with a new 



^his fine bird ti&s long been rendered domesUc ; 
and 'it is now a doabt whether there be-any of the 
tame kind in a state of nahire. The wild flwan, 
though 80 strongly resembling this in cohwt and 
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iorm, it yet a. diffisrent biid ; fiv it is very dHferently 
formedwithin. The.wiMiiniii is leM.than thetame 
by aHmoat a fourth ; for as tbe one wei|^ twenty 
poands, tbe otber only wei^ Miteen poaodi snd 
three qoarten. The colour of tiie tame «waa is iH 
over white ; that of the wild bird ii, akuig Uie back 
and the tipi of the wings^ of an aih-colour. But 
theie are slight differences, compared to what at 
found upon djisection. In tbe tante swan, the wlwt- 
pipe «nki down into tbe longs in the ordinaiy 
manner; but in tbe wildj after a strange and 
wonderfiil contortion, like what we have seen in 
the craae, it enters through a hole formed in tbe 
breait-bone; and being redected therein, returns 
by the same aperture ; and being contracted into a 
narrow compus by a broad and bony cartilage, it 
it divided into two branches, which, before tbey 
enter the lun|^, are dilated and as it were swoUea 
out into two. cavities. 

Such is Uie ezbaordiMury diff^^ce between these 
two aninmlSj which externally seem to be of one 
Species. WheUwr it is in the power of long-con- 
tinued captivi^ and domestication to produ^ this 
strao^ variety, between birds otherwise tbesame^ 
I will not take upon me to determine ; but certain 
it is, tb^ our tame swan is no where to.be found, at. 
least in Eun^, in a j^te of nature. 

As it is not eafy to account for this difference of 
confonuatioa., so it is still n^ere difficulty reooacile 
tbe accounts of the ancients with the experience of 
tbe moderns, coucernit^ tbe vocal powers of this 
bird. The tuae swan is one of the, m&at m\^ of 
all birds ; and the vrild one has a n<# extremely 
loud and disagreeable. It is prt^ble, the convo- 
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laUoRB of tfw windpipe may coritribiitb ta Increasie 
^te clansfOr of it ; fijr such is tbe harshness of its 
Voice, that^tbe Urd from thence has been caHed the 
HobpeF." >In' neither is ihere thfe sttia^t degrte 
of imdody ; ndr- have they, for above this century, 
been safd'togfre specimens of the simplest (nusical 
abMities : yet; Aotwithstandirigthid, it was the gfenerial 
opinion of aQtit|iHty, that Uie swan was a tnost 
Bad(M3ioiis bird ; ilnd that, even to its death, its voice 
wmt on improving. It would show no learning to 
firoduve what they have said upon the music' of 
the swan : it has already been coHtcted by Aldro- 
Tandus; and still more professedly by -the Abbe 
Gedoyn, in the Transactions of (lie Academy of 
Bedes Lettres. From these accoonts it appears 
that, while Plato, Aristotte, and Diodorus Siculus, 
l^lieved the vocality of the-swao, PKny and Virgil 
seem to. doubt that received opinion. In tMd 
equipoise of authority, Aldrovandas seerbs to hat« 
determined in favour of the Greek philosophers ; and 
ihe form' of' the windpipe in the wihl svran, so 
much resembling a musical instrument, inclined his 
belief stiH more strongly. In aid of this also, came 
the testimony of Pendasins, who affirmed, that he 
hfid ofon heard swans sweetly singing in the lake of ' 
Maotatf, as he was rowed up and down in a bo^; 
as ako of Olaua Wormias; who professed that many 
of:bis friends and scholars had heard them singing- 
" 'Riete *as," says he, " in my fhmily, a very 
" honest young man; John Rostorph, a student in 
" divinity, and a Norwegian by nfttiwi. This man 
" dW, upon his credit; and with the interposition 
" of an oath, scdemnl/ a%rm, that once, in the 
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" territory of Drdnten. af he was standing on the 
" Bca-ibore early in the morning, be heard an 
" tmasual and iweet muroiur, coBkpoaed of most 
" pleasAot frtristKngs tad sounds ; be knew not ^ 
" firat wfa«icc they came, at hovr they were made, 
*' for he saw no maa aear to prodace them ; but 
" loicdcing round aboat biro, and ciimbtng to the top 
" ofacertainpromontoryjbethfsreespiedantDftmte 
" number of awaos gathered together in a bay, and 
** making the most deligfatfol hariaony : a sweeter 
** in all bis life-time be bad never heard." TIkbc 
were accounts sufficient at least to keep opinion in 
SDspenbe, thongh in contradiction to our own expe- 
rience ; but Aldrorandas, to put, as be suppoaed, 
the question past all donbt, gives us the testimony 
of a countryman of our own, from wbon he badthe 
rehtion. Tbio honest man's namewas Mr. George 
Braun, who assured bim, that nolhiug w«b more 
common in Bngland, than to hear nrana smg ; thai 
they were bred in great nnmben in the sea, near 
Londoh ; and that every fleet of ships that letumtd 
from their voyages fnim dtslant caoDtnea, wer* met 
by swans, that came joyfuUy oat to wcbonb their 
return, and salute them with a loud ' and cheerful 
singing ! It vMs in'this manaer that AMrenrndas^ 
that gpeal and good nutit, was fveqoently imposed 
upon by the ^igningand the needy, hisanboaaded 
curiosity dtew roand bim people of erefy kind^ and 
his generoMty was as ready to rewa»d fltlsehood 
asfmth.— Poor Aldro^^ndasI 9Si& having spent 
a vast fortune, lor the pafposes of enlightening 
mankind; after having collected more Mth and 
more falsehood than any man ever did befove bim, 
he little thought of being reduced at last to vrant 
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bread, to feel the ingratitude of bis country, And to 
die a begs;ar in a public hospital ! 

Thus it appears (hat our modern aothmrkies, in 
favour of the Mnging of swans, are rather msptciouBi 
.since they are reduced to this Mr. Gtiorgt Bnrait, 
and John Rostorph, the native of a eoimtry re-* 
markable for ignorance and credulity. It is pro^ 
baUe Uie ancients had some mytbofogil»l meaning 
in ascribing; rnelody to the swan ; and a3 for the ' 
moderns, they scarcely dewrte oirt" regatd. Tbe 
Swan, therefore, must be content with that sbare of 
fame which it posAeases on the score of its bca&ty j 
since tbe nteloidy of its voice, witbotit better t«sti> 
mony, wiH scarcely be admitted by eveiv thCf 
credulous. 

This beautiful bird is as delicate in its appetites* 
as d^ant in its form. ]ta chief food is corn, bnad, 
h«rbs grevring in the water, aitd roota and seedSi 
which are found near the rtwgio. It prepare* a 
nest in some retired part of tbe benk^ aad ehtefly 
whefe tiifire is an islet id tb« stream. This is 
caaposed of waiteir plants, long gjaM and sticba ; and 
tbe mala aad femate assist id forming it with. gretU 
assidntty. Theawanlay066v«nor'^^ eggs, white, 
siuch larger ti»ft those of a g*ose, with a hard, and 
sometinses a taberous sbeJI. It kHS'»ear two months 
before its^ young am^excfoded; wbich are ash> 
coloured wheti tb^ ftrat leave .th« sh^U, and foe 
some months after. It is not a little dangerous to 
approach the old ones> wbea tb^r little family are 
fMding round them. Their fears, as well as their 
pride seem to take the -alarm; and they hare 
sometimes been known to give a blow with their 
pinion, that has broke a man's leg or arm. 
D D 3 
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It is not till the; are a twelvemonth old that the ' 
yoang sfVanB change their colour with their plumage. 
All the sta^ of this bird's approach to maturity 
are slow^ and seem to mark its longeTity. It is two 
months hatching; a year in growing to its proper 
sise ; and if, aocDrding to Pliny's dbsdrvation, that 
those animals that are longest in the womb ar&the 
longest lived, the swan is the longest in the shell 
df any bird we know, and is said to be remarkable 
for its loirgevity. Some lay that it lives three 
hundred years ; arid Wiltughby, who is in general 

'diffident enough, seems to believe the report. A 
goose, as he justly observes) has been known to 

'Ht6 a hundred ; and the swan, from ite superior 
size, and from its harder, firmer flesh, may naturally 
be supposed to live still longer. ' "' 

Swans were formerly held in such great esteeifla 

^io England, that, by an act of Edward the Fonrth, 
none except the son of the king, waspcritrittM to 

[ keep'a swan, unless possessed of five marks a year. 
-By a subsequent act, the punishment for taking 
then* eggs was imprisonment for a year and a dc^, 

~ ^nd a fine at the king's will. At present'they ffire 
but little valued for the delicacy of Iheijr flesfi; hot 

' triftny are still preserved for their beauty. We see 

' multiiudes on the Thames and Trent ; but nowhei^e 
greater numbers than on'the salt water inl^' of the 

' sei near Abbotsbury, in Do/setsW^e;* ' ■ - ■ ' 

"l^'ABpOcul tiae"Iatet5 been diittover^ in'Hew'HollariiJ, 
«hichat<i6be-|»Ms^ite»dtothe'pf^ert>WM>''''t"itblBdU'^an. 
Xhisrare and elogant bi^, ip itageper^Bppearsqce, Ijeu'a^tbe 
" ntdat striking resemblance to' tne taine'swatj," and t^as aA^qse 
' iracefully-tarying' attitudes wtiicn so' emJoentty' dis^ngqisfi it 
iota art oiher'inhaWtafirioHfi'eWfllere:' but 'fhe'pTu^iiage ^ .«f 
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Of tke Goose, and Ha Varietiet, 

X HE Goose, in its domestic state^ extiibils a 
variety of colours. The wild goose always retaia» 
the same marks: the whole upper part is ash- 
coloured ; the breast and belly are of a dirty white ; 
the bill is narrow ajt tbe base, and at tl^e tip it 
is black ; the le^ are of a saffron-colour, and the 
ckws black. These marks are seldom found ia 
tbe tame ; whose bill is entirely red, and whose legs 
are entirely brown. The wild goose is rather less 
than the tame; but both invariably retain A white 
ring round their tail, which shows that they are 
both descended from the same origiod, , 

The wild goose is supposed to breed in the 
northern parts of Europe ; and, in the beginnuig 
of winter, to descend into more temperate'' regions. 
They, are often seen flying at very great heights, in 
flocks from fifty to a hundred, and seldom . resting 
by day. Their, cry, is frequently heard when they 
are at an imperceptible distance' above ns;' and 
this seems bandied from oneto tbe other, as among 
hounds iii the putrsnit. Whether this be tbe note 
of mutual encouragement, or the necessary conse- 
quence of respiration, is doubtful ; but they seldom 
exert it when they alight in these jouirnie^. 

a full deep black, w'ah a biH of the &nest red, and white quilled 
fe&therg. The tip' of the upper beak is blackish ; aud there is a 
jrellow spot near it: the lega or* black, and the.fect Mtnewhat 
{laler.J 
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Upon their coming to the ground by day, they 
range themselves in a line, like cranes ; and seem 
rather to have descended for rest, than for other 
^^freshment. When they lmv« sat in this manner 
for an hour or two, I have heard one of them, with 
a loud long note, sound a kind of charge, to which 
thereet punctually attended, and they pursued their 
journey with renevi'ed alacrity. Their flight is very 
regularly arranged ; they either go in a line a-breastj 
or in two lines, joining in an angle in the middle. 
I doubt whether the form of their flight be ihvs 
arranged to cut the air with greater ease, as is 
commonly believed ; I am more apt to think it is 
to present a smaller mark to fowlers from below. 
A bullet. might easily reach them, if huddled toge- 
ther ip ^ flock, and the same discharge might 
destroy several at once ; but, by Uieir manner of 
flymg', no shot from below can affect above one of 
them.; and from the height at which they fly, this 
is not easy to be hit. 

The ^^roade diflers in some respects from both 
tlfese; being less than either, with a black bill, 
flitich shorter than either of the preceding. It is 
«<^cely necessary to combat the idle enror of this 
|>ird'a being bre^ from a shell sticking to ships 
bottoms ; it ifl well known to be hatched flrom an 
eggt in the ordinary manner, and to differ in very 
few particulars from all the rest of its kind. 

llie Brent Goose is still less than the former^ 
and not bigger than a Muscovy duck, except 
that the body is longer. The head, neck, and 
upper part of the breast, are black ; but abdot Hie 
Qf the neck, on each side^ are two email 
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vpots or lines of white, which tt^ether appear like 
a ring. 

Tbe«e, and Maoy other rarieticHi pre found in 
4Ui kind I whidi agree in one oommon character 
of feeding aqioa Tegetables/ and being remarkable 
fi»r their fecoodity. Of these, faovfevBr, the tamfe 
goose ia the moit froilfat.' Having lew to fear from 
ita enemieaj leading a lecurer and a. more plentifat 
life, its proliiic powers increase in ^oportion to its 
«Me j and though the wild goose seldom lays above 
*ight egga, the tanve goose ii often seen to lay 
above twenty. The female hatches her eggs with 
gvest assiduity ; while tbe gander visits her twice 
on ttu-ice a day, and sBinetime* drives her off to 
take her place, where he sits with great st^e and 
composure. ... 

.But beyond' that of all anira^ is his pride when 
tbeymngare excloded: he seatos then to consider 
himactfas a champion ncd^only obliged to defend 
his yonog, but also to keep . off the sinpicion of 
danger : he pursues dogs, and men ^at never 
attempt to tnilest him ; and, though the most 
hiTBilce^ thing, alive, is then the nost petulant and 
pniToking. When, in this nuaner, he has purraed 
tite calf or the mastiff, to whose contempt alone he 
)8 indebted f9r safety, he returns to his female and 
^er brand in triumph, clapping his wings, screaming, 
and showing all the raarkfrof conscioos superiority. 
Xb.iB.probablet however, these artasucceed in raising 
^is importance amaag the tribe where they are 
dieplfiped ; and it ia probahla there is not a more 
seapedahla aaiiQ^ on earth to a goose Uian a 
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eating;. yet the feathen of this bird itffl ftrUier 
increaie Hb value. I feel my obligations to this 
atuanl every word 1 write ; for, however defideat 
a maD'i head nay be, his pen his almble enosgk 
upon every oocasioD : it is happy indeed for us, 
that it requires no great effort to pat it in(<iBoti*n. 
But the feathers of this bird are still as valaaUe ib 
another capacity, as they laake the softest and the 
warmest beds to sleep on. 

Of goose feathers most of onr beds in Europe 
are composed ; in the countries bordering on the 
Levant, and in all Asia, the use of them is utteriy 
unknown. They there use mattresses, stuffed with 
wool, or camel's hair, or cotton ,- and the warmth 
of their climate may perhaps make them dispense 
with cusbions of a softer kind. - But how it happens 
that.the ancients had not the use of feather-beds, is 
to me surprising : Pliny tells us, indeed, that they 
made bolsters of feathers to lay their heads on ; and 
this serves as a proof that they turned feathers to 
no other uses. 

As feathers are a very valuable commodiiy, great 
numbers of geese are kept tame, in Uiefens ip lAa- 
colnshire, which are plucked once or twice, ^ year. 
These make a considerable aitide of commnce. 
The featbera of Somersetsbiie are most Jn esteem ; 
(hose of Ireland are, refikoqied Jibe worst. HvLdsoft'< 
Bay also furnishes veryfine4e9tb«rs,,Bi]p9q^,^ be 
of thegoos^kind, l^bedowii,<Qdf.t|i«4f*flni44»vugi)jt- 
from Dant;;ic,. The.sqme.pla^^fp ^^nds^j^B^m^ii ^ 
quantities of ()ie£MUhecs^of.tbQxpf!^ «»4,^W>:ribRf^ 
Greenland, Ic^apdf and tipf^yrss, Snvii^ll^-h^^^ 
featbera of all:,.a,od in ttus iUB«bpr,,ife,in8y,ixti^hflR , 
the Eider dowp> qf which we,sl^ t^,90tjM<in 
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Hi plxe.' lIlw'beM.inetiiad «f-^Hng^tfaerB^ is 
tp Uy.<them> taj«>M)OMr<in'aD iop^ Apomre'to the 
«m; slid, wlwR dmd, to^ tbem into liags, and 
bttt Item' well nitk polka to get tbe'dnt off. Bat 
%ite«fl^ iMlhMigoiftpr*T«it, fyr^iiOK, Ibebeavy 
ameil which ariiMfraiivthevpDtrefectioii'tif tfte oil 
owlaiBcAiti'ewrjr ftMtlMr; -no cii^>eEiii« iriH draw 
tUs i>i^< bsvr lea^-BoeTtr it>>W coalinnied ; they 
must be lain upon, which it tfw xmly remefly : and, 
f«i:tfaHiraas«i>«ldfBatheiS';«iie aiu<^ More valuable 
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L'WE'lxtmer DlickiB the most eamly reared of all 
our domestic aoimala. The veiy instincts of the 
ytrting ooiM difect them to their favourite element ; 
anH thotigti tlMy aie cbricfutted" by a hen,*yet they 
despise-lKe SdmWiitions bftHetr leader. '^ ' ' 

TMB^tVies'fts ati Iti contestable proof; that at) birtlr 
-hate their ' matiners rather from nature than educa- 
tion; A'felcon pur&nes'the partrtdge, hot because 
]t44 fau^ bydie old one, hot because its appetite* 
mtekftthehr importunate call'fbr anittlaf food- the. 
c^iftkoo IbBows k 'Very difftrenf' trade' from that 
wbi%h' iR)' nurse endeavburtld'to" leach it ; arid, 'if we' 
n»f credit 'Mhy, ifi'tinle diBirtroySita'inatructdr:*' 
anrimalB of-^the dutk kind aTao folfow their appetites,''. 
1141 tfaieir iiOot^ a»d'^com6 ta ^1 tiieir various pet- 
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fections wtehoat any igtiide. 'Afttibe arte ptme$mi 
by nan, am tbe malt of accwDibitod experivnce [ 
all the arts of iadnrior-anunsla' are -Nlf<>t«Bgtit, and 
acarce ooe acquired by imitatiQn. 

It is aaual nnth Che good women to lay Avik-eggt 
tioder a h«D, because she hatches Ihem beUerthan 
the original pa|«Bfc woaU Iutc done. The duck 
seems to be a heedleas, iaatteittive motiiejr;' she 
frequently ieavei ber flggs. till -they sf oil, iand «v«n 
seems to forget that she is entrusted with the ofaarg:« t 
she is equally regardless of them when exaladed ; 
she leads them to the pond, and Uiinks she has 
sufficiently provided for ber o0spring when she has 
shown them the water. Whatever advantages may 
be procured by coming near tbei house, or attending 
in the yard, she declines them all; and often JeU 
the vermin, who haunt the waters, destroy them, 
rather than iH*fng them to take shelter hearer home. 
The hen is a nurse of a very opposite character; 
flhc broods with Uie utmost assidnity. and generally 
brings forth a young one from every egg coujiioitled 
to her charge ; she does not. lead tier ytHingliogi to 
the water indeed, but she watchfully giverds thetn 
when there, by standing at the brink. Sbpi^ the 
rat, or the weaxle attempt to sewe thee^i ttw hen 
can give them prote«liQn ; sbe leads <ban>>to.!^ 
house when tired witJb paddling, and relv9 up<fJw 
supposititious brood, withont oyer swpsQtiAg UM 
tbey belong to anotfaer. . 

The wild duck difibnj U vtwynspm^ fron 
the tone; and in theai,th«r^ ia «tiU grwtoff yacifl^ 
than among the (htmestic kinds. Of Ae t»tm dNiri^ 
there are not Iresa than ten' difieraat softs j aod «f 
the wild, Brissoo fetJMnp «l»ovff itwwity. IVw Ptarf 
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obrioas dUUnetion brtfreen wild atid tame ducks 
ii in the ct^ur of their feet; those of the tame 
dock being Uadi ; tboee of the wild duck ye1t<nr. 
The diSerence between wild dudca among each 
other, arises as wdl from their size as the nature 
of the place they feed in. Sra-ducks, which feed 
in the salt-wt^r, and dive mnch, have a broad bill, 
bending upwards, a lai^ bind toe, and a long 
blunt tail. 'Pond*ducks, which feed in plashes, 
have a straight and narrow bill, a small hind toe, 
and a sharp-pointed train. The former are called, 
by our decoy-men, foreign ducks ; the latter are 
Bupposed to be natives of England. It would be 
tedious to enter into the minute varieties of such a 
number of birds ; all agreeing in the same general 
figure, the seme habits and mode of living, and 
differing in little more than their size, end the 
colours of their plumage. In this tribe we may 
rank as natives of our own European dominions, 
the Eider Duck, which is double the size of a 
common duck, with a black bill; the Velvet'Duck, 
not so large, and with a yellow bill ; the Scoter, 
with a knob at the base of a yellow bilt ; the Tufted 
Dude, adorned with a thick crest ; the Scaup Duck, 
lets than Hie common duck, with the biH of a greyish 
blue colour ; the Golden Eye, with a large wfaitis 
spot at the corners of die mouth, resembtingan eye ; 
Uie Sheldrake, with the biil of a bright red, and 
Swelling into a knob; the. MaHard, 'Whi^ is the 
ttatk from whence our tame breed htis pmbably 
b«eto produced; the Piweail, wfth the two middle 
fnhAiem «f the ^il -tht<ee iitehes toriger than the 
Kst; the 'Pochard, wKh the hcted itrrd neck of k 
brigtit bby ; the Wjd^«oti> wi<h a le&d-dUourM 
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bUI^ and tfae plumage of the back marked with 
narrow black and white undulated lines, but best 
known by its whistling sound : : lastly, the T^> 
vrfiich is the smallest of this kind; widi the bill 
black, the bead and upper part of the neck of a 
bright bay. These are .the most common birds of 
the duck kind among oorselves ; bat who can de- 
scribe the amazing vai'iety of this tribe, if he extends 
his view to the different quarters of the world i 
The most noted of the foreign tribe are, the Mus- 
covy Duck, or, more properly speaking, the Musk 
Duck, so called from a supposed musky smell, with 
naked skin ' round the eyes, and which is a natire 
of Africa. The Brasilian Duck^ that is of the 8iz« 
of a goose, all over black, except the tips of the 
winga. The American Wood Duck, with a variety 
of beautiful colours, and a plume of feathers thai 
falls from the back of the head like a friar's cowl. 
These, and twenty others, might be added, were 
increasing the number of names the way to enlarge . 
the sphere of our comprehension. 

All these live in the manner of our domestic 
docks, keeping tt^ther in flocks in the winter, 
and flying in pairs -in summer, bringing *np their 
young by the water-side, end leading thtim to their 
food as soon as out of tiie shdl. 'Rieir nests are 
- nsnally built among heath or rashes, not fe'r from 
die water, and they lay twelve, fourteen, or tootb 
eggs before they sit : yet this' is not always tiieir 
method ; the dangers they continually encounter 
from their gromid situation, sometftnes oblige them 
to change their manner of bnilding;' and thett 
awkward nests are often seen exalted on the tops 
of trees. This mast be a very great labour to per- 
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foriDj as the duck's bill is but ill formed for baildin^ 
a nest, and giving the materials of which it is com- 
posed a sufficient stabiiity to stand the Vreath'et. 
The nest, whether high or low, is generally com- 
peised of singular materials. The longest grass, 
mixed with heath, and lined within with the bird's 
own feathers, usually go to the composition : how- 
ever, in , proportion as the climate is colder, the 
nest is more artiHcially made, and more warmly 
linftd. . In the Arctic regions, nothing can exceed 
the greal care all of this kind take to protect their 
eg'gs from the intenseness of the weather. While 
the gull and the penguin kind seem to -disregard the 
severest cold, the duck, in those regions, forms itself 
a bole to lay in, shelters the approach, lines it with 
a layer of long grass and clay, within that another 
- of moss, and lastly, a warm coat of feathers or 
down. The eider diick is ^rticutarly remarkable 
for the war'mtb of its nest. This bird, which, as 
was said, is above twice as large as the common 
duck, and resides in the colder climates, lays from 
six to eight eggs, making her nest among the rocks^ 
or th0 plants along the sea-shore. The extern^ 
materials of the nest. are such as are in .common 
with the rest of the kind; but tbe inside UviQg> /w 
wfiicl^ the e^^ ape irajnediately deposited, i» jb$. 
puce the softest, waxmest, and .the ligt^eat sututaiice. 
with which we ^e acquaiiitsd. . Th)«, is: no other 
tbafi the inside dpivji, vrbich cQveES'.tha j^aait^pS 
the bird in the hreediograea^a., .^h^ Ahetiemd^ 
pJitchsotr with, ber bill,, ai?dJ)irniRb^ the iRsid&>4f 
b^rne^t with a t3|)e«try .more.vfduable thafr t^e 
most skilful aj-tists can. produce. ..Tbftj)«^i|^irfitck 
tbepUce ivbere-sh^ h^'toa. to biuid»|t«d sitffpria^ 
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her to lay, take away both the e^gs and ibe nest. 
The duck, however, not diMouraged by the 6rst 
diiappointment, baildfl and lays in the same place 
a second time; and this they in the aame manner 
take away : the third time she builda, bot the drafce 
matt supply the down flrom his breaat to line the 
nest with ; and, if this be robbed, diey both forsake 
the place, and breed there no more. This down 
tiie natives take £are to separate from Uie dirt und 
moss with which it is mixed ; and, tfaoa^h no people 
stand in more need of a warm covering than them- 
selves, yet (heir necessities compel them to seD it 
to the more indolent and limrioas iahsbilants of 
the south, for brandy and tobacco, 

Ab tbey possess the facalties of flying and swim- 
ming, so they are in general birds of passage, and 
it is most probable perform their joamies across the 
ocean as well on the vrater as in the dr. Those that 
migrate to this country, on the approach of winter, 
are seldom found ae well tasted or so fat u the 
fowls that continne with us the year round : their 
flesh is often lean, and stiH oftener fishy ,* which 
flavour it has probably contracted in (be joarnery, 
as their food in the lakes of Lapfand, from whencd 
they descend, is generally of the insect kind. 

As soon as they arrive among us, they are gene-* 
rally seen flying in flocks to make a survey of those 
lakes where they intend to take up their residence 
for the winter. In the choice of ^ese tbey have 
two objects in view ; to be near their food, and yet 
remote from interruption. Their chief aim is to 
cbooae some Idee in the neig^iboai^bood of a marsh, 
where there is at ^e same time a cover of woods, 
and wb«-e insects are found in greatest abundance. 
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Lakas, thcittfiue, wkh a manh on one aide, and a 
wood on Um other, are seldoni without rast quaa- 
titles of wUd'-fowl ; -and where a conple are seen at 
an; time, that is a BotBcient indocement to bring 
bnodridB of others. The ducks %ing in the air 
are often lured dowti from their heights by the 
lottd Toioe of the maUwrd from below. Nature 
seems to have furnisbed this bird with very par* 
ticular fiiculties for caUiog. The windpipe, where 
it begins to enter the lungs, opeoa into a kind of 
bony cavity, where the lound is. rejected, as in a 
moiical instnimttit, and is heard a great way off. 
To this call all the stra^^lers resort ; and in a week 
or a fortnight's time, a lake thai bt^ore ,wts qaite 
naked, is black with water-fowl, thathave left their 
Ziapland retreats, to keep company with our ducks, 
who never stirred from borne. 

Tbey gencmtly choose tbat part of the lake ' 
where they Are inaccasible to the approach of ttie 
fowler, in whicli Ihc^ all af^icar had^d tt^therj 
extremely btay and very loud. What it is can 
employ theiD all tbe day, is not aaay to gaera. There 
is do fodd for thein irt the place where tbiey sit and 
cabal Ibaa, aa Ihalf dioose tbe middle of the lake ; 
and as for courtship, the season for tbat is not yet 
come ; s« Uiat tt is wonderftd what can so basily 
ke«p them oceupied. Not one of tfaeiA seems a 
moaiicac at jrest. .Now puraning one another, now 
screantinf^, thea.aU np ^ once, then down again ; 
the wfafile seems. I one atrwige scene -of bustle with 
nothiag to do.- ' ' . . 

Thegr frequently, go off in a mor» private manner 
by ni^t^ to feed in the af^ent meadows and 
ditcbea, which they ^e not venture to approach 
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by day. Xa tbeie nocturoal advmiaEea they are 
often taken ; for, thou^ a timorous biid, yet they 
are easily deceived, and every spring seems to sue* 
ceed ia taking them. Bat tfae.grcatest qnaatities 
are taken in decoys ; which, thougb well known 
near London, are yet untried in the semoter parts 
of the country. The Hnaaer of . making aqd 
managing a decoy is as follows : 

A place is to be chosen for this purpose fiir remote 
from the common highway, ajid all noise of people. 
A decoy is best where there is a lajge pond sur- 
rounded by a wood, and beyond that a marshy and 
uncultivated country. When the place is cbosen, 
the poo), if possible, is to be [Wanted rpqnd with 
willows, unless a wood answers the purpose of 
shading it on every side. On the south and north 
side pf this pool are two, three, or four ditches or 
channels, made broad towards the pool, and gyr- 
ing narrower till they end in a point. These chan- 
nels are to be covered over wiUi nets, suppocted hy 
hooped slicks bending from one side to the other ; 
so that Uiey form a vault or arch, growing nar- 
rower and narrower to the point, where it is ter- 
minated by a tunnel-net, like that in which fish 
are caught in weirs. Along the banks of these 
channels so netted over, which are called pipe9, 
many hed^ are made of reeds slanting to the 
edge of the channel, the acute angfes to the side 
next the pool. The whfde apparatiw also is to be 
hidden from the pool by a hedge of reeds akmg Uie 
margin, behind which the fowler manages his ope- 
rations. The place being fitted in Uiis manner, 
the fowler is to provide himself with a number 
of wild ducks made tame, which are called decoys. 
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These are always to be feJ at the montb or en- 
trtDCe of the pipe, arid to be accnstomed to come 
at a whistle. 

As soon as tbe evening is set in. the decoy rises, 
as they terih it, and the wild fowl fbed daring the 
night. If the evening be still, tite noise of theit 
wings, dming their flight, is heard at a very great 
distance, and produces ho unpleanng sensation. 
The fowler, when he finds a fit oppwtmiity, and 
sees fans decoy covered with fowl, walks aboot the . 
podl, and observes into what pipe the birds gathered 
in the pool may be enticed or driven. Then casting 
hemp-seed, or some such seed as will float on the 
aarfiice of the waiter, at the entrance and op along 
the pipe, he whistles to bis decoy-ducks, who in- 
stantly obey the anrnmons, and come to the entrance 
oftheprpe, in hopesof beingfed as nsaal. Thither 
also they are followed by a whole Sock of wild 
ones, who IHtle suspect the danger preparing 
against them. Their sense of smelling however is 
very exquisite ; and they wouM soon discover their 
ienemy, bii^ that the fowler always keeps a piece of 
turf burning at his nose, against which he breathes ; 
and this prevents the effluvia of his person from 
reaching their exquisite senses. The wild ducks, 
therefore, pursuing the decoy ducks, are led into 
the broad mouth of the channel or pipe, not having 
the least suspicion of the man, who keeps hidden' 
behind one of the hedges. When they have got uji 
the pipe, hbWever, Ending it grow more and more 
narrow, they begin to suspect danger, and would 
return back ; hot they are now prevented by the 
man, who shows himself at the broad end below. 
TTiither, tberefbre^ they dare not retnm ; and rise 

vol. IV. E E 
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they migr n»t* » tbey are k^ by the net abow 
from aicending. The only way Mt tfaeqa^, ^lore- 
fore, ia Uie narrow-funnelled net at the bottom-; 
into. UiJA they fly, and there they are t^n. 

It often happensj however, that the wild<£D^ 
^n in such a state of sleepinew or doKiog, that ^ey 
;t^il| not follow the decoy-ducks. Uae is then ga- 
nerally made of a dog, who is . taught his lenoa. 
fie papei backward and forwa^ between the re«d- 
hedgeaf in whidi there are Utile holes, both for the 
decoy-nun to .Me, and for the little do^ to pass 
throifl^. This attracts the eye of the wild-fowl ; 
wboy prompted by cariosity, advance towards this 
little animal, while he all Uie lime keeps phtyisg 
among the reedai, nearer antl aearer the ftmnel, tM 
they follow him too far to reoade. Sonwtimes the 
.dog. will not attract their atleotioa till a red hand; 
kerchief, or soouthing very singular, be put aboui 
him. The decoy-ducks never enter the .fuimel^net 
with the rest, being taught to dive trndefwaler as 
soon as the rest are driven in. 

The general season for catching fowl in decoys if 
from the latter end of October till February. The 
taking them earlier is prohibited by an act of 
George the second, wbidi imposes a penalty of 
five shillings for every bird destroyed at any other 
season. 

The Lincolnshire decoys are commonly let at a 
certain annual rent, from five pounds to twenty 
pounds a year; and some even amount to Uiirty. 
These principally contribute to supply the markets 
of London with wild-fowl The nan^ter of duck^. 
wigeon, and teal, that ore sent thither is ^mazing. 
Above thirty thousaod have been seat up in opp 
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season' flbm ten de«oys^'h^the'neigi(bo»ri*ooia'of 
Wainfleet This quantity makes them so clieA^ on 
tbe spot, that it is asserted, 'that seveM dec^^y-^men 
woatd be glad to contract for years to -delif^er their 
tlocks at the next town far ten-pence the couphf, 
' To this manner of taking wild-foirf in. ETngtanifj 
I wiD sabjoin another still more extraordinary) ne'-^ , 
ijiiently'practlaed in China. WHencYer the fowlef 
sefeis a nnrhber of dncka ' settled in any partitiutai' 
pUsh'bf tniter; he sends off two or three gonrds (6 
iSiJ&i atoong; thtim. These gourds rejsemblo'oni' 
pompionr; ' but, -beiti^ made holbw^tRey ^mni oti 
ttife stirfeceof'tfee water ;■ and on one pooV there 
may BtJm^tiAies ^e'^seen twenty or thirty of Ibese ' 
gbards^mHng'tog^er. The fowl at first are a 
nttle shyercoming]j|&ar them ; bat by degrees tbey 
come nearer ; an^lia all birds at last grow familiar 
wi& a -Bcare-crow, the ducks gather about these,' 
and amuse ^emselves by whetting tbeir %l]U 
\ against tbi°tn. When the birds are as familiar witli 
tbe gourds as the fowler could wSsh, he then pre' 
^re8t6^deceire them' in* good earnest. ' Hefaoilow9 
OuJfone oif these gourds large enough to put )iitf 
head in; and making holes to breathe and se^. 
tbrmigh, he claps it on his head. Thus accoutred,' 
be' wades slowly into the water, keeping his body 
under, and nothing bat his head in tbe gourd abovtf' 
Resurface; and in that manner moves impercep- 
tibly towards the {bwls, who suspect no danger. At' 
Fast, however he fairly gets in among tbeiifi; while 
Aey, having been long used to see goards, take 
not the least fright while tbe enemy is in the very 
midst of tbem ; and an insidious enemy be is ; 'for 
ever as be approaches a fowl, be seizes it by the 
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legs, and draws it in a jerk under water. There lie 
faitens it under his girdle, and goes to the nex^^ 
till he has thus loaded bimsetf with as many as he 
can carry away. When be has got bis qaantity^ 
without (.'ver attempting to disturb the rest of the 
fowls 00 the pool, he slowly mores off again ; and 
in this manaer pays the fiock three or fonr visits in 
a day. Of all the various artiBcea for catching 
fowl, this seems likely to be attended with the 
' greatest snccess, as it is the most practised in 
China. 

[The Eider duck is abcait twice as large as the 
eommon duck, and is principatly found' In the 
■ western islands of Scotland, and on the coasts of 
Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. Its bill is bkck, 
and its plumage is a varied mixture of black and 
white ; the female however is of a reddirii browtt 
colour, marked with block and duaky stavdfs^ 
They generally build cm small idanda not &r fton 
the shore, and the male continues on the watch 
near the shore while the female is sitting; bitt bjB 
kftves tbetu when the brood is hatched. Ahmqii 
as they are able to creep from the shell tbe motbee 
entices them to the water -side, and taking ^mA 
on ber back, tbi swinas a short distftuce with then ; 
when she has got them a little way from, the 1uhI« 
she dives suddenly, leaving tbem floiUiog oa tbe 
surface of the water to shift for thrauBelves. After 
this they are seldom fouad en lani. 

Ihit tiwt which renders tlus fainl ao-hi^Uy valued 
is^ the celebrated Eider down vsoA for tfifc beds imd 
cottcthes pf the luxurious and tbe cfiiamiute. Tfaw 
is plucked froDi the breMt by the birda, ki ordnt tm 
lipe their nests; and during tbe tine that the lemdk 
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is sitting', those who are concerned in the traffic, 
remove her and take away the down and snper- 
llaoas ^gs, and then carefully replace her. This is 
done several times, and the down is again produced 
hy the birds, and she begins to lay afresh : and 
when the young ones leave the nest, it is completely 
plundered. One female will give about half a 
pound of down, which when properly cleaned^ ia 
redoQed to one half of that quantity. J 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of the King-Fisher. 

I WILL conclude this History of Birds with one 
that seems to unite in itself somewhat of every class 
preceding. It seems at once possessed of appetites 
for prey like the rapacious hinds, with an attach- 
ment to water lik^ the birds of that element. It 
exhibits in its form the beautiful plumage of the 
peacock, the shadings of the humming-bird, the 
bill of the crane, and the short legs of the swallow. 
The bird I mean is the King-Pisher, of which many 
extraordinary falsehoods have been propagated; 
and yet of which many extraordinary things re- 
itiain to be said that arc actually true. 

The king-Usher is not much larger than a swal- 
low ; its shape is clumsy ; the legs diaproportionably- 
small, and the bill disproportionably long ; it is 
two inches from the base to the tip ; the upper chap 
Mack, and the lower yellow ; but the colours of 
this bird atone for its inelegant form ; the crown of 
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the bead, and the coverta of the vrtog8,.are 'of a 
deep bladiisb green, ' spotted witti bright aEore; 
Ihe back and tail are of the most resplendent azure ; 
the whok under-side of the body is orange-coloared ; 
a broad mark of the same passes from the bill be- 
yond the eyes ; beyond that is a large white spot; 
the tail it shtrt, and consists of twelve feathers oi a 
rich deep blae ; . the feet are of a reddish yellow, 
and the three joints. of the outmost toe adhere to 
the middle toe, while the inner toe adheres only by 
one. 

From the diminutive size, the slender ^ort legs, 
and the beautiful colours of this bird, no person 
would be led to suppose it one of the most rapacious 
little animals that skins the deqp. Yet it is for 
ever on the wing, and feeds on hsb, which it takes 
in surprising quantities, when we consider its bize 
and 6gure. It chiefly frequents the banks of rivers, 
and takes its prey after the manner of the osprey, 
balancing itself at a certain distance above the 
water for a considerable spac^, then darting into 
the deep, and seiz^ing the fish with inevitable cer- 
tainty. While it remains su^nded in the air, in 
a bright day, the plumage exhibits a beautiful 
variety of the most dazzling and brilliant colours. 
It might have been this extraordinary beauty that 
has given rise to fable ; for wherever there . is any 
thing uncommon, fancy is always willing to in- 
crease the wonder.* 



^* Mr. MoDtague, who paid much attentipa to the Bk«»iien of 
&h bird. Bays that they never gucpecid themselves on the wiog 
and dart qd tlieir prey like the osprey j but thai they sit patiently 
on a bough over the water, anil when a smail &th comes near Ihe 
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Of this bird it has been Mid that sbe buAt her ncist 
on the water, and thus in a few days hatched snd 
produced her young. But^ to be uninterrupted in dlis 
larit, Bhe was said to be possessed of a cbarm t« allay 
the fury of the waves ; and during this {Period the 
mariner might sail with the greatest secursLy;' The 
ancient, puels are fuU of these tables ; their huto- 
vians are not exempt from them. Cicero has written 
a long poem in praise of the halcyon, of which 
there remains but two lines. Even tbe emperor 
Gordian has written a poem on this subject, of 
which we have nothing remaining. These fables 
have been adopted each by one of the ear Heat 
fathers of the church. " Behold,'* says St Am- 
brose, " the little bird, which in the midst of the 
" winter lays her eggs on the sand by the shore. 
" From that moment the winds are hushed ; the 
" sea becomes smooth ; and the calm continoes - 
" for foDrteen days. This is the time she requires ; 
" seven days to hatch, and seven days to foster her 
. " young. Their Creator has taught these little 
'^ animals to make their nest in the midst of the 
" most stormy season, only to manifest his kindness 
" ^1 granting them a lasting calm. The seamen 
" are not ignorant of this biasing; they call this 
" interval of fair weather their halcyon dam ; and 
" tiiey are particularly careful to seize the <^portu- 
" nity, as then they need fear no interraption." 
This, and a hundred other instances might be 

fiQTfMe, they dart on it and s^ze it (rich Ibeir bilL He nevec 
could obsetre (he old birds with any thing in their blllf, when 
thej went in to feed iheir young, from which he conducleE that 
(bey eject it iVom ibeit stdmachs for this purpose.] 
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^vea of the credality of mankind with respect to 
thia bird ; they entered into specuktions concerning' 
the manner of her calming' the deep, the fmrmattoa 
of her nest, and her peculiar sagacity ; at present 
we do not specoJate, becaase we know, wifli 
i^vpect to our king-flsher, that most of the iacta 
are fake. It may be aliej^ed, indeed^ with some 
show of reason, .that the halcyon of Uie ancients 
wasa different bird from our king-fieh«-; it maybe 
argedi that many birds,- especially on the Indian 
«cean, build a flowing nest upon the sea ; but still 
the history of the ancient halcyon k cbgged with 
•ad)«w fMn ; and it is but an indifferent method 
to vindicate falsehood by showing' that a part of the 
story is true. 

The king-fisher with which we are acquainted 
at present, has none of thoee powers of allaying 
the storm, or buil^g upon the waves ; it is con- 
tented to make its nest on the banks of rivers, in 
BUch situations as not to be affected by the rising of 
the stream. When it ha^ found a place for its 
purpose, it hollows out with its bill a hole about a 
yard deep ; or if it finds the deserted bote of a rat, 
or one caused by the root of a tree decaying, it 
takes quiet possession. This hole it enlarges at 
the bottom to a good size ; and lining it with the 
down of the willow, lays its eggs there without any 
further preparation. 

Its nest, or rather hole, is very different from 
that described by the ancients, by whoni it is said 
to be made in the shape of a long-necked gourd of 
the bones of the sea-needle. The bones, indeed, 
are found there in great quantities, as well as the 
scales of fishes ; but these are the remains of the 
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ttird'B food, and by no means broa^ht ihae for the 
purposes of wEiriiith or convenience. The kin^ 
fisherj as Bellonius saysj feeds upon fish, but ii 
incapable of digesting the bonea and scal^, whidl 
he throws up again, as eagles and owls are aeen t6 
do a part of their prey. These fill the bird's nest 
of couree; and, aUbooghthey seem as ifdesignetOy 
placed there^ are only a kind of nuisance. 

In these h<^es, wbich^ from the remains of fish 
brought there, are very fcefid, the king-fisher is 
often found with from five eggs to nine. There the 
female continues to hatch even though disturbed j 
and though the nest be robbed, she viill again 
return and lay there. " I have had one of those 
" females brought me," says Reaumur, *' which 
" was taken from her nest about three leagues 
" from my house. After admiring the beauty of 
"her ctdours, I let her fly again, when the fond 
" creature was instantly seen to return hack to the 
" nest where she had just before been made a 
" captive. There joining the male, she agaiil 
" began to lay, though it was for the third time, 
" and thoHgh the seasou'was very far advanced. 
" At each time she had seven eggs. The (Jder 
" the nest is, the greater quantity of fish-bones 
" and scales does it contain : these are dispcfsed 
" without any order; and sometimes take up a 
" good deal of room." 

The female begins to lay early in the season ; and 
excludes her first brood about the beginning of 
April. The male, whose fidelity exceeds even that 
of the turtle, brings her large provisions of fiijh 
while she is thus employed; and she, contrary to 
moat other birds) is found plump and fat at that. 
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$g»$/m Tlw <Bi>le> Itxtt osed tfi twittw before Oiil^ 
uQWjeiit^ra (he dc^ as qaietiy and as pri«M«Iy as 
powtl^Ie. .TbeyouDg ones are batchdd at4he espw 
xatioD o| twenty days; but are teento-dtfier ati^ 
well in Ibeir. aoe aa in their beauty. . r 

4s tbe aciciientq hove iiad Uieir labltB con^rtuag' 
this bird, aoJ»v« tbe modern Tulgar. ~h is fin 
opinion, geoerally romred anoog tbern^tiiM'^fKe- 
fleth of tbe king-fieb^ will not corrupt an^ that if 
will f^en banish all. vermin. . This -ba^ ^o betCc^ ' 
foundation tbm tbat which is said of its always 
poioting, when hung up dead, with its b.rea«t to 
the north. Tbe only truth which can be atBroied 
of this bird when killed is, that its flesh is utterly 
unfit to be eaten ; while its beautiful plumage 
preserves its lustre longer than that of any other 
bird we know. 

Having thus given a Bborl history of birds, I own 
X cannot take leave of this most beautiful part of 
the creation without reluctance. These splendid 
inhabitants of air possess all those qualities that can 
sooth the heart and cheer tbe fancy. The brightest 
colours, the roundest forms, the most active 
manners, and tbe sweetest music In sending the 
imagination in pursuit of these, in following them 
to the chirping grove^ the screaming precipice, or 
the glassy deep, the mind naturally lost the souse 
of its own situation, and, attentive to their ltttl& 
sports almost forgot the Task, of describing them. 
Innocently to amuse the imagination in this drean» 
of life is wisdom ; and nothing is useless that, by 
furnishing mental employment, keeps us for a 
while in oblivion of those stronger appetites that 
lead to evil. But every rank and state of mankind 
t 
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my fiadftwethiiig to imitate in those delighl^l 
tonfuMtn^ and ire may not on]; employ the time; 
bii^ mesd ««r IWes by the oEmteiaplation. Prom, 
tl^ir f34ora^ in defenoe of their yonng, and their 
awidaity in incofaatioB, the coward may learn to be 
hts.ve>ABd the ruh to be patient. The inviolable 
attachnHint c^ some to their -corapanions may ^v» 
leaMM cf fidelity ; and the connubial tenderness of 
othm, be a monitor to the incontinent. Even 
thoae that are tyrants by nature never spread 
c^riaioos destnictiiMi ; and, unlike man, never 
in6ict a pain but wh«i urged by necessity. 
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